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TRANSLATOR'S 

PREFACE. 



UPON the duties which a Tranflitor of 
the writers of antiquity is bound to dif^ 
charge, the inconveniencies which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the bulk 
of readers in any enlightened country may derivd 
-from his labours, I have delivered my opinion iit 
the Pretace to my vcrfion of Herodotus. Re- 
petition, I am aware, may difguft the faftidious^ 
and vindication, even where it is not wholly un- 
ncceflary, ieldom conciliates the prejudiced. I 
Ihall, therefore, content myfelf with dating, that 
further experience has fince reimpreffed and con- 
firmed the conviftion which, as I then felt it 
without afFedtation, I exprefled without referve. ^ 
' The reception with which the work above- 
mentioned has been honoured by a difcerning and 
candid public, though it gratified my pride, hasi 
not relaxed my adlivity. He that writes profef- 
Vot. !• *a fcdly 






•xviii The TRANSLAtoit's Preface. 

fedly and immediately for the amufemcnt and* 
Inftruftion of the unlearned, muft depend for 
encouragement often, and for reputation always, 
on the fuffrages of the learned. If therefore the 
deci(ion of men eminently diftinguiflied for the 
correftncfs of their taftc, and the extent of their 
erudition, had been Icfs fevourable towards my 
fbrn^er work, I fhould have yielded in filent and 
Tclpedful fubmifTion to the authority of a fcn- 
tencc, which it were alike indecorous to flight, 
and impolfible to controuL I might have turned 
my attention towards other taflcs more adapted 
to the real fize of my abilities, and confoled my- 
fdf with the hope, that unwearied induftry and 
honed: intendon would at lead have qualified mo 
to become a candidate for public approbation 
with more unequivocal propriety, and more 
auipicious efFedl. 

Of the indulgence which* I have already expe- 
rienced I fpeak with unfeigned gratitude; and 
furely I may cxpeft to be acquitted of unbecom-^ 
4ng prefumption, when I acknowledge that this 
indulgence has animated me to new and more, 
arduous exertions, in queft of new and mor^ 
doubtful fuccefs. 

In the fcleftion of an author, who has not 
hitherto bcentranflatcd into our own tongue, I be- 
lieve that the convcniencies are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the inconveniencies. Leaving to 
others thq advantages of long and fond prcpof- 

fcfiion 
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fcflion irt the public mind towards die ftilc or th^ 
fnatter of the writers whom they have tranfiited^ 
^n adventurer like myfelf may give way to emo- 
tions of momentary triumph^ in the confcious 
Angularity of his undertaking. But the efFe6t$ 
of Angularity idelf are too uncertain to be mea* 
Aired by conje^re 5 and over him who attempts 
iVhat no m^ has attemptedi impends many a 
heavy tenApeH of indignation^ Unlefs ht be found 
to have performed well, what no man before him 
has ventured to perform at all. On a tranlienc 
view of thofe fubjefts, which long refearch and 
repeslted efibrt have at onCe familiarifed and 
endeared to hiihfelf, he imagines thatj on their 
firft appearance in the world, the force of mere 
novelty will aft in their favour. But> in the hour 
of experiment, he finds it difficult to ^w^en 
Curiolity upon topics of which the general utility 
is by general confent difputable, and to which 
the ordinary coiuie even of a refined education 
may, in fome inftancesj fcarcely afford a clue. 
He efcapes indeed the evils which may arife from 
comparifons between himfelf and a predecelTor in 
fidelity and elegance } but he lofes all the benefits 
which a model, though imperfeft, might furni(h| 
in aflifling him to elucidate the obfcure, to fofcen 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general (IIIq 
of his tranflation more clofely to the peculiar 
manner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
genius of a modern language. He fl:yids ex-< 

*a 2 pofed 
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pofed to a dircft and formidable comparlfon with 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of 
criticifm without any protedtion from thofe pleas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able failures of other men might have fupplied 
for the extenuation of his own. He lies open to 
cenfure for pofitive defers, without the chance 
of being praifed for comparative excellence. He 
is to grapple with the objeftions of* gloomy 
perverfenefs, and to fatisfy the demands of vague 
and capricious expeftation. He has much to 
afk from that fagacity which penetrates into the 
caufes of errors, and more to apprehend from 
that ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
thtir numbers, and broods over their aggrava- 
tions. 

In a preface which unites the profoundeft re- 
mark with the moft energetic diftion, ' Hampton 

enumerates 

* This wife and learned man tells u% page 2 2d of his 
preface, that " he has compared dilFcrent texts, confulted 
•* different verfions, and weighed all the explanations and 
•* correftions that have odcafionally been ^.- pofcd." Cf 
his diligence and difverninent the pitHifs -pre abundant; 
but as he has net given a catalogue of tb.c vcHions» Sec. 
iviiich he confulted, there is foroc difuculty in determining 
under ivhat reftricliops his general Jeclaratlcn i' to be under- 
Huod. From Iiis mention of the river Kellrporus, page 35. 
vol. I. and from other imlancey, I am inclined to think 
that he had not met with the Lcclinucrs i'olybianse, MSS. 
Codicis Au^uftani, publilhcd at Strafiug;, 1670, by John 
Ucnry Boeder. Tha value of his tianikuoD would have 

been 
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enumerates the difficulties with which he had to 
contend in tranflating Polybius. Thofe which I 
have met in preparing this verOon of Aulus 
Gellius are, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally (tubborn ; and though I afpire not ta 
the feme which Hampton has juftly acquired for 
ftrengdi and precifion, yet 1 will indulge the 
hope of being permitted to receive Ibnie fliare 
of commendation for equal hardinefs of cntcr- 
prize, and equal intenfenefs of exertion. 

The cenforious, perhaps, will be in fome de- 
gree propitiated, and the candid, I am fure, will . 
not be offended, when I declare, that the embar- , 
raffinents which I have endeavoured to fur- 
mount in my prefent work, far exceed thofe 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
Iu8 fubjeft and his ftile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of every age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Aulus Gellius to be 
perufed only by men who aim at the higheft rank 
in literature, and explore the moft complex quef- 
tions of ancient jurifpmdence, of ethics, or phi- 

bccn much incrcafed, if it had been poffible for him to avail 
himfdf of the adiuirablc edition which Scli weigh naeuier 
has lately publiih'.*d ar L-'ipfic, between tiic ye.tr? 1789 ind 
1793« '^ '^c cigh;:h vo'ame of this edit on, containiug among 
oitier particulars, a Greek and Latin index, has not y^' ap- 
peared, .lid the F.'Jiior was fumetinw ago faid to ht.c pe- 
rifhed ader the French had taken pofTcflion or Stra(l:»u:g; 
but this intelKgence, I am told, is not exacts and tlie.f fore 
fchoUrs will not abandon the hope ot iceing the edition of 
PDlybiiu completed. 

,*a 3 lologjr. 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be con(ider(c1 as an unpardonable deleft in a 
liberal educatic^n^ and the compl^t would be 
urged by thofe very men who might Ihrink 
from the imputation of oftentatious pedantry, 
or frivolous curjiofityj if they were tempted to 
deviate from the beaten traft of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-paths into which 
they muft fomctimcs be conduced by the author 
of the Nodes Attica?. In tranQating Herodotus, 
I had before me a writer, who has long been 
eflecmed as the fined model of the Ionic dia- 
led, and who captivates every man of tafte by 
the lurninoufnefs of his defcriptions, the harmony 
of his periods, the exquifite tendernefs of his fen- 
timents, the variety, the perfpicuity, and the un- 
affeftcd granvlcur of his llile. GeUius, on the 
Other hand, though he may boaft of many and 
even peculiar beauties, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellence which diftinguifhed the 
Auguftan age : and where is the critic who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure^ 
for the moft part are intelligible ? or whpre is 
the tranflator, who wopld not exped more fre- 
quent and more untoward obftruftions in the 
works of Statius, Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
^hc charter compofitions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
^ Csefar? In Herodotus, there is one hiftoric 
form of fubjeft, and one appropriate charaftcr of 
ftile. GeUius prefent& to his reader a more di-* 

verfifi^(^ 
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verfified, and frequently a lefs agreeable fcenery* 
The ftrudurc of his fentenccs is often in- 
tricate s his choice of words is lingular, and in 
Ibme inftances even aflfeAed ; and, in addition to 
die difficulties arifing from his own difbion^ 
odier, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous paiiages which he has happily pre- 
ienred from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I have experienced in my progrefs 
through the uncouth and antiquated phrafeology 
of the Roman law ; through the undifciplined^ 
though mafculine eloquence of Roman hifto- 
rians and orators ; through quotations from poets, 
whole entire works have long perifhed, and in 
whole fragments the allufions are unknown, the 
metre is incorre£t, the readings are doubtful, and 
the expreflions are diftorted into quaintnels, or 
involved in obfcurity, fometimes through the rc- 
moteneis of the age, and fometimes through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efchenbachius, in the prc&ce to his edition 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very littie af* 
iiftance from the verfion of Perdrierius, he 
tranflated the Argonautics, and the book De La- 
pidibus, afcribed to Orpheus, in the ipace o(* 
four days. With the activity of Efchenbachiua 
may be contrafted the flow and anxious care of 
other tranflators. 

One in particular is mentioned in thefe terms 
\)j P'llraelii in his Curiofities pf Literature. 

*4 4 " Vaugelasi, 
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" Vaugelas, the mod poll (bed writer of the 
French language, whofe life was paffed in giving 
it all its perfedtions ; and who, it is faid, devoted 
thirty years to his tranflation of Quintus Curtius, 
a circumftance that modern tranflators can have 
no conception of, poflcflcd nothing valuable but 
his precious manufcripts." 

In preparing * Aulus Gellius for the prels, I 
was not defirous to imitate either the rapidity of 
Efchenbachius, or the caution and folicitude of 
Vaugelas. I have, however, employed the.utmoft 
attention in difcovering clearly, and reprefenting 
faithfully, the meaning of my author. For this . 
purpofe, I have had recourfe to the following 
editions: Editio fccunda, Ven. 1474. — The edi- 
tion of Aldus, Venice, 1515.— Of Henry Ste- 
phens, 1515. — In Ufum Delphini, 168 1. — El- 
zevir, Amfterdam, 1651. — Cum Notis Vario-. 
rum, Lcyden, 1666. — Of Gronovius, in 4to. 
1706. — The laft, and perhaps beft edition, by 
Conradus, 2 vols. 8vo. I.ipf. 1762. — From the 
critical refcarches of H. Stephens I derived 
great afiiftance; and though I am difgufted with 
the pecvifli and fafticjious temper of J. Grono- 
vius, in depreciating the merits of Thyfius and 
Oiiclius, I met v/ith much ufeful inllruftion, 
and many acute remarks, in his notes, and thofc 
of his father. Of the Excurfus upon Queftions 
of Law, which Conradus has fubjoined to the firfl: 
and fecond volumes, no fcholar will fpeak with 

difre(pc6l. 
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difrefpeft. I muft however accede to the opinioti. 
of ' Zeunius, who fays that Otho, who fuperin- 
tended the publication of Conradus's edition, has 
given it the mod valuable additions, by notes, 
which every reader will admire, becaufe they 
are excellent, while he at the fame rime larAents 
that they are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
fources, and erroneous as may be the opinions of 
any Editor, it rarely happens that his labours 
arc wholly ufelefs. Plagiarifm itfelf is compelled 
to veil its arrifices under a thin and ftiowy web ' 
of addition, and duUnefs fbmetimes ftumbles 
upon an interprctarion which ingenuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confefs, that 
cither in the adjuftment of dilputed readings, or 
the dcvelopement of intricate paflages, I have 
found more or Icfs affiftance from every one of 
the cdirions which I have had occafion to employ. 
To appreciate with exaftnefs their comparative 
merits is a talk invidious in itfelf^ and foreign to 
the defign of a Tranflator's Preface. He has ful- 
filled his obligations to the public, in obtaining 
from each what each would fupply, and in mak- 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 

I mud have failed eithef in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of die unlearned, or in obtaining the ap-." 
probation of the learned readers, if I had not 

* S«e page 102, of Introduflio in Linguam Latinam, by 
J. C. Zeunius, publiihedat Jena^ 1779. 

iiavcrfcd 
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traverfeJ a wider range than thac which was 
opened to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed, I prefent Aulus Gcllius to the public 
with greater confidence, when I recoiled that 
fcholars of the highcft clafs have fometimcs me- 
ditated editions' of this writer, which, however, 
they have not completed, and fometimes infertcd 
lelucidations of the words he has ufed, or the 
fefts he has recorded, or the fubjedts he has dif- 
cufled, in their rr.ifc^Ilancous works. I therefore 
have had recourfe, on topics of law, to Briflbnius, 
Hcineccius, to Heraldus*, and Vicat*s Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriufque. I have obtained frequent 
and valuable aiTiftance, both on words and things, 
from the PliniansE Exercitationcs of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the beft editions of the writers, whofe works, or 
whofr fragments, appear vi Aulus Gcllius. On 
fubjcfts of mifctlLmeous KnowlrJge 1 have, in 
more inftances than onC;, confulted the Critical 
Diftionary of Bayle. In afccrtaining the * fcnfe 
of old words, I have exanfiined laurenbergii 

Antiquarius, 

' Vid. Preface of James Gronoviiu to Aulus Gellius, 
page 22. and FalAer's Letter to Havercainp> p. 244. of 
Falfter's Amoenitates Pnilologioe, tom. ad. 

^ Deiiderii Heraldi QunciUonum quotidianamm tra^tus 
' Ct obfervationes ad jus Atticum et Romanum^ in quibus 
Claudii Salmaiii Mifcells: defcniiones cjufque fpecimen ex- 
penduntur, Paris, 1650. 

' In trandating Herodotus, I had recourfe to the Lexicon 
)onicum, ofylmiliu^ Portu5; the Rcccnfio i^ Interprctatio 

Vocaxa 
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Antiquarius, publilhcd at Lcyden, 1522; Scali- 
ger's edition of Varro Dc Lingua Larina j Mer- 
cer's edition of Nonius Marcellus and Fulgen- 
tius; Fom'peius Feftus^ and Verrius Flaccus 

de 

Vocum Herodoti* by Henry Stephens ; the Lexicon tw> Up- 
ItliMtf* At(ttiP9 from a Codex In the library of oaint G?r- 
mains ; and the copious Index fubjoined to WcfTellrig' - edi* 
tion. I by no means had equal aid in the verfion of \ulu» 
Gellius. Borrichios has fubioined to his Appendix De 
Lexicu Latinis & G'-rcis, an index of words to be adiied 
to the Forum Roma*, urn, unuoJ the letter C, and there I 
m. t with twenty-two words noted from Gellius, of which 
Calerificum (joined with Oleum) is the Hrd, and Convallatus 
die lafl. In book viil chip. 16. of the Adverfaria of Bar- 
thiusy we have a GlofTary containing fevcnty words from 
Aulas Gellius, under the letter A, and to each of them ia 
fubjoined an interpretation. B-rthius does not tell us tho 
name of the perfon by whom they were collected, and in 
one or two inllances he has very properly dtfputed the in- 
terpretation ; and I would add, by the way, that in chap. 
19. book xxviii. he has publiihed an anonymous GlofTary of 
Various Latin words, under the letter I, to which explana- 
tions are refpedlfully fubjoined* Fabricius, in the third vo- 
lume of his Bibliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata« 
logue of the Verba Gelliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74, and was firft publiihed by Jac. Mofantus firioiius« 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, an3 
fome diminutions fiiould be introduced between the wordi 
which Gellius ufes himfelf, and thofe which are found in 
other wiiters, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience the advantages which are derived from 
didionaries of words in different writers ; fnch as the Lexi- 
con of Portus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar, 
the Lexicons fubjoined by Reiflcius to the Greek Orators, 
fooxajrV Lexicon Ariftophanicum, and the Appendix to 

Scapulae^ 
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de Verborum Significatione, by Dacierj Gef- 
ner's edition of Robert Stephens's Thefaurus, 
and the admirable Lexicon of Facciolatus. On 
many curious points of critirifnn, the Adver- 
fariaof Turnebiis and of Barthius have been very 
ufcful ro me. Iti relpedt to the hiftory and names 
of writers, whom GcUius has quoted, I have col- 
lefted information from Bayle, and more frequent- 
ly from the works of Gerard VoQius de Hiftoricis 
Graecis et Latinis. 1 am told by a learned friend, 
that the ^fupplement to Voffius, publifhed by 
Fabricius, at Hamburg, 1709, would Iiave been 
of little ufc to me. Tkough in Conradus's ' edi- 
tion 

Scapalapy &c. which contains many rare words afed in JE'.- hy- 
Ins, and was publifhed by the very learned Dr. Charlc.; Bu"- 
xicy. 1789. On the Latin language we have the Lexicon 
Plautinum by Parcus, Nizolius on Cicero, &c. Sec &c. 

I could wi(h to fee a di^ionary oF Latin word^, adapted 
to the common divifion of the Lacin tongue into four ages. 
Such a work, if unilcrtaken by three or four fcholrHrs, each 
of whom fcleftcd one age for himfelf, miglu be executed 
with great fucccfs, and would be very acceptable to men 
of 1 Learning.. 

^ This Supplement contains, i. Btrnardi a Mallincroft Pa- 
ralipomenon de Hiftoricis Gnccis Centuriae circiter quinque, 

3. Lud. Nogarola: de Viris illuftribus Genere Italis qui 
Grsece Scripferunt. 3. Chriftophori Sandii Nota; et Ob- 
fcrvationes in G. Jo. Voflii Libros tres dc Hiftoricis Latinis, 

4. Jo. Hallcrvordi de Hiftoricis Latinis Spicilegium. I 
mention the contents of this volume, bec^ufe ( have often 
found them unknown to excellent fcholars. 

7 Milton, in one of his Prolufions, (fee page 606, vol. 11. 
of the profe works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the celebrated pun 
of Hortenfius, from a corrupt reading, which deftroys its 

beauty. 
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lion of Aulus Gellius very large extrafts arc 
made from Petri Lambecii Prodromus Lucubra- 
tionum Criticarum in Auli Gellii Noftes Atticas* 
I hare carefully perufcd the whole of this 
work, ,and from his Diflertatio de Vita ct 
Nomine Auli Gellii I have received much aid 
in fettling a point, about which the critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly finiftied 
the fccond volume of this tranflation, I becanie 
poflefled of the Amcenitates Phiiologicce Chrifti- 
ani Falfteri. I have, alfo, availed myfclf, fo far a4 
1 could, of his * Admpnitiones ad Interpretes Auli 

Gellii 

beauty. In chap. 5. book I. of Aulas Gcllius, the old re:;d- 

ing was a/A*?3-o;, a.7/!6^Mt*1®-, a'nf6crCi&; at: J this Mihon follows; 
but Lambecius (page 33 of his I.ucjl)r.;:iones Crhiv:3:) pro- 
duces from the MSS. Regius the t:ue reading, ayMa^u 

• With the works of Falfter I am d(.l":^»htcd, bccaufe thcf 
Cvontain (o many proofs of a candid l^.iI vii tucus, as well at 
a mOil enlightened mind. Falfler, in las Letter to Kraine^ 
prefixed to his /Vdmonitiones^ tells us> that thay contain only 
a part of his Locubrationes Gellianx ; and from his Letter 
to Havercamp, prefixed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
(jcllii, it appears, that fomc bookfeller was deterred from 
publiHung a work « tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant, com- 
prehenfum." The merits of thofc parts which have appeared 
maft excite deep regret in the mind of every fcholar for the 
lofs of thofe which Falller was unable to fend into the world. 
1 have to add, that, with Falfler's Admonitiones are intermin- 
gled " Obiervationes et Emendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Trilleri in No^es Aiticas." Triller fent them to Falller, in 
the year 172X, who praifes them highly, and,. I think, de- 
fervcdly. They were publiihed by Falller, 1732, »t Am- 

flerdaoi ^ 
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Gellii, and his Libellus Commencarius de Viti 
& Rebus Auli Gellii ad Sigebertum Haver- 
camp. Falfter had colleded large materials for 
e new edition of Gellius ; and it is much to be 
famented, that the profound and extenfive (tu- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did 
not permit him to cany his defign into execution. 
I have made, however, frequent ufe of the works 
above mentioned ; and, by the friend of whom 
I have before fpoken, I have lately been favoured 
with fome • notices from Falfteri Supplementum 
linguas Latinse^ five Obfcrvadones ad Lexicon 

fierdam ; but are not to be found in the four books Obfer^ 
vadonum Criticarum in varios Grxcos & Latinos Audlorcs^ 
which were printed by Triller himfelf, at Frankfort on tho 
Maine, 1762. 

^ Falfter jaftifies the reading of imparentia, liber I. cap. 
13. of Gellius, where fome propofe to read impatientiai 
and, upon the authority of Feftus, he (hews that the old 
writers ufed imparens for wm parens or incbediens. Under 
the word indoBus^ he (hews, that Gellius, liber ninth, chap, 
tenthj ufes a Graecifm in ** Pleraqne alia non indoAus ;" and 
he gives two inflances ofpleraqui ufed in the fame manner ; 
VIZ, lib. vii. c. i . pleraque haud indiligentis : and in book 
zii. c. 5* we find '< pleraque et (ibi et nobis incongruens." 
Under the word obhclatoriust he contends that the lemmata^ 
or titles, in Gellius, were written by Gellius himfclf. It may 
be worth while to obferve, that in the Admonitiones he 
often points out the miflakcs of the Lexicon Fabro Cclla<- 
rianum £. G. caput 8. lib. XV. he reads delibariy and 
blames the Lexicon for giving the authority of Gellius 
in favour of delibrarL Cap. 19. lib. XVL he defends cohi- 
bilis againll fome unknown perfon, who in the fame Lexicon^ 
would read coibiUu 

Fabrof 
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JFabro Cellarianum, pubVifV.cci Flcnfbcrgi $717, 
and wirh the loan of the fame au:!ior*s Memo- 
riaE. Obfcurac. This latter publication is replete 
with rare and recondite erudition ; and, if I haci 
met with it before my tranflation was printed off, 
it would have enabled me to furnifh my readers 
with much cxaft information about fuch writers^ 
of antiquity as are known to us more by their 
names, which have been preferved in detached 
paflages, than by their works^ which have long; 
pcriflied, and of which the tides only remain. 

After pcrufing this catalogue, let not the 
reader hafiily pharge me with frivolous refearck 
or pompous diiplay. He that would make a 
trai^ation agreeablci or even intelligible, mufl: 
Ipend many a weary hour in preparing for com- 
mon minds thofc pafiiges on which the ftrength. 
of uncommon intellects has been again and again, 
employed. He mull inveftigate what is deep to 
recommend what is plain. In elucidating the^ 
opinions, or conveying the fenfe of an au« 
thor, whole works, like thofe of Gellius, embracq 
the moft curious topics of ancient learning, he 
muft explore the writings of thofe moderns who 
are cminendy learned. For my part, I profefs, 
on fomc of thofe topics, to hav^e read little or no 
more than I found ncceflary to affift me in the 
verfion of Aulus Gellius -, and in the notes I have 
endeavoured to detail no more than I thought 
rcquifitc for the information of every intelligent 
reader. 

In 
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In refpeft to the notes, I have rather accom- 
modated them to the convenience of mifcellane-* 
ous readers, than to the inftruftlon of fcholars. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg- 
ment upon controverted readings in the tcxtj 
and in one or two places I have venturcti upon 
conjeftural emendation. But the greater part 
of the notes are employed upon the peculiarities 
of ancient cuftoms, upon the age of ancient 
writers, the explanation of terms in law, and the 
controverfies of writers upon ethics and phyfics. 
Gcllius very frequently enters into grammatical 
difcuffions, and upon thefe, becaufe they were 
lefs interefting to the; generality of readers, I did 
not conceive it neceflary for a Tranflator to ex- 
patiate. They, however, who wifh for fuller 
explanation of thefe fubtleties, may confult, a- 
xnong other books> the Ariftarchus of Voflius, 
the Port Royal Latin Grammar, the Notes of 
Perizonius on Sandius's Minerva, Dcfpauter's 
Grammatical Commentaries, and the Prolego- 
mena of Everard Scheidius to Lennep's Etymo- 
logicum Lingiise Grasca?. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I mean not to 
fpeak of grammatical ftudies with that airy and' 
petulant contempt which fciolifts often indulge, 
and which men of fcnfe dcfervedly condemn. I 
know that writers of the moft vigorous intelle6fc 
have profecuted thofe ftudies with unwearied in- 
duftry and beneficial cffcft. I confider gram- 
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mar, when connefted with philofophy, as poilef- 
ling fome claims to the dignity even of a fcience i 
and to grammar thus conneded, no contempti- 
ble aid may be fupplied by the writings of Gel- 
liusj where he has preferved to us the remarks 
of ancient cridcs on the peculiar ufe of words, 
and their diiputes on the merits of particular paf- 
fages, in the works of Roman poets, hiftoriaasj 
and orators. I was not infenfible to the fafci* 
nadng influence of thefe chapters in the moment 
of penifal. I was tempted fomedmes to purfue 
philological inveftigations through the labyrinth9 
of controverfy, and fometime|& to chace the con-> 
jedures of philologifts even to the verge of rc- 
finenfient. But I defpaired of communicadng to 
others the ardour which I felt myfelf, and,, there-^ 
fore, with the inclinadon, and, perhaps, the pow- 
er to fay more in the capacity of a cridc, I wa* 
fatisBed with faying eqough in the charader of a 
tranflaton ' 

Qn the lift and naipe of Aulu$ Gellius, a Dif* 
fertation (as I have before ftate^) is prefixed to 
the Criticc Lucubradones' of Lambegius. Fal« 
iter, with his ufual candour and judgment, com-f 
mends this diflcrtadonj and has amply fupplied 
all its defefts in a regular commentary, " D« 
Vita & Rebus Auli Qellii." From each of thefe 
works, and from the Adverfaria of Barthius,, I 
{hall feledt fuch'matter as it may be proper tQ in-- 
troduce in the Preface to this tranfladon. 

Vol. !• •b) Scholar^ 
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Scholars for fome time difputed whether oup 
author was to be called Aulus 6eilius> or Agd- 
Hus. Lipfius was among the firft of thofc who 
icngj^d in the controvcrfy, and contended in 
favour of Agellius. See Lipf. lib. vi. — Quaeft. 
Epiftol. cap. 8. — Salmafius in the comment he 
began upon Amobius, ufes the word Agellius i 
and Barthius, chap. 7. book xxxv^ of his *^ Adr 
verfaria,'* prefents us with a numerous catalogue 
of writers who do the fame. It is, however, the 
fctded opinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gellius ; that tranfcribers of ancient 
manufcripts, finding the initial of th^ praenomen 
(A) prefixed to Gellius, had united them ; that 
Agellius had been printed in the firft edition of 
Saint Auguftine twice, vid. chap. 4. lib. ix. ** Dc 
Givitate Dei;" and that a number ofChriftian 
writers, to whom the works of Auguftioe were 
familiar, followed the miilake. Lambecius Itrer 
nuoudy, and I think juftly, maintains the pro* 
priety of Aulus Gellius. He formed his opinion 
upon the authority of Aldus '% whom he repre- 
ients as the firft editor, and of Theodore Gaza^ 

*° Lambedus U millaken in fuppoiing A1du9 the firfl: 
editor. The edition of Aldus appeared in 15 15; but the 
j/!r/i edition was publifhed at Rome^ <4^99 i^ domo Petri dc 
Maximis, a Conrado Sweinheim & Arnoldo Pannartz, and 
the editor was John Andreas, the learned bifhop of Aleria, 
xyho is mentioned by Do^r Johnfon in his Preface to 
Shakfpeare. See Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. iii. page 4 ; vol. i. 
page 510; and ZeaniilntrodudioftdX.L. page 101. 

% thf 
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the auzHiary of Aldus. He appeals to the tefti-- 
moiiy of Petrus Servius, who declares that he 
had feen fix Vatican MSS. in which either Aulus 
Gellius is written at full. Or the pfsenonrien is 
contraded into Aj and a point is Subjoined to it; 
He fhews that the|)aflagerin which Prifcian de-^ 
rives Agellius from AgeUi^ the genitive of AgeU 
lus, relates to nouns apellative, not to pVopcr 
nouns ; and he infifts that Gellius, being a free 
Roman> neceflarily had a prsenomen, becaufe) 
among the Romans, flaves only had one name. 
But the ftrongeft part of his reafoning refts on 
the numerous inftances he has quoted of Romans 
who bore the name of Gellius ; e. g. Lucius 
Gellius was conful, A. U.C. 582. He is men* 
doned alfo by Aulus Gellius himielf, lib. v. cap« 
6. InGruter's Infcripdons, page 772, we meet 
with an Aulus Gellius; page 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius* There was alfo a Lucius Gellius, to 
whom Arrian inicribed his book upon Epidetus* 
In addition to thefe fa£b, Faliler produces two 
quotations fix)m the Commentary of Servius, on 
line 738 of the fifth .flBneid, and line 740 of the 
feventh, in which exprefs mention is made of 
Aulus Gellius. To the opinions of Lambecius, 
Falfter, and Barthius, I accede ; and if the reader 
fliould think it worth his while to confult the 
authors whom I have juft now fpecified, he pro- 
bably will agree with me in refitting the at- 
Hippts of thofc who wfit^ AgcUius, It muft, 

*b a however. 
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hawcvct, be conftttcd, diat Agefius " occurs in 
die ancient Greek hiftorians. Thus Barthius 
(peaks of Agelius, bifliop of Conftandnople^ 
mentionec^ by Nicephorus Calliftus9 lib. ix. cap. 
t4$ and Fabricius> page 2, vol. 3. Bibliothecas 
LatinSj fays in a note, that he found the name 
AgeliuSy i>ook y» chap. lo. in the Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory of Socrates. Thele examples^ how* 
ever, do not weaken the arguments of Lambe- 
ciuS) and> if the reader will turn to page 34 of 
([jerard Voffius de Hiftoricis Latinis, he will find 
pallages from Greek and Roman authors fo nu- 
merous and fo* clear> as to remove all doubt that 
GeUius was the nomen gendlitium, and Aulus 
the pntnomen. The queftion itfelf is of no 
great importance '* s but a Tranflator could not, 

without 

*' It is obfervable that the Greek name is fpelled with a 
fingle /• Fabridus tetis us that Maittaire (page 65 of bis 
Annales Typograph.) averts,' that in the firft edition of A. 
Gelliosy pEbliihed at Rome, he found Gelius, not GelUus. 

** ** Mitto fponte alia, quae ad redam nominis Geliiani 
'*' fcripturaxn vindicandam pertinent. MittQ» inquam ; me- 
«* mor, quod Jonfias d^ Scrip. Hiftor. Philof. 1. ii. c. 9. f i.* 
^ p. m. 190. monet in ilia appellations (Gellii an Agelli) 
•< diverfiute falutem Ronuni Imperii non verfari." Fal- 
fter de Vita, A. G. page 248. 

** Me fi quis judicium pofcat, dicam principio ea in re 
** ialutem Gnedse non veHari, deinde vero notnm mihi effe 
^ aliam fcriptorem magis antiquum fuifle Cn. Gellium 
*' Hiftoricnm, ad cujus difierentiam arbitrer veteres cricic6s 
ff iftom fuo A* prvBooutte femper fcribendnm duxifle ; fe- 

«* fequiores 
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Without impropriety^ have been wholly filcnt on 
a fubjcd, which has engaged the ferious atten- 
tion of many illuftrioiis critics* ^ 

About the age of Gellius learned men are di- 
vided. Thaddeus Donnola, in a Diflertation upon 
the Country of Propertius, fuppofes him to have 
written in the time of Adrian^ but Falfter con« 
futes this iconjedure, by (hewing^ that in 3. ii. 
14. and 16; books of the Nodes Attioej^ 
Adriian is called Divus> ah appellation hot ufuall^ 
given to the empeix>rs till they were dead. Bah- 
^us imagines that he flourifhed tknder the em- 
peror Trajan 1 but this mud be underftobd witii 
reftridions. Dodwell; Lambecius> and Borri- 
bhius are of opinion that he was bom in the reigh 
bf Trajan ; that he was a youth in that of Adrian ^ 
that he pafled his manhood under Antoninus 
Pius ; and that he died (b6n after Marcus An- 
tbninus had been railed to the imperial throne^ 
His inftnidor in grarhnniar was Sulpidus Apolli^ 
haris. He fbudied rhetoric under Titus Caftri<* 
tius and Aiitonius Jiilianus* After taking th^ 
toga virilism he went ftom Rome to Athens^ 
Where he lived on terms of familiarity with Cal* 
ViHus Taurusi Peregrinus Proteusi imd the cele- 

^ fequiores vero A gratide 8c g mlnotoin offendentes unaa 
<« noineh exinde concinnafie." fiarthins* cap. 7* lib. 35. 

for Geilios the hiftoriaiiy of whom Barthius (peaks, fei 
page 1193, voL L of Hlrlet*! Intrododio ia Notitiim Lite- 
raioneRoinana^ pahliihed.at Noremberg. 1781^ and Vofltnl 
4bHifiori€b Litiidff> p. 34^ 

♦b 3 bratfd 
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bratcd Herodes Atticus, While he was at- 
Athens, he began his " Nodes Atticac.'* From 
his writings it appears, that he was well ikilled in 
philology and moral philofophy, and that he em- 
braced the tenets of his illuftrious contemporary 
Phavorinus. After traverfing '' the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome, where he applied 
himfelf to the law, and was appointed a judge* 
He was deeply verfed in the works of iElius 
Tubero, Cascilius Gallus, Servitius Sulpitius, and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law ; and we 
find that, among his contemporaries who were of 
the fame profeffion '*, Sextus Cecilius, Feftus Pof- 

tumius, 

^* 1 he learned reader will readily diftinguifh the objedb 
•f Gellias's travels from thofe of many ancient philofopheri^ 
who went from one country to another, and who, after de- 
livering their opinions occaiionally, and perhaps with little 
premeditation, on fubjeds of critidfm or ethics, gave a new 
arrangemeni to their matter, and a new polifh to their 
ftile, for the purpofe of publication. See Markland's Pre- 
face to Maximus Tyrias, p. 28« edit Reifke, Leipiic, 1724. 

''^ In chapter ix. book xL 1 have delivered my opinion up- 
on the charge of bribery alledged againft Dcmofthenes, and 
happy am I to flatc. upon the authority of a learned friend, 
that the fame opinion was long ago entertained and defend-* 
od by that accompliihed fcholar and illuflrioas lawyer, the 
btc Mr. Charles Yorke. He had written, I am told, upon 
xhu fubje6t, a diiTertation, in which all the evidence fuppHed 
by the writers of andquity is carefully coiIe£led, and judi- 
^lOttily examined, and in which the decifion of this moft 
able examiner is in favour of that man* whofe eloquence 
sliaims us in our yoath, and from whofe patriotifin we ak 

eager 
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tumius^ and Julius Cdfus were his friends. As 
Cujatius^ BnfToniiJs, and Buda^s have intrdduced 
into their works many quotations from the Nocf- 
tes Attica% it fhould feem that his authority 

upofi 

ttger to wipe oot e^ery ftain which the riialignity of jiil 
. cootemporaries, and the credulity of later writers^ may have 
endeavoured to fix upon it« The erudition difplayed in 
this work of Mr. Ycrke's lay perhaps within the reach of 
odier fcholars ; but thd regularity of the strrangefnents, th^ 
acnteiieis of the reafoning, and the exquifite perfpicuity, the 
grace, and the energy of the flile, are fplendid proofs of the 
vigorous and cultivated xiiind which adorned the amiable 
and venerable author. Oxford has long boafted, and juflly 
may (he boaft, of the corred tafte and the claflleat learning 
which are to be found in the profeffional writings of Judge 
Blackftone ; but they who have read fuch parts of the Athe- 
tiuk Letters, as bear the iignatureofC, will claim an equal 
degree of honour for the Sifter Univerfity^ when they re- 
count the praiies of this her illuftrious fon. 

The fkte of Mr. Ydrke's Diflerution was fo fingular> 
that I cannot refrain from communicating to my reader 
the intelligence I have received from the friend above 
mentioned. When Mr. Yorke's chambers were burnt at 
LincolnVIiln, this work was, among other papers, deflroy- 
cd; he indantly applied to his friend, the learned Dr. Taylor, 
of St. John's College, and the editor of Demollhenes, to 
whom he had formerly lent his manufcript, and who, from 
t\ui jnft ienie he had of its intrinfic merit, as well as from 
the partiality he bore to the charader of Demollhenes, had 
tranfcribed it in Ihort 'hand. Dr. Taylor wrote it out at 
full, and fent it to Mr. Yorke, among whofe papers it now 
ifmains. My friend has feen Taylor's Autograph, and 
he tells me, that Mr. Yorke had occafiom only in four or 
ilve places either to correal any miftakes, or to fupply any 

^b 4 omiiiions 
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^>on futgefU of profeflioiial knowledge ftood 
very high in the eftimadon of the learned men 
who have appealed to him. Whedier> in his 
j£tas Fhilologica» as it is called by Falfter> 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics are not agreed. I have fubjoined 
their different opinions '^ in a note from Fal- 
fter; and I have affixed tp it fome references 
to Blount's Cenfura Veterum. From thefc 
/ quotations 

omiffions made by Dr. Taylor. The work> be farther fays, 
Aot only aboaftds with iblid arguments and curious refearchy 
but contains fome verbal criticifm, which I have his autho- 
rity to pronomice exad and pertinent. Much were it to h% 
wilhed* that the prefent Lord Hardwicke could be prevailed 
vpon to favour the public with a compolition which would 
at once gradfy the curiofity of fcholars, terminate the con* 
troveriies of biographers, and retieA the very higheft ho« 
XioiXt upon the ienfibilityy tafle, and learning of his much 
revered and much lamented father. 

*^ *^ Alia eft %tas Gellii at ita dicam philologica, quam ill! 
argtntecon tribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Launa non ex grammaticomm libris comparanda, pag. in. 
20.-»CeIlarius in Prolegom. ad Curas Pofter. p. 23. — Re** 
chenbergius de Stodiis Academicu, p. 98.— Cyriacus Gun- 
therus, Lat. Reflit. p. i. p. 286.— Wdchius, Hiftor, Grit. 
L. Lat. cap. i. viii. p. iiS. ^^LLr^^JBniam clariffimus noder 
Borrichias in Confpedu Script. Lat. 37. p. 82. (qui tamen 
in analedis ad cogitationes fuas, p. 5.<— ^Gellium ad aetatem 
argenteam aliquatenus revocari pofle fatetur.) Item Fabri- 
cius in Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. alii ftrream denique ScioppiA 
Gelliomaftix cnjus haec ferrea vox eft in Infamia Famiani, 
pag, ii^mmCmJMt tMkbm judiai eft ftrrt0 ^Ptafh fcriftorem 

JgilUtm 
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quotations it will appear^ that I lay before my 
Engljfli readers the worics of an author, whole 
matter has made him an objcft of curiofity to 
the mod diftinguilhed fcholars ; and whqfc (Vile, 

even 

Agtllimm rW/orr— quaAi Sc]Oi|ppii improbitatein« V. C. Fran* 
cifcos Vavaflbr, lib. de Lodkra Didione, cap. it. p. m. 275. 
in hiiiic modttm retundit.— N^oe audiendmn nlfo modo pato 
Gafparem Scioppium, pnefidenteih grammaticnm, qui Gel- 
liom ioTiliffiiiui maximeqae ignobili repotiat state et ultimb 
fcriptoribos anniuneret. Jodicium quantum exiltimare poiTttm 
omnis jndicii et prudentix expers. Nanquam dubitaverim 
quia Gellius multo ad fummos quam ad infimos fcriptores 
propius accedat» ita diligent, et accuratos, et elegans, et 
vaiiosy et amoenus ubique et curiofus mihi quidem videtur.'* 

Fairierus de Vitaet Rebus A. GelliL 
Audiantar Phil. Beroaldus in Annotat. ad Servium^ p. 
in. 263. Locapletiflimi icriptores, inter quos haud dubie 
nameratar Gellius: Jac. Dur Cafellius» lib. ii. Var.Cap. 
p. 231. A. Gellius feriptor nitoris ac facundiae haud vuU 
gans elegantiarumque veterum & memorianim pleniflimus : 
Jo. H. Boeclerus» de fcriptor. Sec. P. C. II. p. 62. Sin- 
gnlaris Thefaurus* antiquae eloquentis & philofophiae^ fed 
paucis perfpedus latet in Aido Gellio, ne quern prejudicio 
decipiat Lipfii iniquior cenfnra in Prseloqu. Senecnc: item 
in Bibliographia Critica, cap. xxix. p. 458. Auli Gellii 
liber eft aureus— neque quifquam negaverit> aurcum efie 
icriptum> cujus audoritate perpetuo nituntur reflauratores 
antiquitatby Onuphrius, Panvinius, Sigonius, &c. Stilus 
ejus eft optimus neque ob antiquorum ufum vocabulorum 
deiinit efle Latiniflimus: Mart. Schoockius^ in Epift. de 
Pigm. Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius nulli fecundus gramma- 
dcus, fi non tribu grammatica longe eminentior : Jo. Bab- 
tifta Pius in Annotat. L. Latinae Gnecasque, cap. i. p. 587. 
Gellius non minus emditus quam nitidus & cmnnflus fcrip- 
tor: item cap. xL p. 405. Togatornm eruditifTimus A. 

Gclliui : 
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even in the judgment of the moft acute criticf^ 
is rather to be commended for its beauties^ thaii 
blamed for its lingularities* 

Gellias: If. Caufabonos^ in not« ad Saetori. CaKf. c. 56^ 
p. m. 74. A. Gcllius elegantiBunns fcriptor : item in not. ad 
Theophaftri Charadt cap. xix* p. m* 371. eruditiffimirs : 
Jofias Mercerosad Noniimi^ p. 12}. Gellii do^na 5» 
degantia at teftittionio perhibendo advocarentur a Noni^ 
Marcello (qui nomen ipfius &pe di^imularit) meruerants 
Fred. Rappol^ in Obfervat. Philolog. ad lib. ii. Nof)'^ 
Attic, c. 28. No^es Atticae eruditum politioris litteratufst 
facrarium : Er. Puteanns^ in EpilL ad G. J. Vofliam^ dank 
Lovanii JII. Kal. Sept. cioidcxLii. 

Hie (Geilius) ille fcriptor eft, qai magnam antiquitatit 
partem N«£Ubus fuis illuflrat, varius, Latinus* accuratus* 
OI. Borrichius» in Cogitat, p. 70. A. Geliius luculentus 
a.udtor. Salmafius, lib. de Helleniflica, p. 37. Antoninorum 
a?vo Agellios politiffime et elegantiiCme fcripfit* item p. 83* 
Apud omnes hodie litteratos pro elegantiflimo Latins Lin- 
gusB auflore habctar, & olim habitut eft> paiEmqae a gram-^ 
maticis tanquam fcriptor idonens citatus« a qnibufdam etiam 
multis in I«cis ad verbum pene tranfcripios. Jo. Alb. Fa* 
br)cia5, vol. i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. A. Geilius litterariun 
Sc antiquitatis peritiffimuv 

Confult alfo Blount's Cenfura Veterum, at the pafTages 
from St. Auguiline* Gifanias Lipfius, Sec. quoted under 
the art. de Aulus Geilius, pages 102 and 103. 

The reader will excufe the length of this note. I have 
brought forward to public view a writer whofe work hat 
never appeared in our own language, and I am anxious to 
vindicate my chcuce, by the high and numerous authorities of 
the learned men» whofe judgments on the merits of Aulos 
Geilius have been here fct befort the reader. Henry 
Stephens has writtea a profeiTed and moft able apology for 
Aulus Geilius, in oppofition to the petulant and malignant 
^eofurcs of Lud. Viv€6. 

It 
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It were liipcrfluous for me to detain the reader 
by any elaborate difquifitions upon the view with 
which Aulus Gellius compofed his work, or the 
reafons which induced him to give it the appella- 
tion of Nodtcs Atticae. My author has, in 
thefe refpefts, happily anticipated the labours of 
his commentators, by a Preface, which at once 
exhibits to every reader the candour of his fpirit, 
the elegance of his tafte, the diligence of his re- 
fcarches, and the extent of his erudition. Ta 
refcue the tide of his book from the imputation 
of quaintn^s, I have inferted in a note the 
names of many modern fcholars, who in thisL 
relpcd: have imitated Aulus Gellius '^. 

In regard to the tides of the chapters '% I have. 
* met 

'* ** Ad Nodium Gelllanaram imltationem No£b9 7V^ 
** culanas Sc Rawennatenfes fcripfit Jo. Matthxas Caryophi* 
^ Ids> Gtniales Joannes Nardins^ Jacobus GofTeUDs^ Gr^nim^ 
^ ginfis : Aupiftoi five Ptrufinas^ M. Antonius fionciariusy 
** MwmoMtinas Joannes Bacchotias, Medicos Jo. Freitagius, 
" profeiTor Groningeniis." Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. I,4t« vqL 
ill. p. 4. 

Falfter (page 260.) adds> the NoAes Academics Jc). 
Frederici CbrilUi,^ publifhed at Hall, 1727 ; and he is him- 
felf the author of a work called Nodes Ripenfes. I fee it 
referred to in his Critlcifms upon Aulus Gellius, but I havf 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it. I would ob- 
ferve, that our learned countryman, Richard Johnfon* pub<* 
liHiedf in 1718, his Noftes Nottingamicx. The book is very 
fcarce^ bat deferves to be reprinted. 

'^ It is proper^ I believe, to read with great caution, thf 
lides prefixed to mapy ancient writings. $an£lius has vin* 
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met with fome difficulty in detemiining upoii 
their authenticity. H. Stephens has endeavour- 
ed to prove, that they were not written by Gcl- 
liusj and has fuggefted a plan for correfting 
them. I have read the arg;uments of Stephens 
with great attention, and with fome conviction ; 
but, after repeated and careful examination, I am 
inclined to think that nearly all of them were 
written by Gellius himfelf, and that feveral of 
them, fince the writer's time, have been more or 
Icfs corrupted by tranfcribers. Falfter, in the 
Commentary which I have fo often had occafion 
to quote, contends that they are genuine, and 
has drawn up his opinion in the form of a regular 
fyilogtfm. He refers alfo his readers to the 
Primae Vigilise of the Noftes Ripenfes, where 
the queftionj it fcems, is more direftly and fully 
difcufled. Upon the force of arguments which 
I have not had an opportunity of feeingi it is 
impofllble for me to decide ; but when I con- 
fider the long and diligent care which Falfter 
has employed on this work of Gellius, together 
with the profound erudition and fblid fenfe whicli 

dicated Cicero from the flippant attack of i^ntonius Majo- 
ragius, upon tlie titles of the paradoxes, which doubtlefs 
have little conne6lion with the fabje^ls refpedivei/ treated 
in thenii He flic»vs tliat they were written iince the time of 
Cicero> by foihe unfkilful and officious grammarians. He 
declares alfo, that the titles fet before the Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
Maximus, are foreign to the meaning of thefe writers. Vid« 
pag. 553. Sandii Mincnrtj edit. Aznfterdam^ 1704. 

appeat 
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appear in his other publications, I feel myfelf 
difpofcd to bow down to the authority of an 
enquirer fo impartial, and a judge fo faga- 
cious. 

Having enumerated the editions of which I 
have myfelf made ufe in this tranflation, I (hall 
content myfelf with referring fuch readers as .may 
wifli for more information to MorhofF's Poly- 
hiftor. lib* iv. chap* 14. Zeunii Introdudlio ad 
Notitiam L- L. page 101 • and the Bibliotheca 
Ladna of Fabricius, vol. iii. and vol. i. 

Happy were it for the interefts of literature, 
if they who have cultivated it with the moft 
brilliant fuccefs had always been exempt from 
the afFcftation of fingularity, the perverfenefs 
of contradiftion, and the virulence of calumny. 
To thefc caufes, indeed, muft be afcribed the 
greater part of the objeftions that have been 
urged againft Aulus Gellius, as taftelefs in his 
remarks, or frivolous in his difquilitions. But^ 
fortunately for my author, they who admire are 
more numerous ^mong men of letters, than 
they who negledi: him. And in refped to 
the faults that have been charged upon him^ 
his advocates have fhewn not lefs zeal, and 
kv more abUity, th^i) his accufers. The tran- 
(later, doubtlefs, will not be (hehered by the 
excellence of his author from the blame that 
may be due to his own miftakes. He may be 
cenfured by fcholari) for want of fidelity, and 
Vol, L * b 7 by 
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by intelligent pcrfons of every clals for want 

df perfpicuity. He feels> however, fomc con»- 

foladon, when he refle£ts, that the generality 

of his readers will fit down to the perufal of 

his tranfladon widi minds neither encumbered 

by pedantry nor inflamed by prejudice. Ht 

indulges fome hope that meeting, as they aflu''* 

redly wiJl, with elegant amufement or with 

ufeful inftrudtion in the matter of his author; 

diey will be dialed to fee, in the intentions 

and the exertions of his tranflator, fome apo« 

logy for defe&s, which, from the new and 

difficult circumftances of his undertaking, it wav 

Bot always poflible for him to avoid. 

It remains for me to ftate the aid^ which' 
I have received from a few learned contem* 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit- 
ted by me without the confeibufhefs^ of ingra« 
titude, may be here introduced, without the im- 
putation of arrpganccr Mr. Porfon^ the Cory^ 
pharus of Greek literature inr this country, moft 
obligingly favoured me with his opinion on two 
or three paflages of great intricacy. When- 
the work was printed off, I fent it down for pe- 
rufal to Dr. Parr, in whom I formerly had 
Ibund an able inftrufbor, and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend. He was pleafed 
to exprefs his warm approbation of the tafk m 
which I had engaged, to correfi: feveral mi£- 
iakes in the tranflation and in the notcs^ and ta 

fijpply 
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fupply fome additional matter upon obfcure and ' 
dubious topics^ about which I con(blted him^ 
On the taftc and the judgment of Mr. Nare^ 
|t were unneoeflary for me tto enlarge in this ' 
place. I muft, however, gratify the beft feelings 
of my heart, by a public mcndon of the afliftance 
he gave me in my endeavours to obtain a diA 
jdnft and jull perception of my author's meaning^ 
and to illuftrate it by pertinent annotations. 
The honeft triumphs of fri^ndfbip cannot be 
concluded more properly, than by a thankful aqd 
refpeftfiil acknowledgment of the permiffion I 
liave received^ to dedicate the tjranQaooQ of iVulus^ 
Gel]ius to the E^l of Or^nj. 
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MORE pleaGng works' than the prelcnt 
may certainly be found ; but my objeft in 
writing this, was to provide my children* as well 
as myfelf with that kind of amufement, in which 
they might properly relax and indulge themfelveSi 
at the intervals from more important bufinefi. 
I have preferved the fame accidental arrangement 
which I had before ufed in making the colle6tion. 
Whatever book came into my hand, whether it 
was Greek or Latin, or whatever I heard that 
was either worthy of being recorded or agreeable 
to my fancy, I wrote down without diftinftion, 
and without order, Thefe things I treafuredup 
to aid my memory, as it were by a ftorehoufe of 
learning : fo that when I wanted to refer to any 
particular circumftancc or word which I had at 
the moment forgotten^ and the books from whicli 
they werc^ taken happened not to be at hand, I 
could eafily find and apply it. Thus the fame 
irregularity will appear in thcfe Commentaries, 
as exifted in the original annotations> which were 
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concifely written down without any method or 
arrangement in the courfe of what I at different 
times had heard or read. As thefe obfervations 
^t firft conftituted my bufinefs, and my amiifc- 
mcnt, through many long winter nights, which 
I fpent in Attica, I have given them thp 
name of Attic Nights, by no means imitating 
the fine tides ' with which various books of a 
fimilar kind have been infcribed, by writers 
in both languages. Thefe authors having got 
together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 
methodical kind of learning, have for this rca- 
fon ftudied to give their books refined and 
dainty titles. Some of them we find called 
*^The Mufes," others *' Silvae:" one man calls 
his book " Minerva's Robe*," apother, " The 
Horn of Amalthea K" One is termed " Ho- 
ney-combs," another " Pafturcs^" another 
^' My own Readings," another " Ancient Read- 
ings," another " Flowrcts," another ^^ Invenri- 
l^ns." This rnan names his work " Lights," that 
" TapeftriesV' others are called "Pandeas'," 
" Helicon," "Problems,"" Manuals %" "Small 
Arms;" fome alfo are (tiled " Memorials," 
*^ Praftical Hints," " Leifure Amufements," and 
" Lcflbns." We meet alfo widi " Natural Hif- 
tory," « Various Hiftory," « The Parterre," 
** The Orchard," and " Common Places;" 
many have called their books, « Mifcellanies j" 

t nay, 
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nay, fome have been ftiled ^^ Moral Epiftlcs," 
others " Epiftolary or Mixed Qiieftions," with 
various other appellations, which to me ap- 
pear too quaint, and to fmell of afFefted re- 
finement. For my own part, and fuitably to my 
own capacity, without care or ftudy, and as fomc 
may think rudely enough, I have called my book 
j^fic NtghtSy from the place where it was written, 
and from the circumftance of its being in the 
winter; thus yielding the palm to others in the 
dignity of my title, as the work itfelf is obvioufly 
inferior with rcfpedt to the labour and embel- 
lifhment of ftile. But in making thefe coUedions 
and remarks, I had not even the fame purpofc in 
view with the majority of thofe to whom I al^ 
lude ; for all thefe, and the Greeks in particular, 
reading perpetually a valt multitude of things, 
have heaped together, whatever they met withi 
without any difcrimination '% as if the quantity 
were their only objedt ; in perufing which the 
mind will be fatigued and exhaufted, before it 
meets here and there with any thing amufing to 
read, ornamental to know, or ufeful to remember. 
As to myfelf, being very partial to the faying of 
Heraclitus" the Ephefian, a man of the higheft 
eminence, namely, that various but confufed 
knowledge does not lead to wifdom *S I have moft 
afliduoufly employed, and even wearied myfelf in 
all thofe intervals I could fteal from bufinefs, ii^ 
turning over and curforily reading a great num« 

A3 bcr 
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bcr of books. But I have felcftcd from them not 
many things^ and indeed fuch only as might lead 
lively and ingenious minds, by a fhort and fimplc 
procefs, to the defire of liberal fciencc, and the 
ftudy of ufeful arts, or which might rcfcue men 
bufied with other occupations, from a mean and 
difgracefiil ignorance of things as well a^ words. 
The few things, therefore, which may occur in this 
volume, curious or perplexing, on the fubjefts of 
grammar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the 
ftill fewer and more abftrufe on the rights of au- 
gurs and the priellhood, let them not be pafled 
over as either unimportant to be known, or hard 
to be underftood. I have not explored, nor dif- 
cufled elaborately the intricacies of thefe quef- 
tions. I have rather given the firft fruits '^ and 
a tafte as it were of thofe liberal arts, the total 
ignorance of which indicates a fliameflil ncgleft, 
and would be unpardonable in a man of the mod 
moderate and ordinary education '*. — Of thofe, 
therefore, if any fuch there be, who at their leifure 
may have fome amufement in pcrufing thefe lu- 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they (hall find 
what they long fmce knew, they would not dc- 
fpife it as being trite and very common j for 
what is there in literature fo abftrufe, but that 
many men know it? It is recommendation 
enough, that thefe have been neither prated over* 
again and again in fchools, nor thumbed in com- 
mentaries. Should they meet, perchance, with any 

I thing 
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diing that is new and original, I think it juft that 
diejr fhould weigh without any fpirit of cavil, 
whether thcfe very few ffight leflbns arc con- 

• • • 

tempdble as to their power of exciting literary 
application, or languid in affording ingenuous a« 
mufement, or whether they arc not rather of that 
nature and defcription by which the natural ta- 
lents may be improved and ftrengthened, the 
memory become more prompt '^ the feculty 
of reafbn more acute, the Ipeech more correft, 
in hours of relaxation more delightful, and in 
cxercifc more liberal. As for thofe parts which 
may fcem not fufiicicntly pcrfpicuous, or too in- 
complete and fcanty, I beg to have them con- 
fidered as written not fo much to inffanf): as 
to fuggcft ; . and that my readers would be con- 
tented with them as pointing out the paths ia 
which they arc to go, which afterwards, if they 
think proper, they may purfue farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors : as to whatever they may 
think reprehenfible, let their refentment, if they 
pleafe to indulge any, be diredted againft thofe 
by whom it was originally written. If they Ihall 
find the fame thing exprefled differently elfe- 
wherc, let them not be too haftily difplcafcd j I 
would have them firft refer to the contents of 
thofe books, and the authorities of thofe writers,, 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
myfclf, mufl have examined; but it will he 
far better for fuch as have neither enjoyed 
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THE wholfc of this Preface in the earlier editions which 
appeared of our author^ was fubjoihed to the lad chap- 
ter of the laft book. It feems wonderful how it ihould get 
there, haring no manner of connexion with the fubjeft of 
that chapter. Later editions reftored it to the place for 
which it was obvioufly intended, for no preface can be ad- 
duced, which more fenfibly or in more elegant terms inform^ 
t)ie reader of what the author had in view. 



« More pleating nvorh, &c.] — I have in a former work 
remarked, that it was an elegant diflindlion of the earlier 
writers to enter at once with a manly abruptnefs on their 
fubjeft, without mifeniploying their reader's time or their 
own, by elaborate and ufelcfs apologies, yet in their dia- 
logues fuch apolpgies were often interwoven. 

• My chjL/ren.] — Thus Cicero avowedly wrote his Book 
of Offices for the ufe of his fon^ 

■ Fine titles.] — In the infancy of letters in this coun- 
try, a propenfity prevailed for giving the mod whimfical and 
unaccountable titles to books: we accordingly meet with 
" Hunger's Prevention," " Omnibus et Singulis, or Mat- 
ter for all Men," " The Will of Wit, Wit's Will, or Will's 
Wit, chufe you whether," " The Dialogues of the Crea- 
tures," " A Springe to catch Woodcocks," " Your fervant 
Gentlemen," with innumerable others. On this fubjedl alfo 
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of the titles of books» the reader may confolt the Prolcgo- 
mena of Salaafios in Solinum. That ]esraed man ridicules 
Gellios for having fallen into the fame error for whirH he 
cenfares others. The appelktion of Nodes Attics bein^, 
in the eftimation of Salmafius* no lefs faftidious and aftecled 
than thofe which are enumerated in the Preface. 

^ Mtjurvd's r0^^.]— The original is «:«T^cfy which in its 
appropriate fenfe means an embroidered vcH Tiered to Mi- 
nerva; this was its primidve fenfe, hct afterwards it \\ as ufed 
to iigni/y» generally^ a matron's robe. In its fall meaning 
it was fpecifically applied to a veil which wa;» carried about at 
Athens with great folemnity at the feafl of tliC PanathcDasa ; 
it had embroidered en ii the ligure of the gia«;i Enceladus, 
who was flatn by Minerva, and was worked, not by any fe- 
male hands indifcriminatcly, but by virjHns, who v.-jij called 
"Z^arrttaii there were alfo wovcr Iw this robe th3 names of 
exalted and iUudrious char?.6lers, fujh b*ing termed ii|t«» 
VMrXw. See the Equites of AriHophaTi:^s, line 560 : 

In the former of which lines, a remarkable r^fcmblance 
appears to the Mi verfe of the ^^.th chapter of hccleLif- 
ticus : 

Let us now praife famons men, and our fathers that begot us. 

If the pcplus received any contaminntion from dirt, or r.ny 
thing elfc, it was the office of particular pe-fon? to cleanf;; 
it There was alfo a pephis at EIca, fic^cd to Juno. Iw the 
Iliad, wh;n the Trojan matrons go iii io'enT. proccflion to tiie 
temple of Minerva, to implore tha: godAji^ to r^rnn-e Dio- 
med from the field of battle, the of cring Imagined to Lc moll 
acceptable to her is a fuperb veil : 

Go« a fpotlefs train. 
And bum rich odours in Minerva's fane ; 

The 
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The largeft mantle your full wardrobes hold, 
Moft piized for art, and labour'd o'er with gold. 
Before the goddefs honoured knees be fpread, &c. 

Where the word ufed is iri«^of» upon which lines of Pope 
I would remark, that the flrong epithet of ayiXM^^, applied 
to Minerva, is unnoticed ; that ** a fpotlefs train " is explc 
tive, and not in the original ; and that Homer's defcription 
of the peplus to be ufed for this purpofe is, literally, the moft 
elegant, the largeft, and that which you yourfelf value the 
moft. The carrying of this robe in fclemn proceffion is alfo 
mentioned by Virgil : 

Interea ad templum non xquae Palladis ibant 
Crinibus Iliad es paftis, peplumque ferebant, 
Suppliciter triftes. 

Cicero, in his Epiftles to Atticus, b. i6. c. 1 1. mentions a 
book written by Varro, and called Pepliographia, the fubjed 
of which is the praife of illuftrious charaders. Ariftotle alfo 
wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplum, and 
which contained the epitaphs of heroes ; a fragment of this 
book is preferved by Canter. In this alfo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Confult the Cice- 
ronian Index of Emeftus. 

• TJI?e borH of AmaltbeaJ] — The ftory of this horn is vari- 
onlly related. Jupiter was fa id to have been brought up by 
fome nymphs, and fed with goat's milk, and that in gratitude 
he tranflated the goat amongft the conftellatiens, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfe, which was endued with the 
lingular virtue of producing to the nymph whatever fhe 
defired to extrafl from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly gii en to books, the contents of which were 
of a mifcellaneous nature. From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every modern nation and language has 
been applied as emblematic of abundance. 

• Pajturci.l — Such colledions were called Anthologies, 

and 
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^d fometimes artfrntou See Carmen Meleagri, p. 5;. of tb» 
Nodtia Poptar. Antholog. fubjoined to the Oxford edition 
pf Cephalos, Anth. Gr, 

* Tafefiries.] — ^The Greek word is Yt^uixm kc ; this alb 
means books of mifcellanies. — Thus Clemens Alexandrinus 
confeiTes that he gave the name of Ir^uiAarui to his books 
from their various matter. Our author feems particularly to 
aDudeto the £t^/x«ti»c of Plutarch, cited by Eufebius in his 
Preparatio Evangelica, book i. — Thyfius. 

Origen alfo wrote a book> which from its mifcellaneons 
matter he called St^w/a*tik; a metaphor, fays Erafmus^ taken 
from painted hangings and tapeftry, of which formerly the 
rich, and great were extravagantly fond. The parafite, ia 
t&e Pfendolus of Plautus, threatens his flaves, that he will fo 
lace their jackets that Campanian tapedry (hall not be 
half fo variegated. See Erafinus» where he explains the 
term Periftromata Campanica^ 

• Ptf«i/.f5/.]— This literacy means a compilation, being 
derived from citv all, and ^ix«fA«» to receive. It has (ince 
alfo been not unfrequently ufed as a title to books but is 
more particularly applied to the Digeil or Code of Jufli- 
nian. 

» AftfmrtfZr.]— In its firft fenfe £pr;^M^»%« means dag- 
gers, weapons convenient for the hand. This is the title 
of a book which we have of Epidletus. Erafmus alfo 
wrote a book which was termed Enchiridium Militis Chrif- 
tiani. Manual^ till within thefe few years^ was an appel- 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi- 
pally coniined.to thofe on the fubjeds of devotion. It is 
now confidered as quaint, and is bt:coming obfolete. 

••^ Without any difcrimination,'\ — The original contains a 
proverbial expreilion, which it would be difficult to convey 
in a tranflation. '* In quas res cunquc incideritnt, alba uc 
dicitur linea, fine cura difcriminis folam copiam fedlati con- 
vcrrebant." " Whatever they met with a white line, as 
k is faid, and without taking the pains to difcriminate, they 
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The largeft mantle your full wardrobes hold, 
Moft prized for art, and labour'd o'er with gold. 
Before the goddefs honoured knees be fpread, &c. 

Where the word ufed is iriirXoir» upon which lines of Pope 
I would remark, that the ftrong epithet of etyt^Mn^, applied 
to Minerva, is unnoticed ; that ** a fpotlefs train " is explc" 
tive, and not in the original ; and that Homer's defcription 
of the peplus to be ufed for this purpofe is, literally, the moft 
elegant, the largeft, and that which yon yourfelf value the 
moft. The carrying of this robe in fclemn proceffion is alfo 
mentioned by Virgil : 

Interea ad templum non xquae Palladis ibant 
Crinibus lliades pafiis, peplumque ferebant, 
Suppliciter triftes. 

Cicero, in his Epiftles to Atticus, b. i6. c. ii. mentions a 
book written by Varro, and called Pepliographia, the fubjcdt 
of which is the praife of illuftrious charaders. Ariftotle alfo 
wrote a book, to which be gave the name of Peplum, and 
which contained the epitaphs of heroes ; a fragment of this 
book is preferved by Canter. In this alfo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Confuli the Cice- 
ronian Index of Emeftus. 

• TJI?e borH of AmaltbeaJ] — The ftory of this horn is vari- 
onlly related. Jupiter was fa id to have been brought up by 
fome nymphs, and fed with goat's milk, and that in gratitude 
he tranflated the goat amongft the conftellatiens, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfe, which was endued with the 
lingular virtue of producing to the nymph whatever (he 
defired to extrafl from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly gii en to books, the contents of which were 
of a mifccllancous nature. From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every mcdern nation and language has 
been applied as emblematic of abundance. 

• FtijlitrcsJ] — Such colledions were called Anthologies, 

and 
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■' Ftrjtjrmts, a ttfii^]'n^Termz Ukea fram the ceremonieft 
of fiicrifice. Libaxnentam allades to the caftom of fprink- 
ling wine on the ground after the offering up of the viflim, 
which was calied'the libation; but the pried: firft of all tafted 

^ M$dtrattfy.]'^T}i$ U certainly not exprefled with the. 
fiiU force of the original* which is ch/iiiter, and which im^ 
pliet foch an edflcation^ at every Roman citizen may be ex- 
peded to receire* 

'* ne Mfliiw7.]— See this paiTage in a manner tranfcribed 
by Macrobins, in the firft chapter of the firft book of the Sa- 
tomalia. Invenies plurima quae fit aut voluptati legere, aut 
ciiltBi legifle, aut nfui meminilTe, nihil enim huic operi in- 
fertom poto> ant cognitu inutile, aut difficile perceptu, f<^ 
omnia quibns fit ingenium tuum vegetius, memoria admini- 
culatior» oratio foUertior, fermo incorruptior. 

Concerning which paiTage it may be obferved, that the 
firft editions of Aulas Gellius retained the reading of orMtia 
>Mbrfi#r9 which, confidezing the context, has no meaning at 
aU. 

'* jija;J]^^A dunce has no concern with the males, no 
more have jays, the moft garrulous of birds> with mafieal 
inftniments. Concerning the Amaracus, the following words 
of Servins feem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
name of a youth who was perfume bearer to fome prince ; 
he happened to fall while carrying (bme unguents, and the 
mixture of them made the odour flill more exquifite ; from 
hence the moft delicious perfumes were called amaracina* 
He was changed into the herb fweet marjoram, which^ 
henceforth bore this name. Virgil mentions the herb, JEjbl. u 
693,— 

UbI mollis amaracus ilium 
Floribus et dulci adfpirans comple£titur umbra. 

See alfo Pliny. Nat.Hifl. xxi, n. 
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beaped together, as if aiming at quantity only." The line 
anciently ntcd by architeds was a white line> which, pre- 
vious to its being applied, was robbed over with red chalk : 
thus, fay the commentators, the expreffion of alba linea was 
applied to a perfon who approved of every thing indifcrimi- 
nately. The correfpondent term in Greek, of Xivjm 0T«0piic, 
was ufed with the (ame figni£cation by Plato and by Plu- 
tarch. It alfo occurs in a fragment of Sophocles, preferved 
in Snidas : 

I can no more guefs what you mean than if a white line 
were applied to a white flone. 

Erafmus in his Adagia does not omit to make mention of 
th?s proverb ; and the reader will find the Greek expreffion 
of X'9xi9 rta^im explained in Zenobius* 

■" Her adit us. ]'^The hiftory of this philofopher is given 
by DIcg'T.cs Laertius, and may alfo be found in Moreri. 
The more ol>vions circnmflances of his life and mannen, as 
contr:;Ped with thofe of Democritus the Cynic, are fufficiently 
known. 

** Lfad to i«o<u;/f4jfr.]— .The fcnfe of the Greek proverb^ 
fays G*'OPovius is» that confufed and ill digefled knowledge 
opprcfl'es the mind, and does not promote wifdom. A iimi- 
lar fentimt^nt occurs in Seneca ; non refert quam multi fed 
quam bjiii kgr^ntbr libri. And the Cynic, in the 13th book 
of Athcnxus, cxpreiTcs Jiimfclf to the fame effe£l : 

Nothing can he emptier tiian excefs of knowledge. Gronov. 

Gronovins has omiitcd to inform the reader that the above 
Greek vciTe, cuoied by the Cynic in Athenxus, is given to 
tiioponax. Si'c alfo the firil chapter cf Ecclcfiaftes, the lad 
trerfe. " For ir- much wifdom is much griefc and he that 
increafeth knowledge increafeth forrow.^' 
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BOOK I. 

Chap. I. 

By what proportion and compart/bn Plutarch has af^ 
firmed that the philojopher Pythagoras reajoned upon 
theftature by which Hercules was dijiinguijhed when 
he lived among men. 

PLUTARCH", in the trad which he wrote 
on the difference exifting among men in 
the accompHfhments of mind and body, tells us 
^th what (kill and acutenefs Pythagoras the philo- 

fopher 

■ Fluianh.^^^Vi tranflating this firft paflage, I have ventured 
CO-diifer from the reiading of all the later editions of my author. 
To me it feems more probable that Plutarch (hould write a 
treatife on the general fubjed of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accompliihments of mind and perfon, and cafually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with rcfpeft to Her- 
cules, than that he fhould do fo on this latter fadl only. The 
firft afforded ample matter for curious and philofophical difqui- 
fition» whilft the other muft have been confined to a few partial 
circamftances. The firft cditionA of Gellius give the title of 
tliif loft trad of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
▼erfion ;. nor can I eafily believe that it was an interpolation. 

Vol. L B it 
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fopher reafoned, in difcovering and afccrtaining the 
fuperior hcighth and fize of Hercules. For as it 
was well known that Hercules had meafured with 
his feet the fpace of the ftadium * at Pifa, near the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and that the length of 
it was fix hundred of his fteps 9 and that the other 
ftadia in Greece, afterwards introduced, confifted 
alfo of fix hundred paces, though Ibmewhat fliorter ; 

It muft be confefTed that the firfl and fecond editions read in the 
firfl paragraph ejus ptaftantia^ without any mention of Hercules* 
which is certainly attended with great perplexity. I have» 
however, before me an edition of fo early a date as 15171 pro- 
bably the fourth, which retaining the title of Plutarch's tni^ in 
the Greek, reads alfo not ejus prxftantia, but Herculis pneftan- 
tia. This, in my opinion, removes every difficulty. 

A catalogue of the works of Plutarch, which have not come 
down to us, is to be found not in Suidas, as Carolus Philippu^ 
in his Animadverfions on Aulus Gellius, aflerts, but in the Bi- 
hliotheca Gra:ca of Fabricius. Gellius quotes other works of 
Plutarch, which alfo are lord, in Book II. chap. viii. and elfe- 
where. 

* Btaditim,'\ — The dLTerencc of opinion which has exifiedl 
amongit learned men, in their edimate of dillances, feems \m 
Iwive arifen from their not applying the fame ftadium, or fiDia 
their net properly defining the word itfclf. Perhaps it will be 
enough generally to inform the Englifh reader, that the ftadia 
to which reference is ufually made by claffic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic. The Olympic ftadium 
was llx hundred feet, the Pythian a thoufand, and the Italian fix 
hundred and twenty-five. 

I (hould add, that the Olympic ftadium was ufed in an ap- 
propriate fcnfe, to fignify the fpace in which the chariot meet 
were performed- In thici fenfe it is ufed by Mr. Gibbon :— * 
«« The Olympic ftadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion."— Sec farther on this fubjcft Weft's DiflerUtion on tht 
Olympic Games, and the Voyage du Jeune Anacharfif. 

he 
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he drew this obvious conclufion : — That according 
to the rules of proportion, the exaft mcafure of 
the foot of Hercules ' as much exceeded thofe of 
other men, as the Olympic .ftadium was longer than 
the reft. Taking, therefore, the (ize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it fuch a height of body 
as the regular fymmctry of all the other limbs dc- 

• The foot of HircuiesJ] — From hence comes the proverb of 
£x pede Hercalem, You may know Hercules by his foot, of 
which the chapter before us is a fufiicient explanation. A iimi- 
lar ftory is related of Phidias, who, from feeing the claw of a 
lion, was able to afcertain the exad fize of the animal. This 
alfo gave rife to a proverb, Leonem ex unguibus eftimare. You 
may guefs the fize of the lion by his claws. This is explained 
in the Adagia of EraTmus, who refers the reader for an accurate 
defcription of the rules of proportion to the third book of Vi- 
trnvius. James Gronovius, in a note to this chapter, tells a 
ridiculous dory of an enormous human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. The emperor gave it to 
PakKer the geometrician, commanding him to defcribe the ex- 
id proportionfl of the perfen to whom the tooth belonged* 
which he is faid to have done. I'he anecdote is related by 
PhlegOB.— Paufanias fays, that the height of Hercules was four 
culuts and a foot. But perhaps we are not able to reafon more 
accurately about the cubit than about the ftadium. If we take 
die mean proportion between the fcripture and the Roman cu- 
bit, we may fuppofe Hercules to have been fix feet feven inches 
high. There are many who conceive our firfl parent to have 
been of fUli more extraordinary (ize. 

There is a mountain in the iiland of Ceylon, called the Peak 
of Adam, becaufe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
was die place of lus refidence. The prints of his feet are yet 
to be found there, above two palms in length. Pythagoras 
woa|d not infer fnch a gigantic flature from thence as that 
wUdi odiers attribute to Adam.— £tf^/r. 

B % oiaadcdj 
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manded, he inferred from it, as a juft confequence, 
that Hercules as much furpaffed other men in fta- 
ture, as the Olympic ftadium exceeded all thofc dc- 
fcribed with the fame number of paces. 



Chap. II. 

Apajfagefrom EpiSletus the Stoic^ quoted appojitely Irf 
Herodcs Atticusj againft a certain boafiful young 
man J aftudent (in appearance only) of philojophy \ ly 
which he has elegantly diftinguijhed between the true 
Stoic, and the mob of prating coxcombs who call 
themfelves Stoics. 

H ERODES ATtlCUS', a man of con - 
fular rank *, and eminent for his knowledge 
of Greek, frequently invited us, when purfuing our 
ftudies at Athens, to his villas near the city; that is 
to fay, myfelf S the mod excellent Servilianus, with 

many 

' Herodes Atticus was defcended from the great Miltiadcs ; 
but though burn to fplendour and the mod profufe wealth, he 
chofe rather to be diilinguifhed as the friend and cultivator of 
learning. He wrote many works, none of which have come 
down to as. He had a fon as flupid and contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eilimable. See him again mentioned. 
Book IX. c. ii. Book XVlil. c. xii. Book XIX. c. xii. 

* CcHjular rtf«^.]^The title of Vir Confularis, or Confular 
Man, was given to whoever had ferved the office of conful. 

' That is to /ay, fnyj'el/.'] — This paHage contradidts the refined 
ufagc of modern times, which requires chat the perfon fpeaking 

(boiild 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 
from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with him at his 
villa named Cephifia, and the fummer was the hot- 
teft, and the dog-ftar reigned, we were protected 
from the heat by the fhades of fpreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refrefhing por- 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeablenefs of the whole villa together, every 
where refounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the fame place was with us a young 
man afFeding to be a ftudent of philofophy, and, 
as himfelf pretended, of the Stoic feft, but into- 
lerably pert and loquacious. In thofe converfations, 
which fucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuf- 
tom to difpute difFufely, and with rude and unfea- 
fonable abruptnefs, on fubjefts of philofophy ; con- 
fidently aflerting that, compared with himfelf, every 
.one elfe, the very firft in Attic eloquence, every 
Roman^ nay every one of Italy without diftinftion, 

fhould name himfelf lafl. It does not appear that the ancients 
had any fixed and determinate rule on this fubjed, for wc indif- 
ferently find the perfon fpeaking the firft and the laft member in 
the fentence. See Cicero, in his Oration pro Domo : " Quod 
enim par amiciciae confularis fuit unquam in hoc civitate con- 
jundius quam fuimus inter nos ego et Cn. Pompeius." See 
alfo Livy, who makes Tullus thus exprcfs himfelf: " Quod 
bonum fauftum felixque fit populo Romano ct mihi. «« Thy 
&ther and I," fays the Virgin to our Saviour, " have fought 
thee ibrrowing." — Again, Chrift fays, " I and my Father arc 
erne." The anecdote of Wolfey, and his phrafc of" Ego et Rex 
meas," which was made part of the accufation againft him, is 
^ciently known. See Animadver. Philip. Carol, p. | ^^ 

B 3 was 
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was ignorant and unaccompliihed. He would alio 
din us with hard and unufual words, with enfhar* 
ing fyllogifms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
fuch no one Could explain fatisfaftorily but him- 
fclf. As to ethics, the nature of the human undcr- 
ftanding, the caufes of virtues, their offices, proxi- 
rnates, and oppofites, the fallacies and difeafes of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
thefe were what no man had explored, compared, 
and reflefted upon, more than himfelf. He afferted 
alio, that the habit and condition of happinefs, 
which he conceived himfelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminifhed by pain or difeafe of 
body, or by any of thofc dangers which menace 
death ; and that nO malady could cloud the fixed 
and fcrene countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
thefe empty boaftings till we all wilhed them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, when 
Herodes Ipeaking in the Greek tongue, as was his 
more frequent cuftom, thus addrelled him : " Suf- 
fer me, thou greaceft of all philofophers, fince be- 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourfelves anfwcr you, to recite from a book, what 
Epiftetus, indifputably the firft of the Stoics, thought 
and faid en fuch lofty boafting as your's. He then 
ordered the fecond book of the DiflTertations of 
Epiftetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
juft fcverity thefe youths who, c^ling themfelves 
Stoics, without being of upright and ufefiil lives, 
amufed themfelves with trifling theorems, and in 

difcuffing 
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^irciiffiiig puerile elements. The book was pro-* 
ducedj and the pallage read from it^ in which Epic^ 
tetuSjt with equal fcyerity and humour, feparates 
and diftinguifhes from the true and genuine Stoic> 
who certainly was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 
the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling them- 
Jclves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear- 
ers in a dark cloud of verbal fubdeties ^ profaned 
the character of a moft venerable feft. 

** Talk to me concerning good and evil K 

** Hear 

" The wind from Ilium to the Cicon's fhorc 

*' Hath driven me : — 
** Of things, fome are good, fome evil, and fomc in- 
different. Now the good arc the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them ; and the evil, vices, 
and what partakes of vice ; the indifferent lie be- 

♦ Verbal /uhtlitiesJ] — Sec thcfc technical quibbles and falla- 
cies of the Stoics humoroufly illullrated by the anecdote of 
Protagoras, in Book X. c. x. A perfpicuous and fatisfadlory 
account of the philofophy and difcipHne of Zeno and his fol • 
lowers b to be found in Enfield's Hiilory of Philofophy, an 
ttieful and important work. After relating the flory of Prota- 
goras, Dr. £n£eld adds, *' Such vagaries of human ingenuity, 
however trifling and ridiculous in themfelves, afford an inflruc* 
tive example of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and 
of the mifchief arifmg from philofophical vanity. What can 
we (ay to the whole buiinefs of dialectics, as it appears to have 
been condu£led by the Stoics, but exclaim with Seneca, Oh 
poeriles ineptias, &c." 

* TVi /tf wf.]— This pa^ge of £pi6tetus I have given in 
the verfion of Mrs. Carter, both becaufe I could not have ren- 
dered it fo well myfelf, and becaufe I am happy in this oppor* 
Omity of paymg a compliment to a refpedable character. 

B 4 twcen 
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twcen thcfc,- as riches, health, life, death, pleafurCj 
pain. 

" Whence do you know this ? 

*' Hellanicus fays it in his -Egyptian hiftory — For 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
(ippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
of thefe things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But (hew me how you are ufed to exercifc yourfelf 
on ftiipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
jnaft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you are fcreaming, and fays. For Heaven's 
fake talk as you did a little while ago : Is it vice 
to fufFer Ihipwreck, or doth it partake of vice ?^ 
Would you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head ? What have we to do with you, Sir ? We 
are perifhing, and you come and jeft. — Again, if 
Caefar fhould fummon you to anfvver an accufation ; 
remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one (hould meet you, and 
fay. Why do you tremble. Sir ? What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Crcfar within give vir- 
tue or vice to thofe who approach him ? — What 
do you too infult me, and add to my evils ? — Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble ? Is 
there any other danger but deadi, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what 
Ihould there be elfe? — Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufe to fay of thefe things ? — What have you to do 
with me. Sir ? my own evils are enough for me. — 
you fay right -, your own evils are, indeed, enough 

for 
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for ypu : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar- 
rogance, by which you were elefted as you fit in the 
fchools. Why did you plume yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

Obfcrve yourfelves thus in your aftions, and 

you will find of what feft you are. You will find 
that moft of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and thefe but loofe ones/' 

On hearing the above, this moft arrogant young 
man became mute, .as if alj this had been fpoken 
net by Epiftetus againft certain other charafters, but 
by Herodes againft him. 
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Chap. III. 

ChUo^ the Lacedemonian^ bad a doubtful opinion of 
what was allowable to be done in behalf of a friend i 
that we ought very anxioufly to confider whether it 
he excujeabky in the fervice of friends ^ to tranjgrefs 
the law. Remarks and quotations from ^heophrajlus 
and Marcus Cicero upon thoJefubjeSls. 

IN their writings * who have recorded the lives 
and aftions of famous men, it is faid of Chile - 
the Lacedaemonian, that on the laft day of his life, 
when death was approaching, he thus fpake to his 
Ibrrounding friends : — " That there is very little of 
all that I have faid and done in the courfe of a long 
life, which has given me caufe of repentance, you 
may, perhaps, well know. At this period I cer- 
tainly do not delude myfclf, when I fay, that I have 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 

■ Jn their luritingsJ] — In the earlier editions of Gellius, the 
former part of this chapter is wanting. It began with the 
fentence, Chilo homo praedabilis fapicntix. It was reflored by 
Canter from all ancient manufcript. See his Nov. Left. c. v. 

* Chile,] — Chilo was one of the fcvcn wif« n\en, and faid to 
have lived 550 years before Chrift: little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wife and virtuous. A (ketch of his life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius, in whofe work alio the anecdote 
here related of him may be found. An example of his fagadty 
may be fccn in the firll book of Herodotus ; and fuch of his fay- 
ings as are prefcrvcd prove him to have been a man of profound 
thinking, and accurate knowledge of the human heart. 

gives 
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gives me uneafinefs, one incident alone excepted^ 
in which, whether I aftcd right or wrong, I am by 
no means fatisfied : I was once a judge, with two 
odiers, on the life of a friend. The law was fuch 
as to require his condemnation. Either, thercfbrCj 
a friend was to be loft by a capital puniftiment, or 
the law was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va- 
rious means of alleviating fo perplexing a matter 
which prefented themfclves to my mind, that which 
I adopted feemed comparatively the moft juftifia- 
ble : I filently gave my own vote for his con- 
demnation, but I perfuaded my fellow-judges to ac- 
quit him. Thus, in fo important a bufinefs, I 
neither violated the duty of the friend, nor of the 
^udge. But the faci gives me this uncafinefs : I fear 
that it was in fome degree both perfidious and cri- 
minal, on the fame occafion, at the fame time, and 
in a common bufinefs, to perfuade others to do that 
which in my own judgment was not right." — Here 
we find that Chiio, a man of fuperior wifdom, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
offend againft law and equity; which thing alfo 
diftreffed him at the clofe of life. Many others 
alfo of thcfe who cultivated philofophy, ' as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with particular 
fenfibility and acutcnefs, " Whether a friend may 
be aflifted (I ufe their own words) in oppofition to 
juftice, to what degree, and in what inftance$." 
The meaning of which is,, that they enquired whe- 
ther fometimes, againft law and cftabliftxed ouftom^ 
a friend might be affifted, on what particular oc- 
cafions, and to what e^^tent. Many^ as I before 

remarked> 
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remarked, have difputed upon this queftion ; but it 
has been inveftigated with the greateft diligence 
by Theophraftus, one of the moll modcft but 
moft learned of the Peripatetic feft. His opi- 
nions on thio fubjeft are to be found, if I remem- 
ber right, in liis firft book on Friendfliip, which 
Cicero appears to have confukcd ' when he wrote 
his own. What other things he thought pro- 
per to borrow from Theophraftus, he tranfpofed, 
as was the nature of his genius and taftc, mofl: hap- 
pily and moft pertinently. But this particular pafr 
• fage, though, as I before obferyed, fully difcuffcd, 
and of all things the moft difficult, he (lightly and 
haftily paffcd over. He has omitted to borrow 
what Theophraftus wrote with equal labour and 
rcfleftion ; and leaving the more perplexed and 
fubdc part of the difpute, has given but a few words 
on the nature of the thing itfelf. If any one fliall 

• Jppears to havi con/uuet^^] — Philippus C^rolus, a learned 
commentator on Gellius, points out to the re«adcr various paf- 
fagcs in the writings cf Cicero, which arc ob\ icufly borrowed 
from popular Greek author, v.ithout acknowledgment ; particu- 
larly from Dinarchus, Dcrnoitlicnes, Plato, and Ifocrates which 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accufation of 
Verres, in his fpeech for Milo, in his oration againft Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibus, and in many other places. — 
A memorable inftance of this plagiarifm, if i: may fo be called, 
is exhibited in the woik of Mucrobius, who has in various 
places taken whole pafTages, and almoft entire chapters, from 
Gellius ; which is the more fmgular, as they lived in point of 
time not very remote from each other. A collection of thcfe 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomafius, to which, fays 
the learned author of the preface to Bellcndenus, in the opinion 
of Morhofius; more might be added, 

chpofc 
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thoofe to examine the paffage in Cicero, it is here 
added : — 

" I am of opinion that this diftindtion fhould be 
obferved : If the minds of friends be of approved 
worth, there Ihould then, without any referve, pre- 
vail betwixt them a participation of all things, of 
defires and of plcafures ; but if any emergence 
arife in which the lefs ingenuous defires of our 
friends are to be gratified, and which involve their 
fafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de- 
viate from what is rights if this may be done with- 
out extreme infamy ; for thus far indulgence miay be 
given to friendfliip." — We may deviate, fays he, 
from what is right when a friend's life or reputation 
is at (lake ; but of what kind this deviation may be> 
how far we may go to aflifl: a friend, or in what 
vicioufnefs of his mind, he does not fpecify. Yet 
in thefe perils of our friends, what avails it me to 
know that I may deviate from what is right if 1 can 
do fp without extreme bafenefs, unlefs he had allb 
informed me what his idea of extreme bafenefs is j 
and having once departed from equity, how far I 
may proceed ? '^ Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to friendfhip." — Now this is the very thing 
of moft importance to be known, but which thefe 
teachers have not defined, how far, and to what 
degi'ees, allowance may be made for friendfliip. The 
wife Chilo, mentioned above, to prcferve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went -, 
to fave his friend's life, he gave advice which was 
wnjuft J but at the end of his life he doubted whe- 
ther this adion could be cenfured a& criminal. We 

muft 
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mud not," fays Cicero, " take up arms againft our 
country to fcrve our friend." Who did not know 
this, as Luciiius obfeives,' before Theognis^ was 
bom { But this is what I enquir , and am anxious 
to know, that granting a fiend may be fcrvcd 
Againft law and agdinft equity when it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he lays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
cafiuns, and to what extent ? Pericles of Athens, a 
man of exalted genius, and adorned with every va- 
luable accomplilhmcnt, gave us in one inftance his 
undifguifed fentiments. A friend having afked him 
to forfwear himfclf in his intereft and behalf he 
made him this reply : " It becomes me to aflifl: 
my friends, but I muft alfo reverence tihc gods *." 

♦ Before T'i&fo^/V.]— The original is. Hoc profedo nemo 
ignoravit etiam priufquam Theognis, ut Luciiius ait^ nafceretur. 
1 bcHevc the vcrfion I hav;^ given will be found fufficiently 
Kteral and corre^ ; but a French tranilation of Gellius, not 
long fince publifhed, renders the pafTagc thus : '* £h ! qui eft-ce 
qui rignoroit ? c'eft un axionie plus ancien que Theognis et 
Luciiius.'* 

The fame expreflion^ ufed proverbially, occurs in Plutarch : 
T«T» yAt v^iy qr^ir Oi07»i» yE^oMvai* It fcems furpriling that this 
expreflion has not been noticed by any of the profefled collec- 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
amongft the fragments of Luciiius: *< Priufquam Theognis 
nafceretor.'* 

* Rrvirena thf £^j.]— It is here read fxixc» ^«*"' I think, 
with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, de 
ineptaTerecundia,b better : we there find it f^t^t rv Puftu ufque 
ad araflL I prefer this from its particular allufion^ for it was 
cnftomaiy 6^ the perfon who took an oath to touch the altar. 

X Theophraftus* 
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Theophrafhis alio, in his book before mentioned, 
introduces this ftibjeft more at large, and handles it 
more corrc6Uy and with greater minutenefs than 
Cicero. But even he in his diflcrtation does not give 
his opinion of (ingle fafts, nor does he adduce the 
unerring teftimony of examples ; but he treats the 
fubjeft fummarily, and in a general way, as thus : 
** A fmall and trifling degree of bafenefs," fays he, 
*' or even of infemy, is to be incurred, if great advan- 
tdjgc may thus be obtained to a friend ; for the fmall 
(lain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more ferious excel- 
lence of aflifting a friend. This trifling blot, this 
little aperture ^ as it were in our fame, is mended by 
the folidity of the good derived to our friends 
Neither, he adds, fhould we be moved by words, 
that the purity of my reputation and the intereft of 
my friend are things not equal between them- 
felves. Thefe mull be determmed by the weight 
and impdrtance of immediate circumftances, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed which are either equal, 
or not much otherwife, when our friend's interefl: 
is to be weighed againfl: our integrity, this latter 
muft preponderate. But when our friend's intereft 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour is 
inconfiderable, then the advantage of our iriend 

• ^^ertun.] — Lacuna ; perhaps eYelet-*|iole« though left 
degant» would better have conveyed the meaning of the au- 
thor. 

fiiould 
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fhould be fuperior to any regard for our own vir- 
tue i juft as a vaft weight of brafs is of more value 
than fmall filings of gold." — 1 have added the words 
of Theophraftus on this fubjcd : 

*' In a thing of this kind I do not know which is 
more eftimable, or which part, compared with the 
correfpondent part of fomething elfe, is preferable. 
As for example j as gold is more eftimable than 
brafs, and a portion of gold, compared with its cor- 
refpondent portion of brafs, fcems of more valuej 
but an accumulation of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration.'' 

Favorinus ' alfo, the philofopher, fomewhat re- 
laxing and inclining the exaft . balance of jufticc, 
thus defines this indulgence and feaibnable kind- 
nefs. " That which is called favour by men is a 
remiflion of thefeverity of juftice according to the 
occafion." 

In another place this fame Theophraftus has thus 
exprefled his fentiments : — " The fmallnefs and the 

^ Fai'crimisJ] — The life of this philofopher is given by Phi- 
loftratus. He wrote various things on hillory and philofophy, 
as appears a!ro from Stobccus. He lived in the time of Adrian. 
It is reported that he exprefled himfelf afloniihed at three 
things :— That, being bom in Gaul, he Ihould fpeak Greek fo 
well ; that, being an eunuch, he fhould be accufed of adultery ; 
and that, having confidently tliwarted the emperor, he (hould pre- 
ferve his life. His name in Greek is <I>»jSfli;^iFo? ; his Latin 
name is Favorinus, from Favor, as Cenforinus from Cenfor. 
He was remarkable alfo for his great fluency of oratory. Be- 
fides Pliiloflratus, the reader may confult concerning him Sui- 
das, who fays, amongft other things, that he was an hermaphro- 
dite > and Lucian^ in his Eunuch, and Demonax. 

magnitude 
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magnitude of thefe things, and all thefe eftimates 
of duty arc mcxicrated, direfted, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally affefting them, 
by the dependant circumftances of perfons, caufes, 
and feafons, by the neceffities of the things them- 
lelves, concerning which it would be difficult to 
give decided precepts, all which confiderations to- 
gether mayjuftify aflent or the contrary. Thefe 
and fimilar opinions are profefled by Theophraflus 
difcreetly, earneftly, and pioufly, yet rather with an 
intention to diicriminate and argue, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence. For they indeed who 
are ignorant of the caufes of knowledge, the diver- 
fities of bodies, and the modes of diiputation, can^ 
not produce a precept plain, diftinft, and unchange- 
able, that will apply to every faft, which was what in 
the firft part of this eflay I faid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wife and falutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who was the occafion of the arguments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced ufe- 
iulnefs, as reftraining within due limits the ungo- 
vernable pafEons of love and hatred, — *' So love % 

• So /(»;/.]— !>This fingular fentiment, here afcribed to Chilo,- 
15, by Ariftotle and Cicero> given to Bias. In Cicero's tradl 
on Friendfhip, I^elius affirms it to have been the opinion of 
Sci]rip Africanus> that no fentiment could be adduced moro 
hoftile to true friendfhip ; which, indeed, if the fentence be un-. 
derftood literally, is natural and jufl. To refb-ain the impulfe 
of the fecial affedUons, from the idea that we may one day hato 
thofe whom now we love, tends to poifon the fourccs of tho 
aobleft virtues, to excite univerfally the unamiable fpirit of dif-* 
trufty and, like Rochefaucault's Maxims, to prefent us only with 
the mcift unfavourable pidbire of human nature. But perhapt 
no more was intended than generally to teach us moderation in 
die indulgence of all our paffions. 

Vol, I. C (fays 
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(fays he) as if you would one day hatC) and fo 
hate as if hereafter you may love." Concern- 
ing this Chilo^ Plutarch the philofopher thus writes, 
in his trcatife on the Soul : — " The fage Chilo 
hearing one fay that he had no enemy, afked him 
if he had then no friend -, thinking that friendfhips 
and enmities neceffarily followed^ and were depcn* 
dent on each other/' 



\ 
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Chap. IV. 

the nice and curious explanafion, by Antonius JuUanus^ 
proving the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero^ 
in one of his orations. 

ANTONIUS JULIANUS^ the rhcto- 
rician, was of a very ingenuous and pleafing 
temper ; bis learning was both ufeful and agreeable, 
and liis diligence and memory, with refpeft to an- 
cient elegancies, was exceedingly copious. He was 
almoft always employed in examining the works of 

For the few chapters like the prefent which occur in this 
lvork> the author himfelf has made an adequate apology in his 
preface. Concerning this« it mud be acknowledged that^ turn- 
ing on a verbal nicety and diilindlion in the Latin language, it 
cannot be transfufed with due effe6l into any othdr ; nor if it 
could, would it materially gratify the curiofity of an Englifb 
reader. It was omitted for this reafon I prefume in the French 
tranflation of Gellius, which I before mentioned, though that 
work certainly contains other chapters on the fubjedl of gram- 
mar and verbal criticifm equally dry and unintereiling. For 
my own part, having undertaken to tranflate the work of an 
ancient writer, I ihould tliink that I imperfedly performed my 
duty by fuppreffing any part of my original becaufe attended 
with difficulties, or becaufe it was in my own judgment com* 
paratively lefs entertaining. 

* Antonius y«/rViii«/.]— ^Commentators exprefs a doubt whether 
this is the fame perfon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi- 
putius Felix in particularity the name ofSalvius Julianus, This 
latter lived in the time of Adrian, wrote on the Jews^ and is 
«U6 mentioned by Spartianos, £ufebius« and others, 

Ca the 
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it is pwed. He changed, dierefore, and fubftituted 
a word fimllar to that which he omitted, that he 
might ftill feem to preferve the purport of the 
word owittgy the fubjeft of comparifon, and not in- 
jure the neatnefs of the fentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticife thefe paiTages of 
ancient writers, which young men read * under hig 
inipcAion. 

^ Touirg men r^^.]— This alludes to what formed a part of 
Roman education. It was ufual, after pailing through the forms 
of domeflic difcipline, for young men of family to be placed 
under the care and patronage of fome character diftinguilhed 
by abilities and learning. With him they conftantly fpent their 
dme> attending him in the fenate, at the bar, and conflituting at 
it were part of his family in private life. AmongH other things 
propofed to young men by thefe inftrudors, were controverted 
queHions of ancient hiilory or fcience, about which they were 
to exercife their talents in difpute and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival Hortenfius, Julius Csefar, and other il- 
luftrious charaders of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which conducted them to the highed honours of the ilate. 

It may be added, that in an earlier period of the Roman 
hiilory the ihidy of rhetoric was thought injurious to the youth, 
and prejudicial to the (late. Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the fenate were pafTed, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome. See Suetonius de Claris Rhetoribus. The ufefolneis of 
the art gradually appearing, it became, in fucceeding dmes^ 
highly honourable. 



Chap* 
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Chap. V. 

fiat the orator Bemoftbenes was dijiinguijhed kf a 

difgraceful attention to the ornaments of bis per/on i 

and tbat Hortenfius tbe pleader^ from the fame faulty 

and from bis ufing tbe action of a player %vhen be 

Jpokey was called a Bacchanalian dancing-girL 

IT is faid of Demofthenes ", that in neatnefs of 
drefs *, and attention to his perlbn, he was de- 
licate and exaft even to a fault. Fronn hence his 
fpruce veft and efFcnninate robes were ufed by his 

rivals 

" Dimoftbenes,'] — ^Thc name of Demofthenes is fo familiar, 
that a modern writer is fearful of introducing it» well knowing 
that whatever he can fay is in danger of being rejeded as trite 
and common. Yet, with the imprcfRon that many Englifh 
writers may have conceived prejudices againft this illuftrious 
charailer, haftily taken up, and, perhaps, urjuftly founded, I 
cannot rcfift the prefent opportunity of doing away fome of 
their efFeifls. It is by many imagined that in the great theatre 
on which his abilities were more confpicuoufly difplayed, he 
difhonoured his talents, and injured his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of Macedon. It is not confiftent with the 
limits whicJi I have prefcribed myfelf to enter into particulars ; 
but the reader may be alTured that the fallity of this imputation 
has been proved even to demonftration by a name as illuftrious 
as that of Paufanias. On the fubjedl of the accufation here in- 
troduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the mifrcprelentations of ignorance, much for the exaggerations 
of envy, Demollhenes died in exile, and probably by poifon* 
His melancholy fate, and that of Cicero, is alluded to in fome 

C 4 Tcry 
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rivals and opponents as a reproach againft him* 
This alfo gave rife to fundry bafc and unbecoming 
appellations, reflefting not only on his manhood, 
but his moral charafter '. In like manner Hor- 
tcnfius, almoft the greateft orator of his time, ex- 
cept Cicero, becaufe his drcfs was chofen and put 
on with the moft ftudied care and extraordinary 
neatnefs, and becaufe, when pleading, his hands 
were conftantly in action S had many harlh and 

very energetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em- 
phatically defcribes the ill confequences of indulging the ex- 
treme of tvcry ruling paflion :— 

'' Eloquium aut fanum Demoflhenis aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, et totis quinquatribus optaty 
Quifquis adhuc uno partam colit afle Minervam^ 
Quern fequitur cuflos angufbe vernula capfie ; 
Eloqoio, fed uterque pent orator." 
• Neaifu/s of Jre/s.]'^This peculiarity, which of itfelf will 
juftify no conduiion with refpedt to internal chara6ier> has dif- 
tinguiihed many eminent men of our own country. It is par- 
ticularly related of the pious Nelfon, and the accompliihed 
Gray. 

5 Moral chara^if.] — The expreffion in the original is of a 
kind which admits of no tranflation, and refers to the loweft 
and moft deteftable profligacy, concerning which, as Ogden, in 
one of his fermons, emphatically fays, *' the greateft ignorancb 
is the greateft wifdom." 

♦' His hands were conftantly in tf^iwr.]— Cicero, in his fpeech 
againft (^Caecilius, ufually called Divinatio, mentions this ha* 
bit of Hortenfius : ** Quid cum accufationis tuae membra dividere 
coeperit, et in digitis fats iingulas partes caufx conftituere/* 
Again : <' Mihi enim videtur periculum fore ne ille non mode 
verbis te obruat, fed geftu ipfo ac motu corporis pracftringat 
aciem ingenu tui." See alfo Valerius Maximus, Book VIII. 
c. X. who thus fays of Hortenfius, and his addon when fpeak* 
ing: ** Nefdres utrum copiditts ad audiendum earn an id 
ipedandum concorreretor. 

opprobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him; and in the 
very caufes and trials abufed for refembling an 
. zGtor. But L. Torquatus, a man of unpoliflied 
mind and unamiable manners^ when the affair of 
Sylla was before the judges, with ftiU greater 
bitternefs called him not an a£l:or, but the pofture* 
ihewing Dionyfia, a well-known little dancing-girl i 
'^ Dionyfia !" replied Hortenfius, in a foft and gen- 
tle tone ; " I had rather be Dionyfia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with the Mufes *, with 
Venus, and with Bacchus. 

> Unacquaintetl luitb the Mufes^ &c.]— The firft and fecond of 
thcfe expreflions require no explanation; the thirds ** unac* 
quainted with Bacchus/' does. The Greek is av^a^ort/c^i. 
which was applied to a perfon who faid nothing to the purpofe. 
The firft origin of tragedy was the iinging of verfes or hymnt 
in honour of Bacchus. When, as an improvement upon this^ the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumftances of ancient 
mythology, or to introduce fomething of a moral tendency^ the 
common people exclaimed, n^if v^o^ Aioivaey, This is nothing 
about Bacchus. 



Chap« 
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Chap. VI. 

Pajfagefrom afpeecb delivered by Met ell us Numidicus^ 
in his cenforjhipy to the people^ in which he encotiraged 
them to matrimony ; why thatjpeech is cenfured, and 
bow it may be defended. 

THE fpecch of Metellus Numidicus % a grave 
and eloquent man, was read to a numerous 
and learned company. It was his addrefs to the 
people in his cenforfhip, on the fubjeft of mar- 
riage, when he advifed them to take that ftate upon 
them. It contained this paffage : — 

" If, Romans, we could do widiout a wife, wc 
fhould all be without that fource of vexation ^ \ but 

fincc 

* NumiMcusJ] — He was fo called, bccaufe he triumphed over 
Jugurtha, king of NumiJia. He is mentioned in high terms 
of refpe«El by Cicero ; and his great fiimncfs of character is ex- 
tolled l>y Valerius Mi^ximus. 

* rcxaticn.'] — Philippus Carolus, a commentator on Gellius, 
is fo facetious at this paflkfre, th.it I cannot help giviug his words 
in Englifii : " The prail'es of virgins arc in every one's mouth, 
and they who are lionoured with their (h^iles feem to them- 
felves to be above tribunt^s, pnctors, and confuls; nay, to 
rife to heaven itfclf. Hence come thcfc foft expreffions, 
my delighi, my chiirnier, my foul, my honey, my rofe, light of 
my eye, &c. kc. But as foon as they bcrcome married women, 
this flower pcrilhes, wliich icems born for one fleeting moment. 
Then they arc changed indeed: the terms then applied to 
them are plagues, tempefls, toiments, curfe, continual fevers, 
and, to fum up all in a word, intolerable evil." 

But 
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fincc nature has fo ordered if, that we can neither 
live with them happily enough, nor without them 
by any means, we muft confult for our lading fe- 
curity, rather than a tranfient gratification." 

Some were of opinion that Metellus, being 
cenfor, and whofc bufinefs it was ' to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow- 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences 
of the marriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it J that, on die contrary, he fhould rather have 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the moft part, there were no inconveni- 
cncies in marriage ; but if fometimes there feemed 
any to arife, they were of no great moment, and 
very eafy to be fupported ; and that they were fooa 

But for thefe, and other witticifms of a iimilar import, ample 
compenfation is made by Milton, in his beautiful apoflrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
the iad burden of many a merry fong, from the time of Arif* 
tophanes to the prefent. See his Lyiiftrata, line io37# 

OvTt iv9 TraftfXt&^tT^p Hy aviv vap»i>kiQ^u»,** 

The literal interpretation of which is. True, and not falfe, if 
that faying, there is no living with thefe deflrudive creature^ 
nor without them. 

* PThoJe bufinefs it wAf.]— It was one part of the cenfor's of- 
fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to punifh 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the 
cenfor exaded a fine from him, which was called xs uxorinm ; 
wUch law, we are told by Plutarch, in his Life of Camillas^ 
that great man very rigoroufly enforced. 

4 forgotten 
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forgotten in the greater number of advantages and 
deUghts ♦. That thefe defefts neither happened 16 
all^ nor from any vice of nature, but from tht 
miicondu£fc and injuftice of certain hulbands. 

But Titus Ca{faricius was of opinion^ that thd 
^ech of Metellus was right> and perfeftly fuita^ 
bk. '* It became a cenfor," he obferved, *' to 
ipeak in one ftylej an orator in another. The lattei^ 
might be allowed to profeis fcntiments which were 
£dlacious, boldj fubde> and feduflive^ if they were 
but confident with themfelves, and could by any 
artifice imprcfs the minds of their hearers. Nay, it 
was dilgracefijl to an orator, when his caufe was 
bad, to omit any thing, or leave any thing unaf-^ 
(ailed. But with relpedl to Metellus^ he conti« 
nued, a venerable character, of fo much dignity and 
integrity, and fuch exalted rank, fuch a man ad- 
drefling the Roman people, ought not to utter a 
trord the truth of which was not alike known to 
himfelf, and obvious to his hearers; particularly 
when he was fpeaking on a fubjedt which every 
day's obfervation, and the general experience of 
common life, rendered familiar. Confeffing, then, 
a caufe of difquietude notorious to all mankind,- 
and thus deferving the praife of undifguifcd fince- 
rity, he concluded, as an eafy and neceflary confe-* 
quence, what was alike moft important and unde-^ 

♦ Df/iihtj,] " Felices ter et amplius, 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee maJU 

Divulfus querimoniis 

$upreina citius folvat amor die." Hor« 

iiiablej 
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fincc nature has fo ordered it, that we can neither 
live with them happily enough, nor without them 
by- any means, we muft confult for our lading fc- 
curity, rather than a tranfient gratification." 

Some were of opinion that Metellus, being 
cenfor, and whofe bufinefs it was' to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow- 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences 
of the marriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it ; that, on the contrary, he fhould rather have 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the moft part, there were no inconveni- 
cncies in marriage ; but if fometimes there feemed 
any to arife, they were of no great moment, and 
very eafy to be fupported j and that they were fooa 

But for thefe, and other witticifms of a fimilar import, ample 
compenfation is made by Milton, in his beautiful apoflrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
the fad burden of many a merry fong, from the time of Arif- 
tophanes to the prefent. See his Lyiiftrata, line 1037* 
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The literal interpretation of which is. True, and not felfe, if 
that faying, there is no living with thefe deflrudlive creatures^ 
nor without them. 

* ffho/e bufinefs it wAf.]— It was one part of the cenfor's of- 
fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to punifh 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the 
cenfor exaded a fine from him, which was called ses uxorium ; 
which bw, we are told by Plutarch, in his Life of Camillas^ 
that great man very rigoroufly enforced. 

4 forgotten 
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Chap. VII. 

Itt ibefe words of Cicero y taken from bis fifth watitm 
againfi Verres^ '* Ilancfibi remfperantprafidiofutu^ 
rum^* there is nothing to complain of or to cenfure j and 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies 
of Ciceroy by writing it " futuram." Alfo mention 

. If made of another word in CicerOy which is changed 
hy commentators from its proper ufage to an impro* 
per one. A few obfervations are fcattered upon the 
modulation and rhythm of ftyUy which Cicero fiudied 
with, great attention. 

IN Cicero's fifth oration againft Vcrrcs, in that 
copy the authenticity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, being made by the care and diligence of Tiro '^ 
it is thus written : — 

" Homines tenues obfcuro loco nati navigant, 
adeunt ad ea loca quae nunquam ante adicrant; 
neque noti efle iis, quo venerunt, neque femper cum 
cognitoribus cffe poffunt. Hasc una tamen fiducia 
civitatis non modo apud noftros magiftratus, qui ct 

■ 7/rc.]— This perfonage was firft the flave, then the freed- 
man of Cicero, and always honoured with his confidence and 
friend (hip, on account of his merit and accompli (hments. There 
is extant in Cicero's works a book of letters entirely addrefled 
to this Tiro, and full of cxprefiions of eilecm and kindnefs. It 
appears that Cicero always confulted him on what he wrote^ 
and left every thing to his care, to be publifhed or not, as he 
thought proper. 

legum 
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legum et exiftimationis periculo continentur, ncquc 
apud cives folum Romanos, qui et fermonis et juris 
ct multarutn rerum focietate junfti funt, fore fe 
tutos arbitrantur, fed quocunque venerint hanc fibi 
rem praefidio fperant futurutn."' 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
error in the laft word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurum, but futuram-, nor did they he- 
fitate to fay that it ought to be correfted ; left, as 
the gallant in the comedy of Plautus (for it was 
thus they indulged their raillery on the fubjed) fo a 
folecifm * in the oration of Cicero, ftiould be openly 
detefted. There happened to be prefent a friend 
of mine, a man of moft extenfive reading, of whofc 
ftudy, refleftions, and lucubrations, almoft all the 
writings of the ancients had been the conftant ob- 
jedt. He, on examining the book, affirmed, that 
there was no feult or inaccuracy in the word; 
and that Cicero had fpoken properly, and with ele- 
gance. Futurumy he obfcrrved, does not refer to rem^ 
as hafty and incurious readers think, nor is it ufed par- 
ticipially. It is an indefinite word, fiich as the 
Greeks call ayrapsfi^arovy not ferving number or gen- 
der,but altogether unconnefted and promifcuous. C. 
Gracchus ^ has ufed the fame kind of word in his ora- 

* Sffleci/m.] — So called, fays Gronovius, from Soli, a city in 
Cilicia, whofc inhabitants were faid by the Athenians, Soloikexein. 
Sec Diogenes Laertius, at the Life of Solon. 

f C. GraccbusJ] — Cicero, in his trad de Claris Oratoribus, 
(ays, " That he was a man of extraordinary talents ; that in 
eloquence he was inferior to none ; that his language was lofty. 
Us fentiments wife, and that he was in all tilings a great and 
^nified duurader."-— Gfv;y0<i/iW« 

tion. 
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tion, the tide of which is, *' De Quinto Popilio 
circum conciliabula/' in which is this paflage: 
** Credo ego inimicos meos hoc diilurum ;" where 
he fays diSlurum^ and not diSluros. Does not 
Gracchus apply precifely in the fame meaning the 
word diSlurum as Cicero does fuiurum ? Thus in 
Greek, without any fufpicion of error, the verbs 
^'otifo'ciy, 20-10-00(1, Af^ciy, and the like, are given to 
both nunnbers and all genders without diilin6tion. 
He added, that in the third book of the Annals of 
the excellent Quadrigarius ^ there was founds 
•* Dum ii conciderentur, hoftium copias ibi oc- 
cupatas futurum.'^ In the beginning alfo of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fame Qua- 
drigarius, there was this fentence: ^^ Si pro tua 
bonitate et noflra voluntate tibi valetudo fuppetit, 
eft quod fperemus deos bonis htncfailurim" In like 
manner in the twenty-fourth book of Valerius An- 
tias *, we read, " Si hae res divinas faftae riteque per-' 
litatse effent, harufpices dixeiunt omnia ex (ententia 
procejfurum effe." Plautus alfo, in his ^' Cafina," 
ipeaking of a young woman, fays occifurum^ and not 
Bccifurami as, 

^* Etiamne habet Cafma gladium ? habet fed duoi 
Quibus altero te occijurum ait, altero villicum/* 

♦ ^adrigaritis,'\'^Oi this Quadrigarius but very little it 
known. Much ufe was made of him by Livy> more by Gel- 
lius, and many things were taken from him by MacrobivSj, 
Servius,- Nonius, and Prifcian. A fragment of his works is 
found in Seneca. He was a writer of Roman annals. 

' Valerius -<to/Vu.]— This was another ancient writer of fu- 
perior diftm^OD, of whofe works a few fcattered fragments, 
only remain. He is ofteq quoted by Livy, and was of much 
i^e to Pliny. 

Thitt 
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Thus, too/Laberius ^ in his Gemellis : 

** Non putavi, hoc earn futurum. 

Were not, therefore, all thefe people ignorant of 
what a folecifm was? Gracchus ufed the word 

■ • 

diUumtn', Quadrigarius/«/«r»w, and benefaSlurum i 
VhxiX\}& occifurwn I Kntxzs procejfurum \ Laberius/tfr- 
iurumy all indefinitely. Which iifage is neither dif- 
riiiguifhed by number, perfon, gender, or tenfe, but 
comprehends them all by one unvaried termina-: 
tion. Thus Cicero ufed futurum neither in the 
iriafailirie nor riciiter gender, for that would have 
been a folecifm ; biit as a word which had nothing 
to do with any gender. This fame friend of mine, 
in Cicero's oration concerning the command of 
Cn. Pofhpey, affirmed, that it was thus written by 
Cicero, and fo hq always read : *' ^um veftros 
partus atque eos partus equibns vitam ac Jpirifum 
duett is in pr^edonum fuijfe poicfiatem JcidtisJ^ That 
it was no folecifm to fay in fotejlatem fuiffsy as the 
vulgar and haff-Iearned fuppofe ; but he contended 
the expreflioh was proper and correft, and was 

• £^^/r/«j.]— The Fragments of Labcrius were collefled by 
Henry Stephens, and publiflied with others of the ancient La- 
tin poets; and they are alio found in the Corpus Poetarum 
publilhed by Mattaire. He wrote rucirical pieces, and was 
urged by Julius Cxfar to appear publicly on the flage. This, 
being a Roman knight, he for a time refufcd to do, as an afl 
higMy degrading ; but he was finally compelled to gratify the 
tyrant. He introduced himfelf with that beautiful prologue 
which is found in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend iias 
done me the favour to tranflate.— It is hereafter fubjoiucd. 

Vol, I. D common 
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conimon alfo in Greek ; and that Plautus ^ too, wto 
was particularly exaft in his choice of words^ fays in 
his Apnphitryon, 

** Numero mihi in mentem fuir ; 

not> as was ufual, in mente. But befides Plautus, 
an example from whom he here adduced, I myfelf 
alfo have met with abundance of fuch readings in 
ancient writers, which will be found intcrlperfed in 
this colledion. But fetting afide both the reafon of 
the thing, and thefe authorities, the found and dil^ 
pofition of the words of themfelves declare, that it 
was more fuitable to the care of the words, and 
the modulation of Cicero's fpeech, when he might 
with propriety have ufed cither, to prefer poteftatem 
to potejiate. The former is more agreeable to the 
ear, and fuller in the fentence, the latter more harih 
and left perfcft i that is, fuppofing the ear to be 
corrcdt, and neither deaf nor ftupid. . For the fame 
reafon, indeed, he preferred the word explicavit to 
explicuity which began to be more in ufc. Thefe 
arc the words, as they appear in his oration on the 
Command of Cn. Pompey : " Teffis eft Sicilia, 
quam, multis undique cinftam periculis, jion terrorc 
belli, fed tonfilii ccleritate explicavii." If he had faid 
ixpUcuit^ the fentence would have limped with weak 
and imperfeft modulation. 

^ PhmtusJ]'^-^* In comoedia maximc claudicamus, licet Varro 
dicat mufas £X\\ Stolonis fcntcntia Plautino fermone locutttras 
laifley ii Iiatinc loqni vcllent" — ^in/iiian. 
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Chap. VIJL 

$tory found in the hooks of Sotion the pbilojopber^ 
concerning the courtezcm Lais^ and Demofthenes the 
cratoTk 

SO T i b ^I » was a man of no mean diftin6Uonj 
of the Peripatetic fed. He wrote a large 
book foil of diflPufe and various hiftory, which he 
called the Horn of Amalthea *, which word is of 
the fame import as if ohe fliould fay Cornucopise. 
In this book the following ftory is related of De- 
mofthenes the orator, and Lais the courtezan t— ^ 
^* Lais/' fays he^ ** of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beauty of her perfon, obtained a prodigious 
deal of money ^ and it was notorious that fhe was 
vifited by men of wealth from all parts of Greece j 
but no one was admitted who did not give her the 
film fhe demanded S which, indeed, was extrava* 

* Soiion,']^-^T\as phiIo(bpher lived in the time of Tiberius» 
and was preceptor to Seneca, by whom he is rcfpcdtfully men- 
tioned. 

* Horn e/ jimaMna.]-^et the Author's preface. 

' ShidemanM,] — At the doOrs of the apartments inhabited 
by courtezans, were infcribed their names, and the fum that was 
cxpeded. This we learn from Juvenal, Petronius, &c. The 
fum here demanded by Lais of, Demofthenes is afked, for the 
fame purpofe, of a young man in Plautus : 

" Alias me pofcit pro ill^ triginta minas 
Alias talentum magnum> neque qaicquam queo 
iEqoi boniqoe ab eo impetrare." 

D ft Sant 
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gant enough. Hence, he remarked, arofe that pro- 
verb fo common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to fail to Corinth ^j that is, it was abftird for 
any man to vific Lais at Corinth, who was unable to 
give what fhe required. This woman was pri- 
vately vifited by Dcmofthenes, who defired her 
favours. But Lais afked a thoufand drachmae, or 
a talent ; this isy in our money, equal to a hun- 
dred thoufand fefterces. Demofth^nes, ftruck with 
the petulance of the woman, and alarmed at the 
grcatnefs of the fum, turned back j and as he was 
leaving her, faid, " I buy not repentance fo dear.*' 
But the Greek words he is reported to have ufed 
are more pointed : *' I buy not repentance at a 
thoufand drachmae/* 

♦ To Corin/h.] — ^This prorerb is alfo eScplained another way j 
The feas in the vicinity of Corhuh were of very difficult navi- 
gation ; therefore it was neither eafy, nor always fafe, to make 
the harbour of Corinth. The explanation, nc\ crthelefs, which 
is here given by Grllius, i? more plaufible, and more generally 
accepted. Corinth was always famous for its luxury and licen- 
tioufnefs; and a thoufand nymphs of pleafure, confecrated to the 
fervice of the Coiinihi.in Venus, could hard'y fail of attracting 
a concourfe of idle uud vohiptuous Grangers. Horace feems ta 
adopt the latter explanation here given : 

" Non caivis hoftiini contingit adirc Corinthiun; 
Sedit qui timuit nc non fuccedeiet/' 

Erafmus, alfo, in hh account of tliis prove: bial expreflion> quotes 
fome lines relieving on Corinthian voluptuoufnefs ; which^ fays 
he, I would tranflate; if they were but a^ moded as they are 
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Chap. IX. 

■ 

^e cuftom and difcipline of the Pythagorean JchooU with 
the time fixed for their fpeaking and being ftlent. , 

fTpH H E order and method which Pythagoras * 
X* obferved, and afterwards thofe who fucceeded 
him, in the admiflion and inftrudlion of difciples, is 
(aid to have been this : — Firft of all, the youths 
who offered themfelves for his inftruftion he phy- 
fiognonnzed *, which word means to judge of the 
manners and difpofitions of men, by forming a con- 
jecture from the caft of their face and countenance, 
and from the general form and manner of the out- 
ward perfon. Then he, whom he had thus ex- 
amined and apiproved, was immediately admitted 
to his difcipline, and, for a certain time, was en« 

■ Pytbagoras.l — Every thing of importance concerning Py- 
thagoras, his life, his difcipline, and his fy Item, the reader will 
findcoUeded and arranged with great perfpicuity in Enfield's 
Hidory of Philofophy, to which, once for all, I refer for fiicli 
further explanation on the fubjedl matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or ncceffary. 

* Phyfiognomizid,'\ — That a ftudy like that of phyfiognomy, 
which refts on no bafis, which every man's obfervation knows 
to be delufive, and which in no refpecl conduces to the advan- 
tage or happinefs of mankind, fhould have employed the learned 
and the wife of ancient and modern times, is a ftriking proof of 
homan infirmity. The mod ancient writer on this iu'^jecl is 
Ariilode ; of more modem times, Baptifta Porta was the man 
who mod excited attention ; and, at the prefent period, Lavater 
has exercUed great ingenuity on the fubje^ : all have had their 
admirers. 

D 3 ' joined 
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joined filcnce ^ ; the period was not the fame to all, 
but it varied according to his opinion of their ta«» 
Jents. He who obfcrved filence, heard what was 
feid by others i but was not fufFered to enquire, if 
h« happened not to underftand, nor to make re- 
mark§ on what he heard. No one was filent for a 
lefe fpace than two years *, in which procefs of being 
filent, and of hearing, the difciples were called 
bearers. But when they had learned what is of all 
things the moil difficult, to be filent and to hear, 
and were inflrufted in the art called the holding the 
tongue^ they were then permitted to fpeak, to afl^ 
queflions, to write down what they heard, and to 
communicate their own opinions. In this ftage 
they were called mathematicians y from the fciences 
which they were then beginning to learn and refieft 
upon; for the ancient Greeks called geometry, 
gnomonics ^ mufic, and the other profounder fci- 
ences, matk^atics. But the common people call 
thofe mathematicians, who, to ufe a national word, 
ihould be named Chaldseans ^. 

After 

^ 5'/7«fff.J-— Various motives have been afligncd for the 
iilence which Pythagoras enjoined his difciples at their initia- 
tion. It Height poflibly, fays Enfield, from Brucker, be of great 
ufe to them ; and it was certainly a judicious expedient with 
refpedl to himfclf, as it reftrained impertinent curiofity, and pre- 
vented every inconvenience of contradidlion. 

♦ T'lujjr^r/.]— -Th^ period of this probation Varied from 
t^vo to five years. 

' Gww^/f/V/.]— The art of dialling, the invention of which 
is by fome giv^n to Anaximander, by others to Anaximenes the 
Milefian. 

• CbaUeans,'\'^lL\it Chaldacans were particularly remarkr 
able for their fludy of the abftrafe fciences. The term Chal- 

dscans 
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After being initiated in thcfe fcienccs, they pro- 
ceeded to ftudy the formation of the world, and 
the primary principles of nature : they were then 
called tbeorifts. 

When my friend Taurus^ had related thefe 
things concerning Pythagoras : " But at this day," he 
contiaued, *' they who precipitately, and with un- 
waflied feet •, follow the philofophers, are not fatif- 
fied with being averfe tp meditation, and ignorant 
of mufic and geometry, but muft themfelves im- 
pofe the laws by which they are to be taught. One 
fays, " Teach me this firft." Another exclaims, 
*' I would learn this thing, but not that." A third 
is eager to begin with the fyrnpofium of Plato, on 
account of the licentioufnefs of Alcibiades ; an* 

dseans was applied contcmptuoufly, in an appropriate (enfe, 
to the tribe of adrologers and fortune-tellers which infefted 
Rome in its (plendour. See Juvenal, Sat. vL<-» 

'* Chaldacis fed major erit fiducia : qulcquid 

Dixerit allrologuf, credant a fonte relatum 

Ammonis." 
' 7ij»rtfj.]— Taurus was a Phoenician philofopher, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus Pius, and wrote, according to Suidos, 
on the difi«rent dogmas of Plato and Ariflotle. He is again 
mentioned by Gellius, Book VI. c. xiv. a» the author of Com- 
mentaries on the Georgics of Plato.— Gr^;»c^'/■«/. 

• Uitwajhed feet.'] — This is a proverbial expreflion, borrowed 
from the Greek, a^ivroK voaiv ata^anvuf, which has its origin in 
religious ceremony, in which no one could bear a part without 
£rft wafhing. Hence it was applied generally to the under- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and ^u* 
lion. In the place before it means that they raihly become the 
^Uowers of philosophers, without being prepared by previous 
difcipline. With unwafhcd hands was a proverb alfo of fre- 
quent occurrence, and of fimilar import* 
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other with the Phaedrus, on account of the oration 
of Lyfias. Nay, by Jupiter, there are fome who 
defire to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obtain a gracefulnefs of ftyle and language ; not 
to become more modeft, but more witty." This is 
what Taurus ufed to remark,, comparing thefe 
modem followers of the philofophers with the old 
Pythagoreans< But neither muft this be omitted, 
that all, without exception, who were admitted by 
Pythagoras into his fociety and difcipline, produced 
whatever effefts or money they poffefled for the 
common ufe ; and an infeparable fociety was form- 
ed, as if it had been that fort of co-heirlhip which i% 
righdy cxprcfled by the terms herfto non cito \ 

» Her^o non cito,]'^For this exprcfiion we have no correfpon-. 
dent term in Englifh. It was an old law phrafc; and we find, 
in the twelve *tablcs, crdlum citum ufed to fignify an equable 
divifion of property amongll lieirs. See Hcineccius and Sahna* 
fius in Solinum, as well as Cicero de Orat. c Ivi. Confe(^uently» 
herdum non dtum muft mean a co-heirlhip, the property of which 
was not divifible, which was prccifely the cafe with the old Pytha- 
goreans. On their entrance into the fociety, die individuals adde,d 
their property, without rcfervc, to the public fund, becoming co- 
heirs or co-paitners with the reft in the common ftock. But in 
cafe of difpute or difguft, no individual could infift on having his 
property rellored, or claim any portion of the whole. We do 
indeed find, that if any member found himfelf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the wliole procefs of the Py- 
thagorean difcipline, it was ufual to reftore him a double por- 
tion ; but this was an afl of voluntary liberality, the motive of 
which was probably to convince the world of the difintercfted 
nature of the feft. Upon this fubjcft of the community of 
goods wliich prevailed amongft the Pythagoreans, every neccf- 
fary information may be found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Laertius, and in Jamblichu^ dc Myfteriis.^ 

C H A P« 
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C H A p. X. 

TTbe words of Favorinus, addrejfed to a youth wbg 
affeSled an old and objolete mode of /poking. 

FA V O R I N U S " the phUofopher thus addrefled 
a young man, who was exceflively fond of 
old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 
of the way phrafes in his common and daily con- 
verfation. 

" Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius *, our coun- 
trymen, of very remote times, and the three Ho- 
ratian brothers, ftill older than thefe, talked with 
their friends plainly and perfpicuoufly, nor did 
they ufe the words of the Arunci, theiSicani, or 
Pelafgi, who were faid to have been the firft inha- 
bitants of Italy, but the language of their own 
times : but you, as if you were now converfing 
with the mother of Evander, ufe a language which, 

m 

• Fa'voriniUnl^^Fov an account of this philofopher, fee notes 
to Chap. III. 

* Curius, Fabricius p ami Coruncanius*] — The two former of 
thefe were very celebrated charaders in Roman hillory. Cu-. 
rios expelled Pyrrhos from Italy^ and rendered his name im- 
mortal by the dignified iimplicity with which he refufed that 
monarch's prefents, Fabricius alfo was general againfl Pyrr^ 
hus ; and when the king's phyfician made an offer to poifon his 
mallerj the Roman fent him back in chains to the tyrant. Ci* 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Arididcs the 
Athenian. Coruncanius was a celebrated orator, and raifed 
from a mean iituation to the dignity of Pontifcx Maximus. 

, 9 fo*" 
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for many years, has been out of date, unwilling 
that any one fhould know or comprehend what 
you mean. Why not then be filcnt, that you may 
fiilly obtain your purpofe ? But you are fond of 
antiquity ', you fey, becaufe it is ingenuous, good» 
temperate, and modeft. Imitate then the ancients 
in your life, but fpeak the language of the mo- 
derns, and have always impreflcd on yoiu* memory 
and heart, what C. Caefar*, a man of extraordinary 
genius and prudence, has written in his firft book 
on Analogy — Avoid every unufual word as you 
would a rock." 

' Jntijui/y.] — This childifli fondncfs for antiquity, without 
tafte and without rcafon, is finely ridiculed by Horace^ in his 
epiills to Auguftus. 

" Caelera nequaquam fimili ratione modoque 
iEftimat, et nifi quae tcrris fecreta tuifquc, 
Temporibus dcfundla vidct, faftidit et odit." 

Moft happily imitated by Pope. 

" Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old ; 
It is the ruft we value, not the gold, 
Chaucer's worft ribaldry is learn'd by rote. 
And beaftly Skelton heads of houfes quote : 
One likes no language but the Fairy Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Chrift's Kirk o' th' Green, 
And each true Briton is to Ben fo civil. 
He fwcars the Mufes met him at the Devil." 

♦ C. Crfy2ir.]— This was Julius Caefar, whofe work on the fub- 
je£l here mentioned is praifcd by Cicero in his Brutus. We 
have the names alfo of various other works which have not 
come down to us.— A Treatife on Divination, fome oration^ 
two books on Analogy, and fomeihiiig againft Cato. He wrote 
alfo fonic poems. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XI. 

nucydides, the celebrated biftorianf affirms that the 
Spartans ujed not a trumpet but pipes in their 
army. His wards upon thejubjell. Herodotus re- 
lates^ that king Halyattes had muficians always in 
readinejs. Ukewife Jome remarks upon the pitcb^ 
fipe of Caius Gracchus. 

THUC YDIDES, the moft iUuftrious of the 
Greek hiftorians, relates of the Lacedsemo- 
nians, who were great warriors, that they did not 
ufe, as fignals in batde, horns or trumpets \ but 
flutes •• This was not done in conformity to any 

religious 

* Jfonu «r/nmr////.]— -Cornuum tubarumve. The origin of 
thefe words is explained by the words themfelves. The horns, 
though in fucceeding times made of brafs» were originally the 
fimple horns of cattle. What I have tranflated trumpet wa^* 
in di(Hn£tion from the horn, a ftraight tube. The performers on 
each were diftinguifhed by the names of comicines and tubicines. 
Both thefe inftroments^ with very little variation, perhaps, with 
tefye&, to their form, continue in ufe at this day. 

^ FlMtis.]""^! was in doubt what word to ufe in this plac^, 
flute or B£c. In modern language, the fife is the martial inilru- 
ment. We have good authority for either exprei&on. See 
^iltOD, Book I. Paradife Loft. 
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Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorder." 
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religious rite or prejudice, or that the fpirits might 
be roufed or elevated, which is efFedted by horns 
and trumpets ' j but on the contrary, that they 
might be calmer and more deliberate, which is ac- 
complifhed by the fkill of the flute-player. They 
thought, that in attacking the enemy, and when 
engagements firft began, nothing more promoted 
fecurity or valour than their being reftrained from 
too daring' excefles by founds of fofter harmony. 
When therefore the ranks were drawn up *, placed 

in 

It fccm5 to me probable, that in this paflage Milton had in 
mind this Lacedxmonian cuflom. 

See alfo Collins's Ode to Liberty. 

'' Who fhall awake the Spartan fife^ 
And call in folemn founds to life 
Thofe youths, &c." 

5 7'r//w/f//.]— The cxprcflion in the original is not tubs, 
but litui. What the precife difference was is not eafy to fay : 
much concerning thefe inftruments may be found in Montfaucon; 
and that they were dillinfl both from cornua and tub;e, is prov- 
ed by the paHage before us, and various others in ancient wri- 
ters. See Horace. 

" Multos caflra juvant, et lituo tubas 
Permiilus fonitus." 

♦ DraivH «/.]— Procinfta:, literally girt up. Sec the word 
thus ufed in Horace : 

" Hoc iter ignavi divifunus, altius ac nos 
Pradndlis, unum." 

The drefs of the Romans and of the Orientals in allKimes was 
exceedingly inconvenient for labour, or exertions of any kind : 
therefore they who travelled girded up, if we may fo fay, 

their 
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in array, and. ready, to engage, die flute -players, dif- 
ferently difpofed along the lines, began. By this 
foothing, delightfiil, and folemn melody, and a 
fort of difcipline, as it were, of military mufic, .the 
impetuofity of the foldiers was <hecked, and they 
were prevented from rufhing irregularly from their 
ranks. But let us cite this eminent writer's own word?, 
important both from their dignity and truth. 

^' After this the attack began. The Argivcs 
and their allies rulhed forwards with eagernefs and 
rage. The Lacedaemonians advanced flowly to the 
found of flutes, the numerous players on which were 
difpofed at regular intervals. This was not from 
any fuperftition, but that marching embodied and 
in unifon, their ranks might not be broken, which 
is ufually done when great armies attack each 
other." 

The Cretans alfo, as is reported, advanced to 
batde tempering and regulating their pace to the 
found of the lyre ^ But Halyattes, king of Lydia, 

agreeably 

their loofc tunics ; and it is not improbable but that foldiers, 
when about to engage, or on a march, did the fame. From this 
cttflom Harmer, in his Obfervations on PafFages of Scripture, 
takes occafion ingenioufly to explain the phrafe of " girding 
the loins." " They that travel on foot," fays he, " are obliged 
to fallen their garments at a greater height from their feet 
than they are wont to do at other times." This is what fome 
have iinderflood to be meant by girding their loins, not (imply 
their having girdles about them, but the wearing their gar- 
ments at a greater height than ufual. 

* Tht ^/.]— -In the original cithara ; but the words lyra and 
cithara feem to have been ufed promifcuoufly. See Athenaus, 
lib. xiv. I have remarked, in my notes to Herodotus that tjie 

cithantJus 
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agreeably to the ciiftom of Barbarian luxury, wheil 
he made war on the Milefians, as Herodotus in 
his hiftory relates, had in his army, as well for 
military fervice as for the entertainment of his vo-» 
luptuous companions, performers on the different 
paftoral inftruments, and female players on the 
flute*. Whilft Homer reprefents the Greeks as 
engaging the enemy, not to the found of pipes or 
flutes, but in filence % wth a firm exertion of mind 
and valour. 

"But 

dth&rxdas and cithariftcs, both players on the cithara or lyrcp 
were to be thus didinguifhcd — the former accompanied his 
xnilrument with his voice, the latter did not. I fhould have 
remarked, at the preceeding paflage, concerning the Cretans, 
that their military difcipline was borrowed from the Lacedae, 
monians, and that they were the inventors of the military or 
Pyrrhic dance. 

• Female flayers Mr /i&/ ./SWf .]-— See Herodotas> Book I. 
Chap. xvii. 

' I/tjUence.'l'^llomeT, in the paflage which precedes the one 
here quoted* reprefents the Trojans as ruihing in a tumultuous 
ardour and clamour to battle. 

«« With Ihouts the Trojans, rufliing from a&r^ 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war.'* 

P0PB< 

Homer's words literally tranilated are, 
«■ But the Trojans, when they were marfhalled by their lead- 
ers, advanced with tumult and (hout like birds." 

Mr. Cowper's veriion is lefs faulty, but fiill not literal 

enough. 

" Now marOiall'd all beneath their feveral chiefs, 
Witt Jirf*ning (houts, and with the cUmg o/arm^ 
The hoft of Troy advanc'd.'* 

It 
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" But filent, breathing ragd refolv'd and (kill'd 
By mucunl aids to fix a doubtful field» 
Svdft march the Greeks." 

What then means that moft violent clamour of the 
Roman troops, wid\ which, according to our writers 
of annals, they were accuftomed to (hout when they 
engaged ? Was this to oppofe fo wife a form of 
ancient difcipline, or is a flow and filent pace eli- 
gible, when advancing to attack an enemy fcen 
at a confiderablc diftance? or when they come 
to blows, b the enemy then at hand at the fame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
clamour? 

But this Lacedaemonian fiute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical flute which is faid to have 
been played before Caius Gracchus, and to have 
modulated his tones when fpeakirig to the people. 
But the vulgar opinion is undoubtedly felfe, that 
when he was Ipeaking a perfon ftood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones fome- 
times repreflfing, fometimes animating his voice 
and a6tion. For, what could be more abfurd than 
that a piper (hould play to Gracchus when fpeak- 

It was the caftom of the Romans to dang their arms together 
when advancing to the attack ; but Homer fays no fuch thing 
of the Trojans. Milton> in imitation of the Greek poet's dc- 
fcription of his countrymen's order of battle, thus defcribes the 
fallen angels. 

*' Thus they. 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 
Mov*d on in filence to^foft pipes." 

ing, 
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- ing, as if he had been a dancing miniic 2, dilfief- 
ent meaj&ires, tunes, and times ? They whofe re- 
lation is of the bcft authority tfffirm, that a man 
flood concealed anrwngft his auditors, who, from 
a fmall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tone to 
check and foften the harflinefs of his voice. It is 
not, as I think, to be imagined, that the ardour 
and impetuofity which was inftinftive and natural 
to Gracchus, required any external impulfe. Ci- 
cero, however, is of opinion, that Gracchus ufed 
this flute-player for both purpofes, that by tunes 
occafionally fweet or elev;ited, his ftyle, when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harfh or impetu- 
tuous might be reprefled. Hicfe are Cicero's 
words : 

" Tlicrefore this flime Gracchus, as you may 
know, Catalus, from Licinius your client ^, who 

is 

• Mimici — Plaulpes. In tlie comedies, when the choruf 
went off the flage, they were Succeeded by a fort of a£lors» 
who diverted the audience for fome time with apifh poilcires 
and antic dances. They were not maficed, bat had theilr 
faces fmeared over with foot, knd drefTed themfelves in laxnb- 
ikins. They wore garlands of ivy, and carried baikets full of 
herbs and flowers to the honour of JBacchus. They adted al* 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes.— -iT^ff^/. 

* C//>;//.]— No word has varied more from its original ac- 
ceptation than this. It is derived from kAhm, celebro. It con- 
ftituted no fmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient Rome to be courted as patrons, that is, to have in 
their trains : (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appeared in public) a number of ftrangers, or young men of 
rank, to whom, in return for this mark of refpcft and homager 
they communicated inflrudion, or extended Uicir countenance 

and 
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is a man of learning, had always, when he was 
fpeaking, a Ikilfiil flave ftanding fecredy behind 
him widi an ivory flute '% who, as cccafi >n re- 
quired, breadied a note, to roufe him if languid, 
or call him back if too harfii." 

With reQlieft to this cuftom of advancing to 
battle tQ the found of flutes, we learn froni Arif- 
tode ", in his Book pf Problems, that it was in- 
troduced by the Lacedasmonians, in order to make 
the conBdence aad ardour of their troops more con- 
ipi^om» a^ more ef&ftually tried. Qgwardice 
and fear, he obferves, is perfeftly incompatible with 
fuch a mode of attack, whilft the mean and daftardly, 
licceflkrily flirink from what is fo noble and intre^ 
pkL I have Subjoined a few words from Ariflrode 
CO this fubje&. 

** Why, when about to engage, did they march 
to the found of the flute ? — That they might diftin- 
guifh thofe, who behaved like cowards.*' 

tnd proteAion. The particular claim thefe clients were fup- 
pofed to have on their patrons, is accurately defined by our 
author* in the thirteenth Chapter of tlie fifth Book, to which the 
reader is referred. Virgil is called by Horace Juvenum No- ' 
bilium Cliens, in allofion to the particular patronage which waj 
extended to the poet by the nephews of Auguftus. It is need- 
lefs to add how different a meaning the word now bears. 

*® Iiwry Jiute.'l'^Much is proved from this incidental men- 
tion of a flute of ivory. Amongft other things it appears 
(hj^t in the time of this Gracchus, both the fcience of muiic 
and die mechanic arts nu(( have made no inconfiderable 
progreft. 

" Fr§m ^f^/jr.]— *Offonovios informs ns, that he was a«r 
ver able, to find the paflage here quoted '\a Ariftotle. 

Vol, I. E Chap, 
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Chap. XII. 

At what age, frwn what rank, with what ceremmes, 
eathsy and title, a Vefial virgin is admitted ly the 
Pmtifex Maximus, and how Jhe pajfes her navi^ 
date. That, as Labeo affirms, neither doth Jhe 
inherit by law the pojfeffions of any one who dies 
inteftate, nor doth any one inherit from her, dying 
without a wilL 

THE writers on the fubjeft o{ taking * a Veftal 
virgin, of whom Labeo Antiftius is the moft 
elaborate, have afTerted, that no one couid be 
taken who was lefs than fix^ or more than ten 

years 

' T'/ii/flf^.]— This word may, to an Englifh reader, at firft 
appear inelegant and improper ; but it feems eafily juftified by 
the explanation which follows in the latter part of the chap- 
ter. " The high pricft/* fays our author, *' took away the 
virgin from her parents, as a captive is taken in war;" that 
is, with feeming violence ; not unlike the fenfe in which Ho* 
race ufes the word capio. 

** Gnecia capta fenun vidtorem cepit." 

The word take^ in Englifh, is nfed in a variety of figni£ca«. 
cations, apparently very remote from each other. Do yoa 
take me ? is ufed for Do you underiland me ? It is oied 
by Shakefpeare in a (till more fingular fenfe. Lear's exe« 
cration againft his daughter, has this llrong exprefli<m. 

** Strike her yomig bones. 
Ye taking airs, with lamene6.'* 

I have 
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years old.' Neither could (he be taken unlefs both 
her father and mother were alive, if (he had any 
defed of voice or hearing, or indeed any peribnal 
blemifh *, or if fhe herfelf or father had been made 
free; or if under the protcftion of her grandfiither, 
her father being alive ; if one or both of her pa« 
rents were in aftual lervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations ^ She whole lifter was in this charac- 
ter might plead exemption, as might fhe whofe 
fiither was flamen *, augur, one of the fifteen who 

had 

I liave mth fome diligence examined Middleton's Letter from 
Rome, with the expedation of finding the ftriking fimilitude 
pcnnted oat betwixt the initiation of a Vefbd virgin and the 
ceremony of tmking the veil, as obferved in Roman Catholic 
coantriet. They undoubtedly, in many refpe^, bear a ftrong 
reiemUance. It may not be improper to add, that the word 
mrgims was ufed by the beft Latin writers, to iignify the 
Veftal virgins, without the addition of Veftales. It would far 
ex ce ed the limiu of a note, to point out the various particu- 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 
Vefbl virgin, together with the horrible punilhment to which, 
in cafe of any failure of chaftity, fhe was condemned. The 
.curious reader may find, in a trad of Lipfius, an elaborate 
difcuffion of all that this fubjed involves. Part of their employ- 
ment was to keep up a perpetual fire in the temple of Veila ; 
and it is well known that this has been, and perhaps flill is, ob- 
ferved in various Catholic countries, in honour of the Virgin. 

* Pir/onal ^/«w)J&*]— The fame reftridion, according to Plu- 
caxch, was obferved in the election of augurs. 

* Mean occupatiMMS^^^Thii expreflion extended, without li- 
^tation, to all artizans and mechanics ; to all, indeed, without 
exception, who were not amongft the higher orders of fena- 
tors and knights. 

* FAmrar, &c.]-» There were three flamcns; one of Ju- 

E 2 P'««^ 
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had cBltt of the iacred books, or one of the fevcn- 
tccn who regulated the facred feafks, or a prieft of 
Mars* Exemption was alfo granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff ^ and to the daughter of 
the facred trumpeter *. Capito Aceius has alfo ob- 
icnred, that the daughter of a man was indigibk 
who had no eftablifiunent in Italy, and that hii 
daughter might be excufed who had three children. 
But as foon as a Veftal virgin is taken, conducted td 
the Tcftibule of Vefta, and delivered to Ae pon- 
tifiSj (he is from that moment removed from her &- 
ther's authority, widiout any form of emancipation^ 

or 



piter, one of Mars> and one of Qtiirinns. Here alfo it may 
be proper to inform the £ngli{h reader, that there were & 
Veftal virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen keepers of the facred or 
Sybilline books, feven epulos, '* who,*' to ufe the words of 
Gibbon, " prepared the table of the gods, condoded the 
folemn proceilion, and regulated the ceremonies of the an- 
nual feftival." 

' P«ir//^]— There was a college of pontiffs or high priefts* 
which confifted of fifteen. 

^ Sarre// trumpeter.]^^A long chapter in Cenforinus de die 
Natali, informs us of the great efteem in which theie perfbn* 
ages were held. Their prefence was indifpenfable at e^very 
fupplication and triumph : their importance is enforced and 
their privileges explained, by Livy ; Valerius Maximus, L ih 
c. 5 ; Pliny, &c. 

^ Emancipation.'] — ^This was an old law term. The par- 
ticular fenfe of it, in this and every other inftance, may be 
found in Heineccius Antiquiutes Romame. The old Roman 
laws gave the father unlimited power over his children: he 
might put them to death, or he might fell them as (laVes. 
The ceremony, therefore, by which the parent refigned the 

authority 
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or Ipfs of rank ', and \m alfo the right of mak- 
ing her will. No more ancient record^ remain* 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking 4 vir- 
gin, cjtcept that the firft virgin was taken by king 
Numa. But we find a Papian law, which provides, 
that at the will of the fupreme pontiff twenty virgins 
fhould be cho&n ^om the people, that thefe fhould 
draw bts in the public aflembly, and that the 
fypreme pontifl" might fake her whofe lot" it was, 
to become the fervant of Vcfta. But this drawing 
of lots by the Papian law does not now feem nc- 
ceflary j for if any perfon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter ' for this mi- 
niftery, if ihe may be accepted without any violar 
tion of what t;he ceremonies of religion enjoin, the 
fcnate difpenfes with the Papian law. Moreover, 

a virgin is faid to be taken, becaufe fhe is taken 

« 

authority which the laws gave him over his child, was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

* L^fi of ra^.]-T-Tbis alio was a law term, and is not ex- 
plained by Heineccius. The expreffion *' caput non habere'* 
was applied to flaves, foreigners, and others, of whom it was 
not the doty of the cenfor to take notice. This office, firil 
infUtated by Servius Tullus, divided the people into diiFerent 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral charad^er and condud. Thus every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim to 
every diftindion, on commiffion of certain crimes. In the paf* 
£ige before us we are exprefsly infprmed, that the Veftal vir- 
gin fnffered no change with refpedl to rank from this changf 
k her relative fitoation. 

* Offtrs hit i/(ifr^i&//r.]— -According to Suetonius, both the(e 
Cttftoms wese 10 uie in the ti^ie of Aaguftus, 

E 3 by 
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by the hand of the high prieft, from that parent 
under whofe authority (he is, and led away as a 
captive in war. In the firft book of Fabius Piftor, 
we have the form of words which the fupreme pon- 
tiff is to repeat when he takes a virgin. It is 
this; 

^* I take thee, beloved, as a prieftefs of Vefta, 
to perform religious fervice, to difchargc thofe 
duties with refpeft to the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, which the law moll wifely requires of 
a prieftefs of Vefta." Many arc of opinion, that the 
term taken was applied only to a virgin ; but the 
flamines diales, the high priefts and the augurs '**, 
^ere alfo faid to be taken. Lucius Sylla, in his fe- 
cond book of Commentaries, writes thus — " Pub- 
lius Cornelius, who firft had the cognomen " of 
Sylla, vf2Ls taken as flamen dialis.'' 

Marcus Cato, when he accufed Servius Galba^, 
faid of the Lufitani " : 

?® Ju^rs.] — The augurate was efleemed of fuch high dig- 
nity, that, to ufe the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af- 
ter their confulihips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it 
fCicero confefTed, that the augurate was the fupreme objed 
of his wifhes. Pliny was proud to tread in the footileps of 
Cicero.— Gi^^xr. 

" Cognomen.] — ^The Romans had the nomen, the prae- 
nomen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomen was the 
family name, as Julius ; the prasnomen anfwered to our Chrif- 
tian name, as Caius J ulius ; the cognomen was the third name, 
added from fome incidental circumflance, Caius Julius Caefar, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero ; the agnomen was an honourable ad- 
4ition, as Africanus, Magnus, Juftus, Sec 

!? Z^i^/tfffi.]<— Lofitania was a province of Spain. 

♦* Yet 
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** Yet they lay that they wifhed to revolt. I at 
this time wifli perfeftly to underftand the laws 
of the high priefthood ; but (haU I for this reafon be 
tiAm as high prieft ? If I wilh perfedly to under- 
ftand the laws of the college of augurs, will any one 
for that reafon take me as augur V 

It is alfo faid in thofe commentaries of LabeOj 
which he wrote on the twelve tables : 

** No Vcftal virgin can be heirefs to any inteftatc 
perfbn of cither fex. Such effefts are faid to be- 
long to the public. It is enquired by what right 
this is done ?** When taken fhe is called amata, 
QT beloved, by the high prieft j becaufe Amata is 
iaid to have been the name of her who was firft 
Ciken. 



£ 4 Chap. 
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Ghap. XIII. 

it is a quejiion in pbilofopbyy whether y when a com^ 
man J is impofed, it be more proper JcrKpuhv^jlj to 
ohjerve it, or Jornetimes to deviate from ity in hopes 
that the deviation may he advantageous to the per^ 
Jen who impofes the command. Different opimons 
upon that quejiion. 

IT has been a fubjeft of enquiry iii the ettirtia- 
tion formed and judgment paffed on officfcs * 
il^^hich are undertaken, called by philofoiphers in 
Greek xatfl^xovra*, whether, an office being given 
you, and what you are to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart from this, if by fo doing 
the affair fhall promife a more fortunate iffue, with 
rcfpeft to the advantage of the perfon employing 
you ? Xhe queftion is doubtful ; and difcrect peo- 
ple have determined each way. There ard not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once reflefted upon, and determined 
by him whofc bufinefs and concern it might be, 
this could by no means be departed from, although 
fome unexpe6ted event might promife a more for- 
tunate iffue, left, if their hopes fhould be dUap- 
pointed, the fault of difobedience be incurred, 

■ OJ'ces.] — It maybe neceflary to inform the Englifh reader, 
that the Latins, fmce the time of Ciccro> ufed the word offices 
for all moral duties. 

•jCafco^T*.]— Thofe thii)gs ^hich arc proper. 

§ and 
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and a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident* 
ally the thing fhould have turned out better, the 
gods indeed are to be thanked ; but an example 
Ihould feem to be introduce \ by which councils 
carefully refolvcd up>n, Ihould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a truft being broken. Others have 
thought, that the inconvenience to be apprehend- 
ed from the affair's being done contrary to what 
had been commanded, (hould firft be weighed 
with the advantages expefted 5 and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and tnSing, and the 
advantage greater and more important from a 
well-grounded expeftation, then the command 
might be departed from, left a providential op- 
portunity of fuccefsfiil enterprize fhould be palled 
by : Nor did they think the example of difobe- 
dience at all to be feared, if fimilar reafons could 
not be urged; but they thought that a particular 
regard fhould be paid to the genius and difpofition 
of the perfon whofe office was undertaken, left 
he fhould prove ferocious, without fenfibility, 
unimpreflive and implacable, as were Poftumus ' 
and Manlius. If fuch mafters were to be reckon- 
ed 

• P^ww«i.]— The Roman hiftory, with rcfpc£l to the men 
lieit alluded to> is involved in feme toncradiftion. Valerius 
Maximns informs us, that in the war againft the Federati, 
Poftumus Tubertus ordered his Ton to be put to death, becaufe, 
though viftorious, fit had advanced to attack the enemy with- 
out his fethcr*s command. Livy relates the fame fa^ of Man- 
litts Torquatus ; whilft Gellias, in the chapter before us, refers 
kpparentfy the fame fad to both perfonages. " It was an in- 
flexible maxim of Roman difcipline," fays Mr. Gibbon, ** that 

agood 
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cd with, they were of opinion that the command 
fhould be rigoroufly fulfilled. I think that the 
proportion concerning obedience to fuch kind 
of orders will be more full and illuftradve, by 
adding the example of Publius Craflus Mutia* 
nus, a great and eminent charafter. This Crafliis^ 
is faid by Sempronius Afellio ^ and by many other 
Ronnan hiftorians, to have poflcfTcd the three great-- 
eft and moft obvious diftinftions of profperity ; 
that he was very rich, very eloquent, of the nobleft 
family, the moft eminent lawyer, and chief pon- 
tiff. This perfonage having when conful obtain^r 
cd the province of Alia, prepared to befiege and 

a good foldier ihould dread his officers far more tlum the ene- 
my." But die ftcrn and rigid difcipline which it may be indif- 
penfably neccfTary to preferye aniongft fpldiers in time of adual 
fervice, hardly applies to the matter before us, if confidered as 
a queftion of philofophy or of morals. That may be prudent 
and commendable in the execution of a civil office, or perform- 
ance of a confidential trufl, in a fUce of fecurity and leifure, 
which would be unpardonable in the tumult of military fervice, 
where fuccefs mufl depend upon promptitude of execution; 
which promptitude can only refult from minute and undeyiat- 
ing obedience co the orders of thofe iptru^led with com- 
mand. 

♦ This Craffus.'\ — ^There were very many of this name ; this 
CrafTus flew himfelf to avoid ^ling into his enemies hands* in 
the civil factions of Marius and Sylla> and mud not be con- 
founded with Marcus CrafTus, of whpfe efionnous wealth fuch 
wonderful flories are related. 

' ' Sfmfrcftius J/eIlio.]~^This perfon is again mentioned by 
Gellins, B. II. c. xiii. He was an eminent hiflorian, and wrote 
an account of the Numantian war, at which he was prefcnt. He 
is refpcdfully named by Dionyfius Hal. and by Macrobius, 
as well as by Gellios. 

blockade 
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blockade the town of Lcucas*> and wanted a ftrong 
and large beam for a battering ram^ to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief ardu- 
te6i: of the Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro- 
man people, to fend him the largeft of two ma(b 
which he had feen amongft them. The chief 
architeft, dilcovering for what purpofc the maft 
was wantedj did not fend the larger, as he was 
ordered, but the fmaller, which he thought the 
moft proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. Craffus fent for him to 
his prefence, afked him why he did not do as he 
was ordered s and, difregarding what he urged in 
cxcufe, commanded him to be ftripped and feverc- 
ly flagellated. — He conceived that the authority of 
M, commander was altogether rendered void and in- 
fignificant, if any one fhould conduft himfelf with 
refpeft to orders received, not with obfcquioys fide- 
lity, but from his own unfolicited opinion* 

^ Leucoj.l^s^Of this place freqi|ent mention is made in th^ 
l^laffic writers. It was a promontory in the iEgean* once an 
iiland, but fo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents, 
accumulating fand and earth, gradually united them. It i^ 
Upw nfuned 3t. Maure^ and belongs to the Turks. 
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C H A ?• XIV, 

^e words and anions of Cains Fabriciusy m man 
$f great fame and high defertSy though of a low 
arigin andfmall eflate^ when the Samnites offered 
io bribe him as a poor man. 

JULIUS HYGINUS', in his fixth book of 
the Lives and Aftions of* Illuftrious Men, 
lays^ that ambafTadors came from the Samnites to 
Caius Fabricius % the general of the Romans, and 
liaving recapitulated the many noble things which 
M&tt peace was reftored^ he had done with much 

generofity 

• Julius /fy^Mw/.]— This man wrote various works ; but cri- 
mes difpute about his proper name. He is called Heginus* 
Higenus, and Heginiui. He ii faid to have written commen- 
taries on ^e actions of famous men> a trafl on a fubje6t fome- 
what fimilar, quoted by Gellius, B. X. c. xvitL as Mo an* 
other book on the cities of Italy, quoted by Servius. We have 
■ow extant of his a book of agronomy, as nnderftood by the 
ancients, and a fecond on mythological ^bles. 

* Caius Z'ii^Wfri.]— Honourable mention is made of this 

perfonage and this fafl, by ancient and modem writers. Vir* 

gily in his fixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex- 

preflionof 

" Parvoque potentem 

Fabricium." 

Horace alludes to him when he fays, 

** Vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 

Splendet in mevfa tenui falinum. 

Nee leVes fomnos dmor aut cupido> 

Sordidus aufert*" 

Claudian 
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gencrofity and kindnefs for the Samnites, they of- 
fered him a large fum of money, which they 
entreated him to accept for his own ufc. The 
Samnites, they faid, were induced to do this from 
obferving, that many things were wanting, both 
with refpeft to the fplendour of his houfe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means fuit- 
able to his greatnefs ' and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius moved his hands from his ears to his 
eyes \ thence to his nofh-ils, his mouth and his 

throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus anfwer- 

« 

ed the ambaiTadors, that whilfl he could reftrain 
and command all thofe members he had touched^ 
he could want nothing ; befides that, he could not 
accept money for which he had no ufe, from thofe 
who he well knew wanted it. 

Claudian alfo faiy&» 

'* Paaper erat Curias cum reges vinceret armis. 
Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum fperneret aurum." 
The poets alfo of our own courts have paid him the tribute he 
deferves. Thomfon calls him 

" Fabricius, fcomer of all-conquering gold," 
To multiply examples were unnecefTary. 

' Suitable to his greatne/s. ]'^Tht character and conduft of 
our own Andrew Marvel feems, in circumfbmces not very un- 
like» to have been influenced by a ipirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treafurer was fent by Charles the Second^ who loved 
Marvel's perfon, and refpefled his manly qualities, to offer 
lum any office he might like, or any gratuity he might want. 
Marvel's firm refufal of all favours diiconcerted the ^ courtier ; 
but as foon as he was departed. Marvel's neceflities obliged 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. 

♦ Fr0M his eyes to his far/. ]— The reader will hardly require 
. to be informed, that this adton of Fabricius alluded'to his hav- 
ing an entire command of his five fen^ 

Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

H&U) troublejome a vice is a futile and idle loquacity , 
and bow often it has been juftfy cenfured by ^eca 
and learned men. 

THOSE light, trifling, and impertinent talk- 
ers, who, without having any folid matter, 
pour out volubly a torrent of words, have been well 
reprefcnted, as having, what they fay, produced in 
the mouth ' not in the breaft : the tongue, they af- 
firm, ought not to be unreftrained and wanton, but 
moved and as it were governed by fprings fitted to 
it from the inmoft bofom. But of fome it muft be 
obferved, that they fcattcr about their words without 
any kind of judgment *, and with fuch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the aft of fpeaking, they 
appear to know not that they fpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, defcribes Ulyflcs, a man of wifdom 
and eloquence, as Ipeaking, not from his mouth 

* In the mouth J\ — This is in fadb a Greek proverb, the li- 
teral purport of which is» words from the mouth, and was ap« 
plied to fuch who fpoke fine words without meaning. 

* Any kind of judgment?^ — Philippus Carol us, in his Animad- 
vcrfions on Gellius, remarks, that the people here defcribed 
refemble thofe faid to be bom in certain iflands, where the 
inhabhants- have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one ear. Plutarch compares them to a portico at Olympia, 
famous for its echo, where any noife was feven times repeated. 
" Loquacity," fays he, <' if once touched, will repeat tstr^ thing 
an infinite number of times." 

A but 
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but his breaft; confidering the aft of fpeaking to in- 
volve not only the found and modulation of the 
voicr, but alfo the foundnefs of fentiments in- 
wardly conceived^ He ingenioufly remarked, that 
the teeth prefented themfelves as a wall to keep in 
the petulance of the tongue j that the temerity of 
fpeech Ihould not only be reftrained by the guard 
and vigilance of the mind, but hedged in as it were 
by certain centinels placed in the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluded to above, arc thcfe : 

*' But when he poured forth his loud voice from 
his breaft/' 

Again, 

** What word, my fon, has cfcaped throu^ the 
wall of your teeth ?" 

I have alfo added the words of Cicero, in which he 
exprefles his real and fevere diflike of fi)olifh and 
empty talking K " Whilft this is evident," fays he, 
" that neither his (ilence is to be commended, who, 
knowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
nor his ignorance, who though wanting matter, 
abounds in words ; yet if one of thefe muft be pre- 
ferred, I would rather choofe knowledge without 
eloquence, than foolifti loquacity/' We find alfo 
ihefe words in his firft book of an orator — " For 
what is fo extravagant as the vain found of words, 

^ Empty /^/Vr^.]— -Shakcfpeare well defcribes a man who 
fays mach, but little to the purpofe, as one who iays an infi- 
lite deal of nothing.— See Merchant of Venice. 

however 
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however excellent or elegant, without any guid« 
ance of fentiment or knowledge ?" 

But of all others Marcus Cato is one of the fc^ 
vcreft cenfurers q( this fault ; for in his oration which 
is entituled, Si fc Caelius Trib. Plcb. appellafiet— 
" Whoever," fays he, " is feized with the dii^afe of 
talking is never filent, as one in a lethargyis never 
dred of drinking and fleeping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to be aflem* 
bled, fo fond is he of ipeaking, that he will hire 
people to liften to him. You hear him, indeed, 
but do not attend to him; as in the cafe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when fick en- 
trufts himfelf to his care." 

The fame Cato, in this iame oration, reproach* 
ing this Caslius, a tribune, riot only with his gar- 
rulity, but his infignificance, though filent — " You 
may bribe him," fays he, " with a cruft of bread \ 
either to be filent or to ipeak." 

Homer alio, with great point, diftinguiflies 
Thcrfites as one who, pf all others, was an *' im- 
moderate fpeaker without any judgment." In an- 
other place he fays, ^' that his torrent of vulgar 

^ Crufi of hread.^ — Similar to this \& the cxpreffion in the 
book of Proverbs, viii. 2 1 . 

•* To have refpcdl of perfons is not good : for, for a piece of 
bread, that man will tranfgrefs." 

See alfo Ezekiel, xiiL 19. 

*' And will ye pollute me among my people for h^ndfuls of 
barley, and for pieces of bread ?" 

Erafmus obfervcs, " that the phrafe probably originates from 
the circumftance of holding out a piece of bread to a dog, when 
we want to foothe him to our purpgfe.** 

words 
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\7onis ^ refembled the unceafing noife of jackdaws* 
What clfc can he mean by ofAtrfoiTrng txoXuoLi 

There is alfo a verfe of Eupolis ^ remarkably 
pointed againft this fort of men — " the greateft 
talker, but the feebleft fpcakcr;** which our Sal- 
luft defiring to imitate^ renders, " talkative rather 
than eloquent/* 

For which reafon Hefiod, the moft fage of poets, 
lays, ** the tongue is not to be piofltituted, but 
hoarded up as a treaforci and that it had moft effcft 
when produced, if temperate, modeft, and cau- 
tious.*' 

Tbisexpreffion c^Epicharmus % is alfb perdnent : 

** Not 

' Tarreni of vtdgar «;ari^.]«>i^Pope> from Hosier, thas de-^ 
fcfibes Therfites : 

*< Therfitei only clamour'd in the throng. 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue ; 
Aw'd by no (hame, by no refpefl controul'd. 
In fcandal bufy, in reproaches bold. 
With witty malice ftudious to defame. 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.'* 

• Euf oils'] — ^was a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek co- 
medy, and lived in the 28th Olympiad. He is honourably men- 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank him with 
Ariltophanes and Cratinus. He was a native <ff Athens. Some 
iay that Alcibiades put him to death for writing a fatire againd 
him ; and others, that he died in a fea-fight with the Lacedas* 
monians. His fragments are to be found fcattered up and 
down in various ancient authors, and have been coUeded by 
Grotius. 

* £//V^flr/(»wx.]— Rcprefented by fome as a native of Syracufir, 
by others of Cos. It is generally believed, that under the 
aufpices of Htera^ he firil introduced comedy at Syrficufe. H« 

Vol. I. F ^^«* 
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'* Not qualified to ipeak, but unable to be fUcnt,** 

From which, indeed, this has been borrowed : 

'^ Who being unable to ipeak, could not hold his 
tongue." 

I have alfo heard Favorinus affirm, that thefe vcrfes 
. of Euripides ' : 

" The end of unbridled words and ungoverned 
folly, mufl: be calamity," — were not only to be ap- 
plied to thofe who faid what was impious or unlaw- 
ful, but might more particularly be faid of men 
prating foolifhly and immoderately; whofe tongue 
was fo lavifh and unbridled, as conftandy to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words. 
Which kind of men the Greeks (ligmatizc by the 
moft happy exprefllon of x«TayX«<rfl-o« '. I have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain- 
tance, that the illuflrious grammarian, Valerius 
Probus '% a fhort time before his death, altered the 

wrote poetry, philofophy, and medicine ; and to his worki Plato 
and Ariftotle amongll the Greeks, and Plaatas amongft the 
Latins, were confiderably indebted. His Comic Fragments are 
colle£lcd by Grotius. 

• Thefe ver/es of Ettripides^-^^SiXt thus rendered, by Mr. 
Wodhull : 

•* To certain mifery the unbridled tongue. 

And frenzy's lawlefs rage, at length muft lead/' 

* KaT«yX«^o-o».]— Linguaces, praters. 

" Vakrius Pro^»j.]-i-Tlus eminent grammarian was a na- 
tive of Phoenicia, and flourifhed at Rome in the time of Nero. 
He is praifed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 
by Gellius, in B. XVII. C. xviii. Such fragments as we have 
of! hii werks are to be found in the colIeOion of Polchrius. 

phrale 
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phrafe of Sallufti '^ cnougli of eloquence^ but little 
Wiiaom," to " enough of talking, but little wif* 
dom j" affirming^ that Salluft fo left it, for the word 
loquentia was moft iuitable to Salluft, who was 
&hd of hew words, whilft eloquentia did not pro-^ 
perly cxprefs foUy. But this fort of loquacity and 
immenfe crowd of wordsi with a vaft but cmptj^ 
pomp, the moft facetious poet Ariftophanes has 
exprefled, with great ftrength of expreffion, in thefe 
vcrfes «' : 

" A man impudent himfelf, and making others 
fo; having a mouth unbridled, above all rule, and 
conftantly open, an immoderate babbler, and fwel* 
ling up with words noify as jackdaws/' 

Nor have our anceftors with lefs fofce marked 
this fort of men by the terms projeftos, locutu-^ 
leios> blaterones, and lingulacas* 

■■ In tbifi v«|^/.]— This is part of a fcen^ in the Froga of 
Ariftophanes, v^re Euripides and i^fchylos contend for fu« 
periority in the prefence of Bacchus. Thefe expreflions are 
nfed by Euripides as defcriptive of the genius and charadar of 
hb anUgoniiPs peifbnnancci. 
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Chap. XVI. 

"Hbat ^uadrigarius, in the third book of bis Annals^ 
ufes the pbrafe " Milk bominum occidituvy* not hy 
my licence or poetical figure^ but by jufi rule and 
proper attention to grammatical propriety^ 

OUADRIGARIUS, in his third book of 
Annals, wrote thus : — " Ibi occiditur mille ho- 
minum."— He fays occiditur, and not occiduntur. 

Lucilius, in like nnanner, in his third book of 
Satires, 

•^ Ad portam mille, a porta eft fex inde Salernum/'' 
He writes mille eft, and not miUe funt. 

Varro ', in his eighteenth book of Human Affairs, 
has, 

** Ad Romuli initium plus mille et centum an- 
norum eft,^ 

With rcfpe^ to the fubjeft matter of 'this chapter, it is the 
remark of one of the commentators on Gelliirs, that we arc 
here fent to fchool ; the form of expreflion which is here dif- 
cufTeJ being neither unufual nor of intricate explanation. Simi- 
lar paflages might cafily be coile^l^J. The fifth chapter of 
Macrobius, Satur. B. T. is on the fame fubjcdl, and feems bor- 
rowed altogether from Gellius. 

* Varro.^ — Of whom it was remarked, that he read fomuch. 
it was furprifmg he had ever leifure to write ; and wrote fo 
much, that it was wonderful he could ever read. The Eng- 
lifh of the quotation here introduced is — " to the beginning of" 
the reign of Romulus, it is more than one thoufand one hun- 
dred years ;" which expreffion, as rendered in the tranflation,. 
enti{;ely correQpondt with thd Latin phrafe. 

9* Cato^ 
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Cato, in his firft book of Origins t 

" Inde eft ferme mille paflbun^/* 
M. Cicero % in his fixth oration againft Antony • 

" Itane Janus Medius in L. Antonii Clicntcla 
tft ? Quis unquam in iUo Janb inventus eft, qui L. 
Antonio mille nummum ferret expenlum." 

In thefe, and a number of other paflages, mille 
is ufed as the Angular number ; nor is this, as fomc 
llippofc, the efFeft of ancient ufage, or from regard 
to any particular neatnefs of expreflion : but tjic 
rcafon of the thing feems to require it ; for mille i& 
not ufed for what the Greeks call x*^*<>*> but for 
their ;^»A»aj ; and as we find one x'X»af and two 
;^iXia jcc, fo unum mille and duo millia is a confiftent 
and regular expreflion ; for which reafon the follow- 
ing phrafc is ufed properly and with elegance : 

*' Mille denarium in area eft et mille equitum in 
"Cxercitu eft," 

But Lucilius, befides what I have above cited, 
makes this more decifive in another place. In his 
fifteenth book, we find 

'* Hunc milli pafliim qui vicerit atque duobus 
Campanus fonipes fubcuflus nuUus fequetur 
Majore ipatio ac diverfus videbitur ire." 

• Cicero.] — « What then, is Janus Medius under the protec- 
tion of Antony ? was ever a perfon found in that place who con- 
fefled that he owed Antony a thoufand feflerces ?" 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome. According to Vidlor, 
there were in the Roman forum two flatues of Janus. The fpacc 
betwixt the two was denominated Janus Medius, and was fre- 
qaented by ufurers. Commentators are, however, divided 
about the precife meaning of the term Janus Medius ; for mention 
is made in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid fpeaks of more. 

F 3 So 
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So again> in the ninth book> 
•* Tu milli nummum potes uno quacrcre centum.** 
He ufed milli pafllim for mille paflTibus, and uno 
ilfiilli nummum for uni^ mille nummis. He ihews 
clearly that mille is a nom, ^d may be ufed iq 
the lingular number -, that it$ plural is millia^ and 
that it has an ablative cafe. Nor does it require 
the other cafes, lince there are very qnany nouns 
which have only one cafe, and fome which are declin* 
ed in none j for which reafon there is no doubt but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, wrote 
thus: — " Ante fundum Clodii quo in fun Jo propter 
infanes illas fubftruftiones facile mille liominum ver- 
iabatur valentium\* not verfabantur, though this 
word is found in lefs accurate copies, the expref- 
(ions of mille hominum and mille hom'mes having 
nothing to do with each other. 
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Chap. XVII. 

ftbe great patience wkb which Socrates Juppcrted the 
vnamtroulahU dijpofition of his wife. What Mar^ 
cus Varro Jays in one of his J^tires on the duties rf 
fin bujban4* 

XANTHIPPE", the wife of Socrates the 
philofopher, is faid to have been very morofe 
and quarrelfome ; and that fhe wouldj night and 
clay, give unreftrained vent to her pafllons and 
female impertinences. Alcibiades*, aftonilhed at 
her intemperance towards her hufband, afked So- 
crates what was the reafbn he did not turn fo mo- 
role a woman out of doors. " Becaufe/* replies 
.Socrates, '* by enduring fuch a perfon at home, I 
am accuftomed and exercifed to bear with sreater 
cafe the petulance and rudenefs of others abroad." 
Agreeably to this fentiment, Varro alfo, in 

■ XaKthippe.'\^^\ai lady has always been confidered, if not 
tlie foandrefs, at leaft the head of her fe£l ; and parallels have 
been drawn in all fucceeding times betwix^ her and all fe^lales 
vho diflinguiihed themfelves by th^ difplay of fimilar quali- 
ties. I have little inclination tp recite the numberlefs ^nec« 
dotes which arc told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
fex> and partly becaufe they have been fo often retailed as to 
become trite and uninterefting. 

* Alcibiade5'\ — was the pupil of Socrates. His life is in 
Diogenes Laertius^ of which the more particular incidents are 
|;eBeralIy known. 
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his Satira Menippea % which he wrote con- 
cerning the duty of a hufband, obferves, ^ that 
the errors of a wife are either to be removed op 
endured. He who extirpates theih makes his wife 
better j he who endures them improves himfelf/* 
Thefe words of Varro, ^ folkre et ferre" are of 
facetious import J, but f oiler e feems to be ufed ^th 
the meaning of corrigere $ for it is evident that 
Varro thought that the errors of a wife, if thejr 
really could not be corredted, ought to be endured, 
which a man may do without difgracc, for there is 
an important difference betwixt errors and vices. 

5 Satira Menippea,'] — The curious reader will find crery thing 
relating to J^oman fatiie in Cafaubon's admirable book. Tq 
enter into an elaborate difcuffion of this fubjedl here would 
be inconfiflent with the objcdl of an Englilh tranflation^ 
The praife of Varro is recited by Quintxlian and others, 
but his rank as a fatirifl is not aicertained even by Cafaubon ; 
nor is it n^ore evident who Mcnippus was, or when or what 
he wrote. Tiicre were two of this name ; one a comic poet, 
one a cynic philofophcr. It is this latter whom Varro pro- 
fcfTcd to imitate, and whofe name was given to him and his 
fatires. See again Gdlius, lib.Il. c.xviii. About this Menippus 
authors are by no means dcci/ivc. He ia mentioned with re- 
fpeft by Strabo, and with contempt by Laertios. Some of his 
peculiarities are recorded by Suidas ; but it does not appear 
that Varro gave tliis appellation to his fatires from any pro- 
dudion of the fame kind by Menippus ; but rather from the 
quali^cs of his mind, and fingularity of bis conduft. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Jlf, Varroj in bis fourteenth book upon the meaning of 
words, cenjures h^s mafier, Lucius ALlius, for hewing 
made fame obfervations upm the etymology of words 
which are not true. The fame Varroy in the fame 
tcoky that the etymolgy of the word ^^ fur** isfalfeljf 
given. 

MV A R R O, in his fourteenth book of Divine 
^ Things, makes it appear, that L. ^lius, 
at that time the moft learned man in Rome, was 
in an error, becaufe he refolved a Greek word, 
which had anciently been tranflated into Latin, as if 
it was then, for the firft time, made Latin, into 
two Latin words, by a kind of felfe etymology. 
The following are Varro's expreflions on the 
fubjeft. 

" In which refpeft L. -Silius, our countryman, 
and the moft learned man in our recoUeftion, fomc- 
times erred. He improperly rendered fome an- 
cient Greek works as if they were originally Latin 5 
for we do not, according to him, fay lepusy be- 
caufe it is levipes, but becaufe it is an old Greek 
word : for many of thcfe old words are unknown, 
as we now ufe other words inftead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed Exxn^x 
was once Graecusj what is now called ^jcaj was 
puteus, and lepus Xaywoj. In which refpeft I not 
only do not cenfure -flElius, but I commend his 

induftry. 
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induftry. Fortune attends fucccfs, praifc on exw 

perience." 

This is what Varro> in his firft book, wrote as to 
the caufe of words with great erudition, as to the ufe 
of both languages with great acutenefs, as to ^lius 
himfelf with particular niildnefs. But in the latter 
part of the fame book, he obferves, that a thief was 
pamed^r, becaufe the Romany called hhckfurvus, 
and thieve3 more eafily fteal in the night, which is 
black* Poes not Varro feem to be juft as much niif- 
taken about fuTj as ^lius about lepus ? for what is 
now called by the Greeks xAhttji^, was more anciendy 
by the fame people named ^wj . Thus by a fimi- 
larity of letters, what is in Gre^k ^wf , i^ in Latin 
fur^ But whether this thing at that time efcaped 
the recoUeftion' of Varro, or whether he thought 
fhat fur was more properly and confiftently to be 
derived from furvusy which is black, is what, re^ 
Ipefting a man of fuch exquifite learning, I would 
not decide. • 

On this chapter I have only to remark, that there can be nq 
doubt but that the old Latin was generally borrowed from th^ 
A)lic dialed of the GreeL 
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Chap. XIX. 

Story of the Sibylline hooks ^ and king ^arqutniuf 

Suferbus. 

IN the ancient annals djis ftoi y is related of the 
Sibylline books '. — An old woman, who was 
an utter ftrangcr, went to Tarquin the Proud^ 
when king, carrying with her nine books, which 
flic faid were divine oracles. She oflfered to fell 
tljem, Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo- 
man afked an immenfe and extravagant fum. The 
king^ fuppofing her to doat from age, laughed 
at her. She kindled a fire and byrned three 
of the nine books, and then afked the king if he 

■ The Siiylline books, ^ — The Sibyls, and the oracles called 
Sibylline, prefent an almoft inexhauflible fubjefl for critical and 
learned invefHgation. My objed is the general information of 
the lefs-informed Englifh reader. The Sibyls were women 
prefumed to have the power of prediding future events. Of 
thefe there were many, but the precife number is difputed. Their 
origixi is derived from Perfia, but their talent of prophefying 
was fupppfed to be derived from the influence of the confteU 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verfes collected 
and publUhed under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, are 
nniverially allowed to be fpurious; but it is evident that the 
Romans in particular revered their predidions as (acred, and on 
all important occafions confulted them. Ten, or as Gellius and 
fome others alfirm, fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
fuperintend and examine them. The moil celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythra^kn, the Delphic, and Cumxan, and 
the books above mentioned were preferved till the times of the 
civil wars betwixt Sylla and Marius. . >> 

was 
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was willing to buy the remaining fix at the fame 
price? On this Tarquin derided her ftill more ; and 
told her, that doubtlefs ihe was mad. The wo- 
man immediately burned three more books, and 
at the fame time mildly afked him if he would 
purchafe the diree that were left at the fame price ? 
Tarquin then affumed a more , ferious alpeft, and 
began to deliberate. He perceived that this con- 
fiftency and firmnefs was not to be difregarded : he 
purchafed the laft three books at the fame price 
diat was demanded for the whole ; but this woman 
having left Tarquin's prefence was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called the Sibylline books^ 
and depofited in a facred place. When the immor- 
tal gods are publicly to be confulted, the fifteen go 
to thefe as to an oracle. 
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Chap. XX» 

Greek geometrical terms contrafted with the 

Latin ones. 

OF the figures which geometricians call fchc- 
meta, there are two kinds, plane and folid, 
Thefe they themfelves call plane and folid '. The 
plane is confined by lines in two direftions, marking 
the length and breadth, as triangles and fquares, 
having an area without height. A folid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengdis and 
breadths but alfo height. Such are thofe triangular 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thofe per- 
fedt fquares which they call cubes, and we quadran- 
taUa. A cube is a figure which prefents a fquare 
on every fide ; fuch, fays M. Varro, are the dice 
which are ufed in play, and which, from their figure, 
are aUb called cubes. In numbers alfo, it is call- 
ed a cube, when every part of the fame number 
may be equally divided into itfclf; "as for ex- 
ample, when three multiplied into itfelf becomes nine, 
and that is again multiplied by thre^. Pythagoras 

■ Plane and folid, ^^-^TYit two Greek words thus interpreted 
zxe, iinxihif and tm^iop, 

* Pyramii/s,] — ^This figure derives its name from its refem- 
blance to a volume of firCf which terminates in a cone. Others 
affirm it is an Egyptian word. It is certainly the mod durable 
of all figures ; and it is probable that all fuch figures were; 
Wned from the cdebrated pyramids ofi^gypt. 

remarked 
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rtmarked of the cube of this number> that it re^ 
prcfents the lunar orbit, bccaufe the moon peri- 
forms its revolution in twenty-feven days ', which 
number is in cfFeft a perfcft cube. What we c^ 
line, is the fame with the yj a/u/tAu of the Greeks^ 
which M. Varro thus defines : " A line is that which 
has length without breadth Or height." Euclid, (till 
more concifely, leaving out height: " A line is length 
without breadth,'* which cannot be expreflcd in one 
Latin word, except we might ufe illatabile. 

• Twenty-Je^ven ^^lyj.]— This is the periodic month, defcrib- 
ed by the moon proceeding from one point in the zodiacy and 
setoming to it again. 



Chap* 
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Chap. XXI. 

JuUus Higmus verypfitively affirms, that be bos readp 
in VtrgiVs own copy rf bis work, 

'' Et ora 
^rijiia tentantum fenju torquebit amaror ;'* 
not as we commonly read it, ^^Jenju torquebit amaroJ* 



MOST people read thefc verfcs, in the Gcor* 
gics of Virgil, thus, 

" At fapor * indicium faciet manifeftus, et ora 
Triftia tentantum fcnfu torquebit amaro." 

But Higmus *, who was no mean grammarian, in 
the commentaries which he made on Virgil, ftrc- 
nuoufly affcrts, that it was not fo written by Virgil, 
but that in a copy, which came from Virgil's own 
family, he found 

" Etora 
Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaror." 
Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only, • 
but by other learned men. Since it feems abfurd 

■ At/apcr, &c.] — ^Thcfe lines are thus rendered by Martyn : 

«• Then the taftc will plainly difcover itfelf, and the bittemefs 
will diftort the countenances of thofe who tafle it." 

Martyn alTo obferves, that it is read amaro, and not amaror* 
in the Kings, the Bodleian, and in one of the Arundelian 
Bumofcripts. 

• Higinus,'] — This name is ufually fpelt Hyginus. He was 
the freedman of Augoflus, the friend of Ovid and of Afinios. 
He wrote on varioas fubjefts ; but none of his works are 
come down to us, but a book of fables. He is refpedlfully 
mentioned by many ancient writers. 

to 
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to fay, " fapor fenfu amaro torquet j" fince, as they 
affirm, Japor is the fame as Jcnjus ; which would 
therefore be the fame as to iaiyjenfus " fenfu amaro 
torquet." But when Favorinus had fecn the ob- 
lervation of Higinus, and was diiguftcd with the 
harfhnefs and the novelty of the terms " fenfu tor- 
quebit amaro"—" By the ftone of Jupiter V' he ex- 
claimed, which is efteemed the moft folemn- kind 
of adjuration, ** I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus ; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right ; for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himfelf without authority, he found it in Lucre- 
tius, and did not difdain the example of a poet, 
eminent for his genius and wit." 

Thus, in the fourth book of Lucretius : 

** Dilutaque contra 
Qiium tuimur mifceri abfinthia, tangit amaror." 

It may be obferved, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius, not words only, but even whole verfes, 
and various paflages. 

^ The ftonc of Jupiter. '\ — They who Avorc by Jupiter, ac- 
cording to Fdius, held a flint ftonc in their hand, with fome 
fuch form of adjuration as this: Ifl fvvear falfcly, may Jupiter 
call me away from my city, as I do this ftone. 

I have obferved, in my notes to Herodotus, that the fymbols 
ufed by the ancients, of their refpcddvc dcitioi, were ftcn-s of 
different fhapes : a round ftone rcprcientcd tlic fun, &c. 

See Apuleius de dco Socratis : 
*' Quid igitur ? jurabo per Jovcm L-ipldcm Romano vetufUffi- 
mo litu." 

See aJfo Cicero's Familiar Epiftlcs, B. VI I. 1. xii. 

*' Qnomodo autem tibi placcblt Jovcm lap idem jurare cam 
fdas Jovem nemini ijatum efTc." 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXIl. 

■ 

JVbetber a pleader ^ defending a caufty cm Jay^ with 
proper regard to Latmityy ^^/upereji/e eiy^ with re^ 
JpeEl to the per/on he defends, ^be proper meaning of 
'' Juperejfe:* 

THERE has hot only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a felfe and foreign ufage of a 
word thus applied, ** hie illi fupereft/* when the 
meaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his caufe. Nor is diis the language of 
the ftreets, or confined to vulgar people ; but we 
hear it in the forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiftrates. But they who have fpoken more 
corredUy, have for the moft part vStdiJupereJfey with 
the meaning of to overflow or fiipcrabound, or 
exceed above what is neceflary. Therefore M. 
Varro, m his Satire, which is infcribed ** Nefcis quid 
vefper ferus vehat *," \jiks fuperfuijfe to fignify being 
immoderate or exceflive. His words are thefe : 
** In convivio legi * nee omnia debent, et ea po- 

tiflimum 

This is one of the chapters omitted in the French trandation 
of Gellios ; and as it turns altogether on the fubtlety and ele- 
gant propriety of a Latin expreiCon« it can contain nothing of 
moment to Englifh readers. I have, however, thought it my 
dUity to omit nothing. 

■ Nejcis, &c.] — " You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it." 

* In connji<vi9 /r^i.]— .** Nor ought every thing to be read at 
an entertainment, but thofe particularly which combine what 

^Vgt. I. G is 
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tiffimum quae fimul funt Piw^fXu, ct deleftcnt podus ; 
ut id quoque videatur non defuiffe magis quam fii- 
pcrfuiffe." 

I remember once being prefent in court when a 
praetor prefided, who was a man of learning. An 
advocate ' of fome reputation pleaded in fiich a 
ftile, that he wandered from his fubjeft, and by no 
means illuftrated the caufe in queflion. The prae- 
tor on this told the perfon whofe caufe it was» that 
he had no advocate. Yes, fays he who was fpcak- 
fag, " Ego illi fuperfum/* True, replied the prae- 
tor, facetioufly, " Tu plane fuperes, non adcs ^'* 

But 



U uTcful with what is agreeable^ that the reading may feem not 
to want any thing, rather than to be exceifive." 

Reading confHtuted part of the amufement at a feaft amongfl 
the ancients ; and the meaning of Varro evidently is, that what 
is read (hould be fo feleded as to entertain without being te* 
dious or troublefome. 

• Jd'VDcate.'] — According to the Jus Patronatus eftablifhed . 
by Romulus, it was part of the duty of patricians to aflert and 
▼indicate the claims of their plebeian clients. From whence, 
in fucceeding times, came the name and cuflom of patrons, who 
defended their clients in the courts of jufUce. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of dif- 
tinguifhing their a£Uvity and abilities. There was a kind of 
folemn introduction to this office^ and it fhould feem that this 
introdu^lon was from fome perfon of confular rank. In the 
fentence which follows, fuperfum feems to be ufed in the fenfe 
ofi *' I prelide over or fupcrintend." 

♦ Tu flamfuperes^ non a^es.] — « You evidently arc above/not 
prefent." This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pun* 
Ji(/um is to be prefent, fuperfum to be over or above. To 
make it moft familiar to Englifh readers, it may be rendered 
thus : « Yes, Sir,'* fays the advocate, " I am over his caufe.** 

"Ove? 
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Put M. Cicero, in the book where he treats of 
reducring civil law to an art, has thefe words : 

" Ncc vero fcientia j\iris m^joribus fuisCj^^lius 
Tubero defuit : dodlrina etiam fuperfuit.'* 

In which pai&ge//ff^«f/ Icems to have the fcnfp 
of /upra fuii and p'afiitit » and he exqelled his 
ancdlors in abundant learning, which was pvrefi 
too great; for Tubero was remarkably (killed 
in the Stoic difcipline and in logic. In hi^ fccgnd 
book de Rcpublica this particular word, ^s uied 
by Cicero, defervcs notice. The p;i(?iage jus thiy 

** l^on gravarer ^, Laeli, nifi et hos velle putarerp, 
ct ipfe cuperenj te qupqqe ajiqqam partem hujus 
noftri fermonis attingere; pnefertim quum heri 
ipfe dixeris, te nobis etiam JuperfuUirjim. Verum 
fi id quidem fieri non poteft, ne defis omnes te 
rogamus.'* 

Julius Paulus *, one of the moft learned men 
in my remembrance, was accuftomed to fay, with 
equal acutenefs and truth, that Jttperejfe is ufed 
with more than one meaning inXatin as well as 
in Greek : that the Greeks ufed vi^w^xi in two 

" Over It," returns the prxtor, «' but not in it;'* meaning, 
that by wandering from the fubjedl, you negleft your client** 
intereft. 

• NoH ira'varer, &c.]— «« I (hould not be concerned, L«- 
lius, if I did not think that thcfc were dcfirous, as I myfelf 
alio am> to have you uke fomc part in this converfation ; par- 
ticularly as you yefterday faid, tJiat you would give us even more 
than enough of your company. If this may not bc> X entreat 
you not altogether to defeat us." ' 

• Ju/fuj PM^ius.] — Who is here. intended, is, by no mcaat 
certain ; he is in otlicr pafTages of fcll^us ca,lled a poet. 

G' ^ fenfcSi 
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fcnies, as that which was iuperfluous and unne«- 
ceffaryj or as that which was fuperabundant^ over- 
flowing,^ and exceflive. Thus alfo our anceflors 
fometimes ufcd Juperejfey for what was fuperfluou8>. 
more than was wanting, or ncceflary, as in Varro 
above quoted ; and fometimes, as in Cicero> for him 
who exceeded the reft in copioufnefs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requi- 
fitc. He therefore, who fays, that he Jupereft to 
him whom he defends, ipeaks wth neither of thefe. 
#ieanings, but offends againft all authority and cor- 
re£tnefs. He cannot even avail himfelf of Virgil's 
name, who in the Georgics wrote thus : 

" Primus ego in Patriam mecum modo viti^ 
fuperfit 7." 

For Virgil here feems to have ufed this word notquite 
corredly, widi the (ignificadon of continuing longer. 
This, on the contrary, from the fame author^ is 
more to the purpofe. 

" Florentifque • fecant herbas, fluviofque mi- 
niftrant, 
Farraque, ne blando nequeant fupercfle la- 
bori r 

where fuperejje fignifies not to be injured by la- 
bour. But it was a queftion with me, whether the 

* Primus, &c.] — '* I firft of all returning to my country, if 
life does but remain." 

* Florentifque, &€.]—•" And cat tender grafs, and give him 
israter and corn« left he (hould be deficient in his pleaftng labour/' 
The above paflages will be fufEcient^ it is prefumed, without 
cntexjiig fiuther iato diis fobjedt 

X Ancients 
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ancients ufed/upereffe in the fenfc of to remain or be 
wanting to the accomplifhment of a thing. For Sal- 
luft, with that meaning, ufes not/upereje, hut/upe^ 
rare. His cxpreffion, in his Jugurtha, is this : 

** Is plerumquc feorfum a rege excrcitum duftare, 
Ct omnis res exfequi folitus erat> qua; Jugurthae^ 
feflb aut majoribus aftrifto fuperaverant.'* 

But in the third book of the Annals of £nnius> 
we find this verfe ; 

*' Inde fibi mcmorat xmutti/uperefe laborem ;" 

that is, remained and was left ; which requires a d& 
vided pronunciation^ as if not one but two diftinA 
parts of ^eecK* but Cicero, in his fecond oration 
againft Antony, docs not fay, of a thing left, fu- 
pereffiy but rejiare. Moreover, we ?ix\6,/upereffe ufed 
for/uperftiiem ejji. It is fo ufed in the book of epiftles 
of Cicero to L. Plancus, and in a letter from Afi- 
nius Pollio to Cicero, in thefe terms : — " Nam 
neque d^e0fe rcipublicas volo, neque fupereflc." 
By which he means, that if the republic ihould 
expire and perifti, he would not wifli to live. But 
in the Afinaria of Plautus, this is ftill more mani- 
feft in the following verfes^ which are the firft of 
that comedy : 

^* Sicut tuuip vis unicum gratum tuse 
Supereffe vita; fofpitem et fuperftitem." 

Therefore, there is not only the impropriety of the 
word to be guarded againft, but alfo its inauipi- 
ciouihefs if any fenior advocate fliall fay tQ a young 
jpan Jefuperejfe^ 

G 3 Chap. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

U^o 'masTapirius Pratexiatus\ the reajon of Ins hear^ 
ing that Jumame \ with the pleafant ftory lof the 
Jame Papirius, 

TH E ftory of Papirius ' Prsetextatus has been 
told and written by M. Cato, in the oration 
which he made to the Ibldiers againft Galba*, with 
equal beauty, perfpicuity, and neacnefs of expreflion. 
I would have inferted the whole of Cato's ipeech 
in my commentary, if, when I dilated what fol- 
lows, I could have referred to the book. If you 
will be fatisfied with the faft itfelf, without the 
ornaments and graces of his expreffion, I believe it 
"i^s nearly as follows : — 

It was formerly ufual for the fenators of Rome 
to enter the fenate-houfe accompanied by their 
fons who had taken the praetexta ^ When fome- 

thing 

" P/i/Zriz//.]— This was the family name, which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable. 

* GtfZ^^.]— This was Sergius Galba. He had ^iven his 
word to the Lufitanians that the;r lives ihoold be fpared, but 
he afterwards put them to tha fword. Libo, when tribune, pro- 
pofed a law to punifh him, in which meafure he Was ftrcnaooflj 
fupported by Cato. 

• Tbepr^texta. ] — Properly fpeaking, the toga prxtexta. This 
go\Vn had a border of purple. It is not quite certain when it 
was afTumed ; but it was worn till the age of feventeen, When it 
was e)[changed for the toga virilis, or manly gown. This prs- 
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thing of fuperior importance was difcuffcd in the fe- 
natc, and the farther confideration adjourned to the 
day following, it was refolved that no one fhould di- 
Tulge the fubjeft of their debates till it fhould be 
formally decreed. The mother of the young Pa- 
pirius, who had accompanied his father to die fe- 
nate-houfe, enquired of her fon what the fenators 
had been doing. The youth replied, that he had 
been enjoined filence, arid was not at liberty to fay. 
The woman became more anxious to know ; the 
fecretnefs of the thing, and the filence of the youth, 
did but inflame her curiofity. She therefore urged 
him with more vehement earneftnefs. The young 
man, on the importunity of his mother, determin- 

texta denoted the z^e, and alfo the quality of the wearer. See 
Horace* £p6d. v# 

'* Par hoc inane purpune decus precor." 

There was a kind of prxtexta ufed alfo by the young women 
jof Rome. An old commentator, writing on this anecdote ob- 
ferves, that he cannot decide which is more fuprifihg, the dif« 
cretion of the youth, or the loquacity of the woman. Tlie fol- 
kymng ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximus : 

** Augullus entrufted his friend Fulvius with a fecrct of fome 
moment. He told it his wife ; (he related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to her hulband the emperor. Tiie next 
morning Fulvius attended as ufual to falute Auguftiis, ufmg the 
cuftomary term of, " HailCafar !" — " Farewell, Fulvius," re- 
turned the emperor, which is what was faid to the dying. Ful- 
vius went home, and calling his wife — " Ca^far," faid lie, 
" knows I revealed his fecret to you, and has fcntenced me to 
die." — " And you deferve it," fhe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inability to keep a fecret : but however I 
will go before you." Having faid thif, fhe ilabbcJ herfclf in 
his prefence. 

G 4 cd 
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ed on an humorous and pleafant fallacy : he &id^ 
it was difcuffcd in the fcnate, which would be moft 
beneficial to the ftate, for one man to have two 
wives, or for one woman to have two hufbands. 
As foon as fhe heard this, fhe was much agitated, 
and leaving her houfe in great trepidation, went 
to tell the other matrons what fhe had learned. 
The next day a troop of matrons went to the fe- 
nate-houfe ; and with tears and entreaties implored 
that one woman might be fufFered to have two 
hufbands, rather than one man to have two wives. 
The fenators, on entering the houfe, were aftoni(hed> 
and wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 
the women, and their petition, could mean. The 
young Papirius, advancing to the midft of the 
fenate, explained the preffing importunity of his 
mother, his anfwer, and the matter as it was. The 
fenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 
the youth, made a decree, that from that time no 
youth fhould be fufFered to enter the fenate with 
his father, this Papirius alone excepted. He w^s 
afterwards honourably diftinguifhed by the cogno- 
men of Praetextatus, on account of his difcretion^ 
both with refpeft to fpeaking and holding his 
tongue, at fuch an age. 
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Chap. XXIV.. 

fbree epitaphs of three old poets, NaviuSf Plautus, 
and Pacuvius, written for their own monuments. 

1H A V E thought proper to infcrt in thefe com- 
mentaries, on account of their fuperior ele- 
gance and beauty, three epitaphs ' of the three 
eminent poets, Naevius *, Plautus, and Pacuvius, 
wfitfcn by themfelves, and left to be infcribed on 
their tombs. That of Naevius is full of Campanian * 
arrogance; and its import we might allow to be 
jvft, ^f lie bad not faid it himfelf. 

"If 

' £///«//&/.]— The word, in die original, is eprgrammata, 
which, in its iirfl fenfe, fignifies << infcriptions," fuch as were 
written upon tombs, flatues, obelifks, &c It was after- 
wards ufcd to fignify any fhort poem. The modern interpre* 
tatipn of it is yet more different ; but need not be here ex- 
plained. 

* A^^a;/«/.]— -This poet lived in the time of the firft Punic 
war, in which he ferved, and upon which he wrote a poem. 
He was alfo of a fatirical genius, and offended Sdpio and Me- 
tellus, through whofe influence he was banifhed Rome, und died 
at Utica. The fragments of his works have been coUeded 
and publidied by H. Stevens, and are alfo to be found in the 
Corpus Poctarum of Mattaire. By the grammarians, and many 
of the older writers, this N?£vius is confounded with Novius ; 
and many fragments, which Gellius afcribes to Nxvius, Nonius 
Marcellus gives to Novius. According to H. Stephens, this 
confufion has fometimes been rendered greater by the introduc- 
tion of a third name, Navius. 

' Camr/<xM/a«.]-7-The luxury and infolence of the Campanians 
has often» fays Gronovius» been a fubje^ of animadveriion 

amongil 
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" If immortak might weep over mortak, the 
heavenly mufes would weep for the poet Naevius ; 
therefore, as foon as he was placed in his tomb, 
they forgot at Rome to fpeak the Latin tongue/* 

With rcfpedt to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine, if it had not been infertcd by 
Varro, in his firft book concerning poets. 

** When Plautus died. Comedy mourned, and the 
theatre was deferted. Then laugh, and fport, and 
wit, and mufical numbers ♦, all wept together." 

The epitaph of Pacuvius ^ is the moft modeft, 
and the mofl pure, and worthy of his dignified 
elegance. 

amongft ancient writers ; and Gelllus feems here to intimate 
that Nzvios was a native of Campania. 

^ Mufical mMfn^i.]— ^The exprefiion in the Latin is numeri 
ittnumm. Turnebos is of. opinion, that numeri, in this place, 
means poetry, and innumeri profe. Gronovius on this remarks, 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either means verfes with- 
out number, or that particular kind of verfe in which the comic 
authors wrote. 

FhiUppos Cardus quotes thefe lines. 

" Quas tibi grates 
Nympha reponam. 
Ego te numeris, 
£t non numeris 
CoUaudabo." 

Aufonius has alfo the fame exprefTion : 

** Innumeros numeros dodlis accentibus efFert.'* 

5 PacMviuj,] — He was the nephew of the old poet Enm'us, 
and wrote fatircs and tragedies. Qutntilian and Cicero both 
fpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
rude, but his matter good, and his manner dignified. 

§ ^' Young 
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*^ Young man, although you may be in hafte, 
this ftone entreats * you to look at it, afterwards 
read what is here written : — Here are depofited the 
bones of Marcus Pacuvius the poet. I wiflied you 
you not tQ be ignorant of this. Farewell," 

• 9"i&/V/«i^/«frM//.]--Thiscircumibuice of making the mo- 
nament fpeak^ was by no means uncommon amongft the an- 
cients, both of Greece and Rome. I infert a very fimple and 
elegant Greek infcription, which begins with a Tentiment not 
altogether unlike this of Pacuvius. 

Of fUf 11^ omAii ropy t^^m^a^t Xoyo»." 

Which lines a friend thus tranflates : 

« Pafs not, whoe'er thou art, this marble by. 
Nor finile with fcorn, though here a fpaniel lie : 
My mafter moum'd my lofs, and plac'd me here. 
To prove hisforrow and his love iincere/' 
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Chap. XXV. 

Marcus Varro^s definition of ^^ induciifJ* A further 
enquiry into the meaning of that word. 

MVARRO, in that part of his book on 
# Human Things, which treats of war and 
peace, defines the word induci^t * two ways. /«- 
ducia^ fays he, funt pax caftrenfis paucorum dierum \ 
In another place he fays. Inducts funt belli ferine ^^ 
But both definitions feem rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleafant concifenefs than for being 
cither foil or adequate. For inducia arc not peace ; 
becaufe, though conflift ccafes, war continues : neither 
do they fubfift in the camp only, or for ^ few days ; 
for what (hall we fay if a truce is made for fomc 
months, and camps break up, and the troops retire 
into towns, are not thefe inducia ? And again, what 
Ihall we fay when, as appears from the firft book 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de- 
manded of the Roman dictator inducias for fix hours^ 
if the precifc meaning of the term muft be a few 
days ? But when he calls inducias^ belli ferias^ he 
(peaks humoroufly rather than perfpicuoyfly, or 

* InduciaJ\ — To this thp corrcfpondcnt word in Englifli is 
truce^ which is univerfally underflood to mean ^ cefTadon of 
hoiHlities for an appointed time. 

* « A triice is a peace of a few days in camp.*' 
3 /"tr/^.]— " Truces are the holidays of war." 

with 
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vrldi decifion. But the Greeks, more CigplficznUy, 
and more pointedly, have denominated this agree- 
ment to abftain from battle cxf;(eif lav \ changing 
a letter of a hariher for one of a fmoother found. 
They call it fxix»(«a»> becaufe in this interval they 
abftain from fighting, and their hands are, as it were, 
held. But indeed it was not the bufinefs of Varro 
to define inducias with fuperftitious accuracy, or to 
obierve all the laws and reafons of definitions. It 
ieemed fufficient to him to make that fort of de* 
monftration which the Greeks call tmwh^ and vVc-i 
yf a?«?j rather than o^KriAxq ^ But the conftruftion 
of the word inducU is what we have to examine ; 
and fi-om all that I have heard or read, what fol- 
lows feems to me moft reafonable. I think we 
fay inducias y as if one would fay inde uHjam *. The 
compaft of the inducts is of this kind, that there 
Ihall be no confiid till a certain day, and no aggref- 
fion offered. But afterwards, from that day, all 
the hoftilities (hall take place as before. Becaufe 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree- 
ment made, that before that day there (hall be no 
conflift ; but, when that day comes, they may fight 
bide uti jam, as before. Therefore, the term i«r 
ducijt feems regularly formed of the natural com^ 
bination of the words above mentioned. But Au- 



♦ Zutx*t^t»9.] — The holding of hands. The incident related 
in the paragraph above of Pontius does not appear in Livy. 

' Hafty defcriptlons or outlines rather than definitions. 

• IhJ€ ttti Jam,]'^" Afterwards, as now.' 
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rclius Opilius^, in the firft book of the work called 
The Mufcs, fays, 

^ Inducbe' dicuntur quum hoftcs inter fefc utrim- 
que utroque, alter ad alterum, impune et fine pugna 
incunt. Inde ab eo nomen effe faftum videtur 
quafi initiae, hoc eft, initus atquc introitus." 

I have infcrted this paflage from AureKus, left 
any. one, envious of our Attic Nights, fliould, for 
that reafon alone, confider it as more elegant, and 
fuppofe, that in our enquiries concerning the origin 
of the word, this has efcaped our obfervation. 

^ Opilius,'] — ^We know little of this writer, except that he is 
quoted by Feftus, and is in the catalogue of eminent gramma* 
rians given by Suetonitis. Nothing of what he wrote has come 
imm to as : in imitation of Herodotus, he named one of his 
works The MuTcs. 

* Itu/uciiP.]'^" That is a truce when the enemies on both fides 
go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
cOnA;^, from whence comes the name, as if it were /jimV/>» 
^at is, t'mtMj and inir9kus, the entering in to one another.'' 

Etymology is a delicxte and pcrplexbg fubjed ; and when we 
fee how men of the greatcfl eminence for acutenefs and learn- 
ing have di£ered from one another, we ought to be cautious 
in ai&rting, and temperate in vindicating our opinions. To fay 
-the truth, both the derivations mentioned in the chapter be- 
Sxte us are miterably bad ; that of Gellius, in particular, is- ri- 
diculous. The word muft be brought from i/ufuce, as Aldus 
. Manucius has it ; or in^u ocio, for in otio, as Voflius ; which 
perhaps is bcli> as bell fuiiing the genius of the old Latin. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Repfy of the pbilojopber TauruSy when I a/hJ bim- 
whether a wife manfhould be Uabk to anger. 

10 NCE, at his fchool ', afkcd Taurus*, whether 
a wife man ought to be angry ? For often, af- 
ter his morning ledhires, he permitted every one 
to aflc what queftions he thought proper. He, 
after he had expatiated ferioufly and at fome 
length on the difeafe' and nature of anger, ad- 
ducing what appears in the writings of the an- 
cients as well as his own, turned to me, who had 
propofed the queftion — This, fays he, is what I 
think concerning anger. But it is alfo to the pur- 
pofe, that you hear what our Plutarch thought^ 
whole learning and prudence were alike remark- 

■ ^fifio*/.]— What I have rendered fchool, is in the Latin Ma^ 
triia, which is of Greek origin, and has various ilgnificationi. 
It means an aflcmbly of philofophers met together to difputc ; 
it means alio the place where they met, in which fcnfe it is 
here ufedby Gellios. See alfo Book XVII. c. xx. 

* Tojina]— -was a philofopher of Bcrytus, and lived in the 
time of Antoninus Pins. He wrote commentaries on Plato and 
Ariftotle. 

• 2?j^^.]— This is a term of the Stoics, who fo denominated 
an thofe pafGons of the mind which dcbafed the dignity of. 
2aan. The curious reader will fee the fyflem which the Stoic* 
vindicated on die fubjeft of anger, in Seneca's Treatife de Ira, 
and in Arrian's Epidetu^ c. xviii. and xxviii. This queRion 
concerning the human paffions was a confUnt matter of argu- 

juent and diipute betwixt the Stoics and Peripatetic i. 

able. 
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able. Plutarch once ordered a flave, who was an 
impudent and wortlilefs fellow, but who had paid 
{bme attention to books and philofophical difputa- 
tions, to be ftripped (I know not for what fault) 
and whipped. As ibon as his punifliment bc^gan, 
he averred that he did not deferve to be beaten ; 
that he had been guilty of no offence or crime. As 
they went on whipping him, he called out louder, 
not with any cry of fuffering or complaint, but 
gravely reproaching his matter. Such behaviour, 
he faid, was unworthy of Plutarch ; that anger dis- 
graced a philofopher; that he had often dilputed 
on the mifchiefs of anger ; that he had written a 
very excellent book about not giving place to an- 
ger ; but that whatever he had faid in that book 
was now contradifted by the furious and ungovern- 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be feverely beaten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmnefs, " But why, rafcol, do I now 
feem to you to be in anger ? Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that you conceive me to be angry? I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance difturbed, or my voice boifterous j 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my cheeks 
red i nor do I fay any thing indecent or to be re- 
pented of; nor do I tremble or feem greatly agi- 
tated. Thefe, though you may not know it, arc 
the ufual figns ♦ of anger." Then, turning to the 

perfon 

* 5/]^ w •/ fl«f^.]— The cfFcd of anger on the eyes is \trf 
remarkable. It u thus defcribcd by Virgil : 

« Totoque 
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jperfbn who was whipping him : *' Whilft this man 
and I»" faid he, are di^udng, '' do you go on whip- 
ping." This is briefly die fubftance of what Taurus 
thought : — He made a diftinftion betwixt freedom 
from anger and infenfibility ' s and maintained^ that 
a mind not liable to anger^ was a very difiercnc 
thing from a mind unconfcious of pain or feeling. 
For as with refpeft to the other fenfarions^ which 
\he Latin philolbphers call affeHus or affeffimes^ 
and the Greeks vaOn ^ fo of this alfo^ which is an 
ardent defire of revenge, and is called anger^ Tau« 
rus did not think the privadon defirable, which 
the Greeks call o-ti^ho-K) but rather that it (hould 
be felt in moderation % for which their term is 

^ Totoqve ardentis ab pre 
Sdntillie abfiilunt» oculis micat acribas ignii. 
See alfo die beautiful Ode on the Paflions, by Collins: 
<* Next Anger ru(h'd» his eyes on fire» 
In lightnings own'd his fecret flings ; 
In one rode dafh he flruck the lyre. 

And fwept with hurried hand the firings." 
Seneca, in his firft chapter of his firfl book de Iri^ gives a 
flriking defcription of an angry man. Plutarch, in the book 
to which the flave alludes, aflerts, that a delinquent Ihould not 
be puniihed till anger has fnbfided. 
' JnfemfibiUty.'\'^T\kt{t are Stoic terms. 
^ IIaO*.]— -See Cenforinus de die Natali, c. xiv. 
- Quia morbos animi quos appellent «r«0ii mufica lenire k 
lanare confueverit ;" bccaufe he was accuflomed to (both and 
heal the diforders of the mind, which they call v«0«9 by mufic 
'A/oi^^i«r.]— This moderation was the dodbine of Zeno; 
and it is alio avowed by Seneca, in Us icventh chapter of she 
frftbookdelnu 

Vol. I. H BOOK 
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Chap. L 



The manner in which the philofopher Socrates was ac^ 
tujtomed to exercife his hdy, and of bis patience. 

AMONGST the voluntary labours and cx- 
crcifcs of the body, which are pradlifcd for 
the purpofes of ftrcngth and fortitude, we leam 
that the following was the cuftom of Socrates. Of 
him it is faid, that he would (land in a fixed atti- 
tude ', night and day, from the rifing of one fun to 

another, 

* Fixed attitudcl^^Thxs would appear altogether incredible, 
did we not know what penances and mortifications a falfe re- 
ligion has ei\joIned« and a vain philofophy fandtioned, Ance the 
time of Socrates. The (lory of Simeon Stylites, who paffcxl 
thirty years on the fommit of a pillar, and the varioas aufteri* 
ties pra6Ufed by the monks in the earlier ages of the church, 
were fimilar to what is here related of the fage of Greece. 
The cruelties which the fakirs and dervifes of the eaft, at 
the prefent day, perpetrate on themfelves, make us lament the 
waywardneG of human nature, and regret that firmnefs, forti* 
tude, and elevation of mind fliould, by being mifdireded as to 
its object, excite only a contemptuous companion. Th.e felf- 
denial of fome of thefe Akirs is of the fame kind as this of 
Socrates; they continue night and day in painful attitudes jthey 
never recline to deep, but hang fufpended by the arms, &c« 

If felf-denial be exercifed to overcome any propenfity dif- 
gracefiil U> the dignity of manhood, or that mental energy may 

xifo 
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another, without winking, or any kind of motion* 
His foot never ftirred from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
dire&ed to one individual fpot, as if his mind and 
foul had been totally abftrafted from his body* 
Favorinus, fpeaking on this fubjeft, with many re- 
marks on this man's fortitude, fays, " He often 
flood from fun to fun more ereft than the trunks 
of trees." His abftemioufnefs alfo is faid to have 
been fo great, that he pafled almoft the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft the havoc 
of that peftilence * which, at the comniencement 

rife fuperior to fcnfual appetite, then and then only it i3 a 
virtue ; nor can we applaud the impofition of any peHbnal fe- 
verities, or any forced exertions of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in the cafe of DemoC 
thenes, to conquer a defed tending to make us lefs ufeful, or 
to obftruft the views of our honeft ambition. 

* Pr/iiUnce.]^^Th\s peililcnce, which is defcribed with phi- 
lofophic pathos by Thacydides, forms alfo one of the moft 
beautiful epifodes in the poem of Lucretius.' Jt is tranflated 
by Creech, fome of whofe lines follow. 

*' A plague thus rais'd kid learned Athens waile ; 
Thro' every ftreet, thro' all the town it paft. 
Blading both man and bead with pois'nous wind; 
Death fled before, and ruin ftalk'd behind. 
From ^Egypt's burning fands the fever came, 
^ More hot than thofe which rais'd the deadly flame : 

•The wind that bore the fate went llowly on. 
And as.it went was heard to figh and moan; 
At lad, the raging plague did Athens feize» 
^Fhe plagne, and death attending the difeafe ; 
Then men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, 
/ And the whole dty made one funeral." &c. &c. 
Thefe lines of Creech arc a very inadequate rcprefcntation of 
the original. - . . - - 

Ha ©f 
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of the Pcloponncfian war, depopulated Athens with 
a moft dcftnidtive fpecics of difeale, by (imilar 
' rales of forbearance and moderation he is faid fb to 
have abftained from all indulgences, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not at all to have been injured 
by the univerfal contagion. 



Chap. IL 



fbe degree of refpefl t§ be $bferved amongjf ftihers 
and children, in reclining and fittingy and fuck 
things^ at home and abroad^ where the fens are 
magijlrates, and the fathers private perfons. The 
pbilofopher "Taurus^s difcufftm of that fuijeEl i with 
an example from the Roman hiftory^ 

AN illuftrious governor ' of the provnicc of 
Crete "came to Athens, to fee and be ac- 
quainted with the philofopher Taurus : the gover- 
nor's father came wkh hinf. Taurus, properly dif- 
mifTing his pupils, late at the entrance of his apart:- 
ment, and talked with us> who were (landing round 
him. The governor of the province entered, and 
his father with him. Taurus politely rofe, and af^ 
ter exchanging falutadons, fate down ag^. A 
fmgle chair, which was at hand, ^was brought, and 
whilll others were lent for, put down. Taurus 

' Governor.'l^'^Tht word in Latin is priefis^ whkli fecsnt Vf^ 
have been a kind of general term ; for in Tacitus the gOTcmor 
•f Crete is ftiled proc<mful, and on coins proprstor. 

dcfired 
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tSefircd the governor's father to fit down. "Rather," 
faid he, " let this man fit, who is a Roman ma^f« 
trate." ** I mean him no wrong," replied Taurus; 
** but in the mean time do you fit down, whilft we 
enquire and examine which is moft proper, whe- 
ther you, who are the father *, (hould fit, or the 
fon, who is a magtlfa-atc." When the father fate, 
and another chair was alfo placed for his fon, Tau* 
nis entered upon the fubjeft with a moft excellent 
and accurate examination of the nature of honours ' 
and duties. The fubftance of what he faid was 
this : —** In public places, offices, and tranfafHons, 
iChe rights of fathers oppofcd to the authority of ions 
who are magifhates, fhould Ibmewhat ^ve way and 
lie dormant ; but when remote from ftate matters 
in doraeftic and private life, the queftion is about 
fictingp walking, or reclining ', at a focial entertain- 
ment, 

• 7%r/kf£rr.}*— •Paternal aathority, as fan^oned by the ear- 
lier bws of the Greeks, was lefs arbitrary and lefs extenfive 
SbamajnoBgft the Romans. According to the inftitutions of Ro- 
snolus, the power of a father over his fon was unlimited ; it 
coBttnaed during the life of the father, and extended to tht 
liberty and lives of the children, and to their ofi^pring alfo. 
Examples may be fonnd in Valerius Maximns, of fathers who 
exerted diis power, and abfolutely pat their fons to death. The 
rigour of thefe laws gradually fubfided, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury, and they were by cerlain gradations for*- 
snally abrogated. 

^ Ricltmmg. ] wThis alludes to the conches or fofas in ufe amongft 
tfce Rooiaos. Each was large enough to contain three perfons, and 
the place of honour wu the middle. It is neverthelefs certain, 
that the more ancient Romans fate at table as we do.— This 
flory of Fabi^s and his (on is related at greater length by Va- 
lma$ Maximtts> i^bo reprefents the father as being angry, be- 

H 3 «ttft 
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ment, then all public diftinftions betwixt a fon who 
is a magiftrate, and a father who is a private perfon, 
^re at an end, thofe of reafon and of nature be- 
gin. " This aft," fays he, " of your coming to me, 
our converfation and arguments concerning duties, 
is of a private kind. It is therefore requifite that, 
with relpeft to honours, the fame fhould be done 
with me as in your own fiimily.'^ Thefe and many 
other things on the fame fubjeft Taurus urged 
with equal dignity and politenefs. But it can- 
not be foreign from the fubjeft, to introduce alfo 
what I have read in Claudius on this relative duty 
of father and fon. I add the paffage, therefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Annals of Qua- 
drigarius : 

** The conluls then appointed were Sempronius 
Gracchus the fecond time, and C^Fabius Maximus, 
thefonof him whohad been conful the preceding year. 
This latter was met by his father the proconful on 
horfcback, and becaufe he was his father would not 
difmount, nor did the liftors prefume to make him 
difmount, knowing that the grcateft harmony pre- 
vailed betwixt them. When he came nearer, the 
conful fays, ' Bid him dilrnount/ which, when the 
lifter in waiting heard, he ordered Maximus the 
proconful to difmount. Fabius obeyed, and com- 
mended his fon for afferting the authority with 
which the people entrufted him." 

caufe none of the li£lors attending his fon had exerted their aa-' 
thority in fupport of their mailer's proper dignity. 
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nnother, without winking, or any kind of motion. 
His foot never ftirred from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
directed to one individual fpot, as if his mind and 
foul had been totally abftrafted from his body. 
Favorinus, fpeaking on this fubjeft, with many re- 
marks on this man's fortitude, fays, " He often 
ftood from fun to fun more ereft than the trunks 
of trees." His abftemioufnefs alfo is faid to have 
been fo great, that he pafled almoft the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft the havoc 
of that peftilence * which, at the comniencemcnt 

rife fupcrior to fcnfual appetite, then and then only it is a 
virtue ; nor can we applaud the impoiition of any peHbnal fe- 
verities, or' any forced exertions of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in the cafe of DemoC 
thenes, to conquer a dcfeft tending to make us lefs ufeful, or 
to obllruft the views of our honell ambition. 

* P^/7^//f^,]— This pellilence, which is defcribed with phi- 
lofophic pathos by Thacydides, forms alfo one of the moft 
beautiful epifodes in the poem of Lucretius. Jt is tranflated 
by Creech, fome of whofe lines follow. 

*' A plague thus rais'd kid learned Athens waile ; 
Thro* every ftreet, thro' all the town it paft, 
BlaiHng both man and bead with pois'nous wind ; 
Death fled before, and ruin flalk'd behind. 
From ^Egypt's burning fands the fever came, 
f More hot than thofe which rais'd the deadly flame : 

The wind that bore the fate went flowly on, 
And as it went was heard to figh and moan; 
At lafl, the raging plague did Athens feize» 
The plague, and death attending die difeafe ; 
Then men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, 
/ And the whole city made one funeral." &c. &c. 
Thcfc Ibes of Creech arc a very inadequate rcprcfcntation of 
the original. - 

Ha of 
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tus S a Roman grammarian of great reputadonj^ 
(hewed me a copy of the fecond hook of Virgil of 
furprifmg antiquity, hought at the Sigillarise' for 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believed to have 
been Virgil's own j and there thefe two yerfc^ being 
thus written, 

** Veftibulum * ante ipfum primoque in limine 
Pyrrhus, 
Exfultat telis, et luce corufcus aiina,*' 

the letter b was added above it| to make it abcMa^ 

^ Ftdms D//tf/ir/.]^— Of thu perfbnage but little is known. It 
appears fix)m Pliny» that he w?s a freed-man of Claudius 
Csdar» and had a command at fea. His name does not pccoi* 
in the lift which Suetonius gives of eminent grammarians. 

< Sigillarut.]^Thu wa« a feaft in ^e Roman Qakndar 
following the Sati^nalia, and celebrated on the thirteenth of 
the calends of January ; but I dp not know that this ex^ 
fdanation may not be liable to fome objedions : there was cer- 
tainly a place in Rome called Si^llaria» where books and other 
things were (okLF-»See our Author, Book V. c iv. 

t FiJHikUm,]'^Thde lines occur in the fecond iEneid of 
VirgiL and are thus tranflated by Dryden : 

« Before the gate ftood Pyrrhus, threatening loud» 
With glitt'ring arms, conspicuous in the crowd**^ 

Thti ii a very inadeqqate yerfion of Virgil's lines. The vef*- 
tibnie is de&ribed by Gellius, B. XVI. c v. — *< Stood 
threatening loud/' is not the meaning of ** exfulut telis ;'' the 
latter part is, he was confpicuous from his dazzling brazen 
arms. 

It was this particular book of the .£neid which was held 
in greateft eftimation, and is what Virgil himiielf recited tq 
Auguftus. See Taubmannu^ P-42?. 

Thus 
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Thus alfo wc find that vcrfc of Virgil written in 
t|ie beft copies : 

^' Aut foliis ^ undam tepidi diipumat aheni/* 

* jfutfeliij.']'^Thi9 line oppura in the firft Georgia 1. igS* 
^artyn thas renders it : 

« And fcum with leavei the wave of tke trembling kttxle.** 

Dryden fays, 

*f And fkims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims.'' 

|ylartyn, with many reipedlable commentators, reads trefi£, 
ytrhich he jaftifies from its being more poetical. There ^e many 
00 who prefer tefsdi\ 



Chap. IV. 

fFiy GaUus Bajfus has written that a certain mode of 
gtving judgment was called " divinatio 5" with rea^ 
Jem given by others for the ufage of this word. 

WHEN there is a queftion concerning the 
appointment of an accufer, and a determi- 
nation on this matter is made^ to whom, of two 
or more, preference fhould be given with relpeft to 
jthe accufation or fubfcriptioo of an accufed peHbn, 
this, with the determinadon of the judges, is called 
divination '• Why this word has been fo applied, 

has 

' Dfo/fco/iM.]— Confult on this fubjed Heineccias, p. 666» 
It was called iiMnati»n, becaufe it determined about what was 
to be donob not what was already done. The principal per- 

foa 
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has been a fubjeft of enquiry. Gabius Baflus % in 
his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 
*' Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam divinat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam fentenriam fefc 
fcrre par fit." The reafon affigned by Gabius is 
very defeftive, not to fay trifling and abfurd. His 
meaning feems to have been, that the word divi^ 
natio was ufed, bccaufc, in other trials, the judge 
uliially follows what he has learned, and which has 
been proved by arguments and witnefles ; but in 
thofe where an accufer is to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are finall 
and trifling ; and therefore it mufl: be in a manner 
divined who will be the moft proper accufcr. 
Thus far BaflTus. There are others who have con- 
ceived the term divinatio to be ufed, becaufe the 
accufer and accufed feem to be neccfiarily connect- 
<d and allied, fp th^t one cannot exift without the 
other 5 but in this particular kind of caufe, there is 
an accufed, but not yet an accufer. For this reafon, 
as for the prcfent he exifl:s not, and is not apparent, 
it mufl: be fupplied by a kind of divinafion who fhaji 
be the accufer. 

Ton concerned in condufling a public accufation was called 
accu/aterj the others who affifted him, were named fuhfcrtf tores. 
The oration of Cicero, intituled DMnatio^ well illuftrates this 
fubjed. 

» Gahius £ajtdj.]'^h is difputed whether this ftiould not be 
written Gavi us Baflus. He flourifhed in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote a book, de Origine Vocabulorum. He is again men- 
tioned. Book III. c xix. 

Chap. 
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C H A P» Vr ^ 

Vn:>e pointed elegance with which Favorinus the pbilo^ 
fopher diftinpiijhed betwixt the ftyles of Plato and 
Lyfias. 

CONCERNING Lyfias and Plato ', it was 
the opinion of Favorinus, that if fronm an ora- 
tion of Plato you took or changed a word, if thii 
were done with (kill, it would take from the ele- 
gance only J but if this were done to Lyfias, the fen^ 
timent would be fpoiled. 

^ All that is meant to be communicated in thb chapter iJb 
that Lyfias was comprefTed in his flyle> Plato luxuriant. 



P H A P. VI. 

What phrajes Virgil is /aid tQ have ujed carelejslj and 
meanly \ with the anfwers tojuch objeifions. 

SOME grammarians of the former age of no 
mean learning or reputation, amongft whom 
was Cornutus Annaeus *, who wrote commentaries 
pn Virgil, find fault with a word in thefe verfes 
fLS being inelegant and vulgar 3 

f Cornutus Jnntcus.\^Oi whom mention is again made by 
Ccllius^ Book IX. c. X. 

% ^' Candida 
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tus S a Roman grammarian of great reputadon^ 
ihewed mc a copy of the fecond hook of Virgil of 
furprifitig antiquity, bought at the Sigillarise' fer 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believed to have 
been Virgil's own j and there thefe two verfe? being 
thus written, 

** Veftibulum * ante ipfiim primoque in linfiine 
Pyrrhus, 
Exfultat telis, et luce corufcus a^'na,*' 

the letter b was added above it, to imkd it abtM^ 

^Fidus D//«/#/.]«rTOf this perfbnage but little is known. Il 
appears from Pliny, that he w^ a freed-man of plao^os 
Csefar, and had a command at Tea. His name does not occur 
in the lift which Suetonius gives of eminent grammarians* 

< %i/£ffrir.]— This was a feaft in ^e JRom^ Qakndar 
following the Saturnalia* and celebrated on the thirteenth of 
the calends of January ; but I dp not know that this ex- 
planation may not be liable to fome obje^ons : there was cer- 
tainly a place in Rome called Sigillaria, where books and other 
things were (pkLp^See our Author, Book V. c iv. 

f rifiiikitm.]'^The(e lines occur in the fecond .£neid of 
yirgi]» and are thus tranflated by Dryden : 

^ Before the gate flood Pyrrhus, threatening loqdf 
With glitt'nng arms, confpicuous in the crowd.'^ 

This is a Tery inadequate verfion of Virgil's lines. The Tef» 
tibnie is delcnbed by Gellius, B. XVI. c v. — « Stood 
threatening loud/' is not the meaning of «« exfulut tells ;** the 
latter part is, he was confpicuous from his dazzling brazen 
nnns. 

It was this particular book of the iBneid which was heU 
in greatefl efHmation, and is what Virgil himielf recited tQ 
Augufius. See Taubmannu^ p. 424. 

Thuf 
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*^ Per tunicam fquallcntcm * aura latus haunt 

apertum -, 

as if the exprcffion auro fquaUentem were impro- 
per, the uocleannefs of filth being oppofite to the 
iplendid luftre of gold. j 

As to the word vexajfe^ I think this anfwer may 
be given. Vexajfe is an important term, and feems 
to have the fame derivation as vebere^ in which 
there feems implied an external force. He who 
is hurried along is not mafter of himfelf. Vexare 
therefore muft doubtlefs intimate a ftilj greater 
force and impulfe j for he who is carried violently 
along, and pulled this way and the other, may 
be properly laid vexari ; fo the word taxare is Itrong- 
er and clofer than tangere, from which it certainly 
is formed: JaUarc has a fuller and more exten- 
five figoification than its ongiml Jacere -, and quajfan 
is alfo more expreffive of violence than quatere. If 
.therefore the term vixari be fometimes vulgarly ap- 
plied to the annoyance of fmoke, or wind, or dud, 
there is no reafon that the true and genuine meaning 
of the word Ihould be loft, which, by the ancients, 
who fpokc with propriety and force, has been pre- 
ferved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oration de Achiaeis, 
fays, « Quumquc Hannibal terram Italiam lacera- 
ret atquc vixaret'* Cato fays, that Italy was vtxa- 
um by Hannibal ; though it is not pollible to 

♦ Firttmicam^ Uz.\ — Dryden fays diis in three lines : 

<* But armour, fcal'd with gold, was no defence 
Againft the fitted fword which opcn'd wide 
His pUtod (hield, and pim'd his naked fide." 

^ iniagine 
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im^ne any kind of calamity or cruelty which 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in his 
fourth oration againft Verres, fays, " Quae ab ifto ^ 
jQc Ipoliata atque direpta eft, ut non ab hofte aliquo, 
qui tamen in bello religionem et confuetudinis jura 
retineret, fed ut a Barbaris prsedonibus vexata effe 
"^ik^tur." 

Concerning illaudati I have two obfcrvations to 
make : one is this — No one is of fuch abandoned 
morals as not fometimes to do or fay what may 
merit commendation; whence this old verfe has al- 
. ways been confidered as proverbial l — " Sometimes 
even a gardener ^ has faid a very pertinent thing." 
But he who always, upon all occafions, is undeferv- 
ing of praife, he is iUaudatuSy the worft and bafeft of 
mankind, juft as an abfence of every fault makes a 
man inculpatus. Inculpatus is a term for perfeft virt- 
tue, fo is illaudatusy therefore, the perfeftion of all 

5 ^laah ijioy &c.]— "Which were fo fpoiled and plundered 
by him, as not by any enemy, who would have regarded fome 
kind of rcdraint as eUablifhed by the laws of nations, but as to 
feem rather furioufiy hurried away by Barbarian robbers/' 

• Sometimes a gardener.]^— { do not find this proverb in any 
of the Greek colle6lions ; but it is in that of Erafmus, p. 274. 
There is a doubt whether it (hould be read Kvivtj^ou which is 
a gardener, or fAu^ot;, which is a fool. I have tranflated it 
a gardener, becaufe the bed editions of Gellius preferve that 
reading; but why the editors . perfift in it cannot eafily be 
faid; fince by reading rioXXax* toi xai fxu^oq, the fcnfe is 
improved, fincc Erafmus found that reading in an old Greek 
coUedlion, and much approved it. Why Ihould a gardener be 
felefted as moft unlikely to fay a pertinent thing ? It is ab- 
furd. The contrary proverb is Mfc^^oj fAtf^a Aiyi* ; ** a fool fays 
fbolifli things." 

Yiickcdtitfs. 
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ivickednefs. Thiis Homer, when he praifes mofl: 
highly, does it not by fpecifying virtues, but by the 
negative of vices : as, 

'* The pricft, free from harm, ipake/* 

«^ They, not unwilling, flew.'* 
^nd again, 

*^ Nor had you fcen the king of men appear, . 
Confus'd, inaftive, or furpris'd with fear/* 

Epicurus alfo, in a fimilar manner, defines the 
greateft pleafure to be the abfence and privation of 
all pain, in thefe words : — " The greateft height of 
pleafure is the privation of all pain." It is by the 
fame rule that Vir^ calls the Stygian lake inama" 
bills I for as iUaudatus is the entire abfence of all 
praife, fo is inamabilis the total abfence of love* 
JUaudatus may be vindicated in another way. Lau^ 
darey in old language, lignifies to name or call by 
name; thus in civil pleadings a perfbn is faid not 
to be named but laudari. lUaudatuSy therefore, is the 
fame with illaudabilisy one wlio is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciendy it was decreed by the 
public council of Afia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Ephefus ihoulc) 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we ihould fpeak of the third objeftion on the 
words " tunicam fquallentem ^ auroi" This figni- 

^ Squalkntem.'l-^Mtynt reads fqualentem, and denies its dc^ 
rivation from fquamae; but rather, he fays, a fqualido co- 
lore qualis in pifcium at ferpentum cute eft. 

fies 
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fies a quantity and fubftancc of gold woven in the 
form of fcales ; for the vior^ fquaUere comes fix)m the 
thicknefs and roughnefs of the fcales which arc 
vifible on the (kins of ferpents and fifhes ; which 
odiers, as well as our poet, have noticed. The 
latter has thefe paflfages : 

" Quern pellis ahenis 
In plumam fquamis auro conferta tegebat." 

Again> 

** Jamque adeo rntilum thoraca indutus ahenisi 
Horrebat fquamis." 

Accius, in his Pelops, fays^ 

*^ Ejus ferpcntis Iquamae fquallido auro et pur- 
pura pretextse." 

Whatever, therefore, was fo imprefled and crowd- 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ftrike the gazer with horror, was faid JquaUere. 
Thus in rude and fcaly bodies, the large accumu- 
lation of filthinefs is called JquaUor. By the com- 
mon and conftant ufc of this fignification in parti- 
cular, the whole of the word is now fo debafcd, 
that the term JquaUor is exclufively applied to filthi- 
nefs of various kinds. 



Chap# 
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Chap. VIL 

I'he duty of children id their parents. Difcuffitms from 
books of fhilofaphy en that fuljeSl^ wherein it is 
enquired, whether all the commands of a father are 
to be obeyed* 

IT has been a frequent fubjeft of difpute among 
philofophers^ whether a father is to be obeyed 
without referve, in whatever he commands. Upon 
this queftion, the Greeks and our countrymen^ 
who have written on duties, have aflcrted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weighed 
and examined : thefe they have difcuffed with great 

I have before fpoken on the fubjeA of p^ltenial authority, as 
it exifted in the earlier ages of Rome. '' Without fear> 
though not without danger of abufe,'* fays Mr. Gibbon* *' the 
Roman legiflators had repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the Sentiments of paternal love, and the oppreilion was tem- 
pered by the afiiirance, that each generation mud fucceed in 
its turn to the awful dignity of parent and maftcr." The qycf- 
don difcniTed in chapter ii. was rather of a legal, as this is of 
a moral nature. It is difcufled at fome le;)gth by Seneca, 
Book III. de Beneficiis, chap, xxxviii wJio cites many ex- 
amples of* children, as ^neas arid Scipio, who conferred on 
their parents greater obligations than diey received. On this 
Quintus Carolus remarks, that it is impoffible, for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on li parent mud firfl be con- 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of exigence. On 
Mr. Paley's pofition* that the rights of parents refult from their 
duties, parents can have, as he obferves, no natural right over 
the lives of their childreui can exercife no unprofitable feve- 
rities, nor can command the commiffion of crimes* 

Vol. I. 1 acutcncft. . 
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acutenefs. One is, that whatever a father com- 
mands is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in feme, in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceffary to obey a father. We fliall 
firft fay what has been remarked on this laft, be- 
becaufe its firft afpeft feems exceedingly infanious. 
A father's commands, they fay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becauie 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrong, that muft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion — that a father's commands arc never 
to be obeyed ; but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubtlety, as I (hall flicw 
hereafter, both frivolous and .impertinent. Nor 
does die other opinion, which I mentioned firft, 
fecm pcrfeftly true and juft, that all the commands 

of a father are to be obeyed ; for what if he fhould 

• 

command treachery to our country, the murder of 
a ir*othcr, or any other things which are bafe and 
infamous ? The middle opinion therefore feems 
fafeft and beft, that lie is to be obeyed in fome 
things, not in others. But diat thefc things in which 
obedience is impoflibic are to be declined with 
gentlenefs and modcfty, without any perfonal aver- 
fion or bittcrncfs of reproach, fo as rather to be 
onriitted than refufed. But the conclufion drawn as 
above mentioned^ that a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refiited and done 
away : — Every thing In human affairs, as wife men 
have determined, is either honeft or bafej thole 
which intuitively are right and honeft, as to prac- 
3 tifc 
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tife integrity, defend our country, or love our 
friends, muft by all means be done, whether a fa- 
ther commands them or not. The contrary to 
theie, things which are intrinfically bale and bad, 
are not to be done though a father fhould command 
them. Thofe which are between, and which the 
Greeks call indifferent or middle, as to ferve in war, 
to praftife agriculture, to court honours, to defend 
caufes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
when called ; as thefe, and things fimilar to thefe^ 
are in themfelves neither honeft nor the contrary, 
but as they are done by us, and to be approved or 
cenfured according to the aftions they produce : in 
all thefe things, they think, a father is to be obeyed ; 
as, for example, if he fhould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perfon accufed ; thus, whatever in its 
own nature is neither honeft nor difhoneft, if a father 
commands *it, is to be done on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a wonman who is 
infamous, who has loft all fenfe of fhame and is 
criminal, or to defend fome Catiline ' who is ac- 
culcd, or Tubulus, or Clodius, then he is not tx> 
be obeyed ; for by the acceflion of any degree of 
bafenefs, thefe middle and indifferent things ceafe to 
be fo. The propofition, dierefore, cannot be called 
perfeA which aflerts, that a father's commands are 

* Ca/iA'ivr.]— The names of Catiline and Clodius are fuffi- 
ciently notorious ; but there is a doubt amongft the commen- 
tators with refpcd to the other name, whether it Ihould be 
written Bibulus or Tubulus. This laft reading is preferable ; 
for it is well known that there was a Tubulus, who was 
pnKor in the time of Cicero^ and infamous to a proverb. 

I 2 either 
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either honed or bafe ; nor docs the divifion feem 
found and regular * j for a third part of the diftri- 
bution is wanting, or they arc neither honeft nor 
bafe. If this be added, thb conclulion follows— 
that a father is fonnctimcs to be obeyed. 

* Nor does the di'vifion feem found and regular,'\'-^'^TYit conjunc- 
tion between the two adjcftives was rightly fuppHed by H. 
Stephens. The paiTage is partly in Greek, and has fome ob- 
fcurity ; but is explained by one in Book XVL chap. viiL 
where he fays, that an axiom that is ^ii{fvyjt*ii'or> the very word 
ufed here, is of this form : " Either pUafurt is an e*uii, or a good, 
or mi t her good nor e^il^^ and this kind of diftribution is \trf 
frequently ufed by Ariflotle ; and was common with writers of 
ftri^ logical precifion. 



Chap. VIII. 



that Plutarch* s cenjwre of Epicurus^ for ujmg theJfU 
logi/iicform ofreajoning^ is unjuji. 

PL U T A R C H, m his fecond book concern- 
ing Homer, accufes Epicurus of ufing a fyl- 
logifm imperfeftly, abfurdly, and ignorandy. He 
gives the words of Epicui-us :— " Death is nothing 
to us. That which is diflblved b not fenfible, and 

that 

Ei^ery thing relating to Epicurus, his life, charafter, and 
doarincs, will be found at length in Enfield's Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophy. Vol. I. Thcfe were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
fubjcdl of death : — '* Death is the privation of fenfation» io con- 
fcquence of the feparation of the foul from the body. When 
a man dies, the foul is difpcrfcd into corpufcles or atoms of 
which it was compofed, and therefore can no longer be ca- 

pabk 
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that which is infcnfible is nothing to us/' — He has 
omitted that, fays Plutarch, which he ought to 
have affumed firft, that death is the diflblution of 
foul and body; but he afterwards ufes this very 
thing which he had omitted, to ftrengthen his pofi-^ 
tion, as a matter pofitively conceded. But this 
iyllogifm cannot go on but with this as a datum. 
What Plutarch obfcrves, on the form and conftitu- 
tion of a fyllogifm, is true enough ; for to foUow 
the mode of reafoning as adopted and eflabliihed 
in the fchools, we Ihould fay thus : — '* Death is the 
diflbludon of foul and body > but that which is dif- 
iblved is not fenlible, and that which is infenfible is 
nothing to us." But Epicurus, whatever he might 
be, by no means appears to have omitted this part 
of the fyllogifm through ignorance, It was not his 
bufinefs to give a. fyllogifm with its particular forms 
and limits, as in the fchools of the philofophers. 
Indeed^ a; the feparatioji of foul and body by death 

liable of thoQglit or perception. It is with the foul as with 
the eye, which when it is feparated from the organized ma- 
chine to which it belonged^ is no longer capable of feeing.'* 
—Sec Enfield's Hift. Philof. Vol. I. p. 473. 

It will be impoffible for an intelligent reader to contemplate 
the Epicurean fyftem> without perceiving that it is a ft^cble 
and unfnccefsful e^ort to explain tlie phaenomcna of nature 
Qpon mechanical principles. 

The commentators are fevere upon Gellius at this chapter; 
and one fiicetioufly remarks, that it is fo very cold, that it would 
have extingui(hed the fire which confumed the temple of Ephe- 
fas :— '* Tarn frigida ut incendium templi Ephefmi poffint extin- 
guere." It is very certain, tliat Epicurus was not (killed in logic, 
and frequently deduced conclufions which his premiles did cot 
allow. 

I3 is 
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acutenefs. One is, that whatever a father com- 
mands is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in fome, in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceffary to obey a father. We ihall 
firft lay what has been remarked on this laft, bc- 
becaufe its firft afpeft feems exceedingly infamous. 
A father's commands, they fay, arc either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becauie 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrong, that mtjft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion — that a father's commands arc never 
to be obeyed ; but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubtlety, as I (hall Ihcw 
hereafter, bodi frivolous and .impertinent. Nor 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned firft, 
fcem perfectly true and juft, that all the commands 
of a father arc to be obeyed 5 for what if he fhould 
command treacheiy to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which arc bafe and 
infamous ? The middle opinion therefore feems 
iafeft and beft, that lie is to be obeyed in fbme 
diings, not in others. But diat theie things in which 
obedience is impofliblc are to be declined with 
gentlenefs and modefty, without any perfonal aver- 
fion or bittcrncfs of reproach, fb as rather to be 
oniitted than refufed. But the conclufion drawn as 
above mentioned^ that a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away : — Every thing in human affairs, as wife men 
have determined, is either honeft or bafcj thofc 
which intuitively are right and honeft, as to prac* 
3 tifc 
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according m Ptutarch> to have faid iroe$To^ t» ft\y»- 
70f> but vatuTd^ ru a?<yu¥is. The exemption applies 
not to the perfon but the thing, In thLs/ cenfure 
of Epicurus> Plutarch fccHis to be a cold and ridi- 
culoufly mmute carper at wordi ; for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus^ fo far from 
attending to, defpifed \ 

'* Alk of the leftrnM -tbf ^ay— tke IcarnM are blind, 
Thk bids to ferve, and that to (hun mankind : 
Some place the bKfs in action, romc in eafe, 
Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe ; 
Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain ; 
Some, iwellM to gods, confefs e'en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to fuch extreme they fall. 
To truft in every thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it,, fay they more or lefs- 
Than this, that happinefs is happineis?" 
• De/ptfrd.'] — See Cicero de Fin* Bon. ct Mai. 1. i. c. 19.—" In 
dialedtica autem veflra nallam vim Epicurus exiftimavit eile nee 
ad melius vivendam, nee ad commodius diflerendam. In phyficis 
plurimum pofuit. 



Chap, X. 

The meaning of ^^ favijff^ capitoUnie 5" and the anfwer of 
Marcus Varro to Servius Sulpiciusy etiquiring on 
this fubjeSf. 

SERVrUS Sulpicius ', a writer on civil law, 
and a man of confiderable learning, enquired 
of M. Varro, with a dcfire of being infornnied con- 

■ Seri'ius Sulficius,] — The high charaAcr given in this 
place of Sulpicius, is corroborated by Cicero and Quintilian. 

I 4 cerning 
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cither honed or bafc ; nor docs the divilion fcem 
found and regular * ; for a diird part of the diftri- 
bution is wanting, or they arc neither honeft nor 
bafc. If this be added, this conclufion follows— 
chat a father is fonnetimes to be obeyed. 

* Nor does the di'vifion fiem found and regular,'\'^^\it conjunc- 
tion between the two adje^ives was rightly fupplied by H, 
Stephens. The pafTage is partly in Greek, and has fame ob- 
fcurity ; but is explained by one in Book XVI. chap. viiL 
where he fays, that an axiom that is ^*f{it;7/t4i»ov, the very word 
ufed hcre^ is of this form : ** Either pUafitre is an evil, w a good^ 
or neither good nor evil^^ and this kind of diftribution is very 
frequently ufed by Ariibtle ; and was common with writers of 
ftri^ logical preciiion. 



Chap. VIIL 



that PhitarcVs cenfure ofEpicunis^ for ufing thejfl* 
logifticform ofreafoning^ is utguji. 

PLU T A R C H, in his fccond book concern- 
ing Homer, accufes Epicurus of ufing a lyl- 
logifm imperfeftly, abfurdly, and ignorandy. He 
gives the words of Epicurus :— " Death is nothing 
to us. That which is diflblved is not fenfible, and 

that 

Kvery thing relating to Epicurus, his life, charaftcr, and 
<?oarincs, will be found at length in Enfield's Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophy. Vol. I. Thefc were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
fubjcdl of death : — " Death is the privation of fenfation, in con- 
fcqnencc of the fcparation of the foul from the body. When 
a man dies, the foul is difpcrfed into corpufcles or atoms of 
which it was compofed, and therefore can no longer be ca- 
pable 
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the fecond letter was tak€n from this word^ and that 
certain cells or caves, wkich the wardens of the ca- 
pitol ufed as depofitories for ancient things belong- 
ing to religion, w^rp thence czilcd/avife. 



m» 



Chap. XL 

Many memorable things of Siccius Dcntstus, an 

iUuftrious warrior. 

IT is written in our books of annals, that L. 
Siccius Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in the confu^hip of Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus 
Aterius, was &mous as a warrior beyond what can be 

The peribnage celebrated in this chapter is indifferentlyy by 
the more ancient writers, flyled Siccius and Sicinius. We may 
reafonably fniped that the account given of this gentleman it 
ibmewhat exaggerated. Shakefpear gives a noble defcription 
of the vabnr of Coriolanus^ which feems applicable here : 

" At fixteen years, 
• When Tarqnin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our (hen dictator. 
Whom with all praife I point at, ^w him fight. 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bribed lips before him ; he bedrid 
An o'erprefs'd Roman, and i' th' conful's view 
Slew three oppofers. His pupil age 
Man-enterM thus, he wax^d like a fea. 
And in the brunt of feveiiteen battles fince 
He lurchM all fwords o' tii' garland.— 

. H is fword death's (lamp 

Where it did mark it took, from face to foot 
He was a thing qf blood*'* &c. 

* believed j 
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is felf-eyident> he did not think an intiraatbn ne* 
ccffary iirfiich muft be xmiverfeUy obTioiQ. For Ac 
fame reaibn, he placed the conclufion of his fyllo- 
gifm not laft but firft. And who does not perceive 
that this could not be firom ignorance ? In many 
pafTages of Plato, we find fyllogiftns mtroduced in 
a form totally oppofite to the method which is ufed 
in teaching, but with a peculiar elegance and con- 
tempt of fuch obgedions. 



Chap. IX. 

not the Jams Pbitarcb has calumnioujly ce/i/kred/kc 
ufage of a word by Epicurtis. 

IN the fame book, Plutarch again cenfures Epi-^ 
curus for uling a word not proper in itfelf, and 
with a meaning which it docs not bear. Epicunisr 
/ays ', ** the limit of the greatnefs of plcafujres, is 
the exemption ir^yjoq t« aAyKKroj." He ought not, 

according 

' Epicurus fays,^ — This philofopher's idea of happinefs was, 
that it confifted in bodily eafe and mental tranquillity^ A 
happy life, he obferves, neither refembles a rapid torrent nor a 
ftanding pool ; but is like a gentle flreaxn, that glides (moothly 
and filcntly along. 

See Cicero de Fin. 1. i. c. 19.— «' Sic enim ab Epicaro 
fapiens Temper beat us inducitur. Finitas habet cupiditates 
negligit mortem : de diis immortalibus fine ullo meta vera 
fentit, non dubitat fi ita melius (it, migrare de vita. His rebos 
inllrudlus icinper eft in voluntate." 

The following from Pope fecms very appoHte in this place. 
Speaking of the means of attaining happinefs, he fays, 

^\ Alk 
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Chap. XIL 

vf pertain law of Solon examined, which at firft ap^ 
fearing unjuft, is found ujeful and expedient. 

IN thofe very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
infcribcd at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal ', had fan£bioned with punifhments 
and religious oaths, Ariftotle relates there was 
one to this effeft : If in any tumultuous diflcntion 
a fedition fhould enfue, and the people divide them- 
felves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of their minds both fides fhould take arms and 
fight, then he who in this unfortunate period of 

■ To njtJer ctemaI.]^^Ste my tranflation of Herodotas, Vol. !• 
p. 29.—'' Solon, at the requeft of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of law$ for their ufe. He then engaged in a couxfe 
of travels, which was to be of ten years continuance : hit 
avowed purpofe was of a philofophical nature, but his real 
objedt was to avoid the neceffity of abrogating the laws he 
had enaded. The Athenians were of themfelves unable to 
do this, having bound themfelves by the moft fdcmn oaths 
to preferve inyiolate for ten years the inflitutions of Solon." 

Gronovius, on the contrary, afHrms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians tofwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch ; and amoft admirable 
epitome of his ^ode of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharfis. With reined to the wooden frames in 
which they were fufpended, we are told, in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, that they moved eafily on axes, fo as to prefent their 
contents on all fides to the eyes of the paflenger. ^ 

civil 
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civil difcord (hould join himfelf to neither party, 
but (hould individually withdraw himfelf from the 
common calamity of the city, ftiould be deprived 
of his houfc, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile * from his country. When I had read this 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifdom, I 
was at firft imprcfled with great aftonilhment, won- 
dering for what reafon he ftiould think thofe men 
defcrving of puniftiment who withdrew themfelves 
from fedition and a civil war. Then a perfon, who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the ufe and 
purport of this law, afErmed, that it was calculated 
not to encrcafe but terminate fedition ; and indeed 
it really is fo ; for if all the more refpeftable, who 
were at firft unable to check fedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themfelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on both fides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 
men of fupcrior influence, harmony will, by their 
meanSj be fboner reflored and confirmed ; for whilfl 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
IpcdKvclyj they would rather fee their opponents 
conciliated than deftroyed. Favorinus the philofb- 
pher was of opinion, that the fame thing ought to be 
done in the difputcs of brothers and of friends j that 
they who are benevolently inclined to both fides, 

^Into exilf.] — Plutarch, in his traft de Sera Numinis Vindifta, 
calls this a moft fevcrc law ; but Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, fays, that the punifhment was death for not taking 
an aftive part in public tumults and fad\ions. 

but 
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but have little influence in refloring harmony, from 
being confidered as doubtful friends, (houkl decid- 
edly take one part or other, by which aft they 
will obtain more efFeftual power in rclloring har- 
mony to both. At prefent, fays he, the friends of 
both think they do well by leaving and deierting 
both, thus giving them up to malignant or fordid 
lawyers, who inflame their refentments and dilputes; 
from animofity or from avarice. 



Chap. XIII. 

The ammts called a Jon or daughter '* children^** 

ufing a plural noun. 

TH E ancient orators, and writers of hiflory or 
poetry, called either one fon or daughter by 
the plural name ' of children. I have before feen 
this in the books of many ancient writers^ and I 

have 

* Plural «iZM/.]«-This mode of expreffion is fanftioned bjr 
the authority of the oldelt and belt writers. See fecond book of 
Chronicles^ xxiv. 25.—'' His own fervants confpircd agtinft 
him for the blood of the fons of Jehoiada the prieft, and flor 
him on his bed» and he died." But it appears fit>m verie as 
of the fame chapter, that Jehoiada had bat one fon. " Thns 
Joafli the king remembered not the kindnefs which Jehoiada 
his father had done him, but flew his fon :" Agam, Chronicles, 
xxviii. 3. '« He burnt his children in the fixe.'* TUs 
is fpoken of Jofiah, who, as appears fixxn the feoond book of 
Kings, had but one fon. A iimilar mode of expreffion oocurs 

in 
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believed -, that a flame was given him on account of 
his extraordinary valour^ and he was called the Ro- 
man Achilles. He is faid to have fought in one 
hundred and twenty battles ; that he had not a 
fingle wound behind, but forty-five before; that 
he had received eight golden crowns ', one obfidio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic -, that he had 
eighty-three collars, more than one hundred and 
fixty bracelets, eighteen Ipears, and had twenty-five 
times been prefented witK horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of fpoils, which were military gifts, 
amongft which were many obtained fi"om private 
challenges ; and he had triumphed nine times with 
his generals. 

' GM cTMiMr.]— Thde were giren indifferently by the ge* 
neral. as rewards for any extraordinary effort of Yaloar. The 
obfidional crown was given by the foldiers to their generaU 
when he had delivered them from a ficge. The mural crown 
was given to him who firfl fcaled the v^ alls in an aflault* The 
civic crown was beftowed on him who favc-d the life of 
a citizen in battle ; this was, of all others, molt honourable* 
and formed of oak. The collars were not received for any par- 
ticular exertion, but for general military fervices. The fpears, 
which were conferred as military rewards, were termed pure 
fpears, becaufe they had no iron. The armillac were rewards con- 
fined to thoTe who were bom Romans. What the phalene pre- 
cifely were, may be difputed ; fome think them a fuit of horfe- 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horfe, 
they were probably a kind of cliain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus* 
who is defcribed by i£neas Sylvius, to this Dentatus. 
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Chap. XIV- 

Marcus Cato, in a book written againft ^ierius, an 
exile, JaySy ** ftitips vadimonium^^ not ^^ ftetijfes.^^ 
^be reajon of this qffigned. 

IN an old book of Cato's ', which is intitlcd. 
Contra Tiherium exulem, there was this expreflion, 
** Quid fi vadimonium capite obvoluto ftitiflcs,'* 
He indeed wrote ftitijfesy and properly ; but Ibnne 
ablurd and impudent corrcftors, altering the word, 
have mad€ xtfietiffesy as xfftitijfes had been a foolifh 
and infignificant word. But they themfelves are 
foolifh and contemptible, not knowing that ftitijffes 
was written by Cato becaufe the vadimonium Jiftere-^ 
tur, and not ftaretur. 

* Ca/0'/.] — This was Porcius Cato the cenfor, whofe oratiom 
are praifed by Cicero in his Brutus. 

The word 'vadimonium was a legal term» correfponding with 
our recognizance ; and the qucilion is« which is moft proper^ 
to {"xy ftare I'adimcnium, oi fjlere *vaMmonuim f 

The legal procefs and appropriate meaning of each expreflioa 
may be feen fully difcuflfcd in Heineccius, p. 593. It would 
be of little interell to an Engliih reader to fay more on the fub* 
jefty than when the perfon for whom bail was given appeared 
to ftand the event of his trial, he called for the perfoa who wai 
his furety, and exclaimed, << Ecce ego me tibi £ilo/'— -Loir 
here I am, forth-coming to you. 
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Chap- XV. 

AncieiUly great honours were paid to old age ; why tb^ 
Jame were afterwards paid to hujbmds and parents. 
Ob/ervations on the feventb chapter of the Jutian 
law* 

AMONGST the more aneiem Romans^ no 
greater refpeft was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and elders ' were venerated by their 
juniors like gods^ and in the place of parents s and 
in all places, and with regaxd to all kinds of dif- 
tindions, had precedence ahd fuperioritjr allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain^ 
ments the young attended their elders home; 
which cuftom the Romans, it b faid^ borrowed 
from the Lacedaemonians, amongft whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgtis, the luperior honotir in all things 

* £A//r/.]— of the refpcfl paid to age by the Egyptians and 
Lacedemonians, I have fpoken at length in my notes to He- 
rodotus. Vol. I. p. 311. Juvenal reprobates the carelefs inat- 
tention paid, in his time, to the old ; and Savary» in his Ac- 
count of iEgypt, informs us, that in this natural and indifpen- 
fablc veneration to thofe advanced in years, the modem -/Egyp- 
tians have by no means degenerated from their anceftors. 

The rcfped paid in this country, two hundred years ago, to 
parents, fcems to have been equal in deforce to what is rcprcfent- 
cd by Gellius in this chapter : children, even of more advanced 
years, did not prefume to fit in the prefence of their parents* 
unlefs fo commanded ; and it was r.ot unfrequent to fee them 
kneeling on a cufhion, whilll their father and mother were at 
table* * 

I was 
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was affigned to age. But when population feemcd 
cflentially neceffary to ' the ftate, and rewards and 
encouragements were propofed to promote this, 
then in certain matters diey who had wives and 
children, were preferred to elder people whd had 
neither of thefe; Thus, in the feventh book of 
the Julian law, the precedence, with refpeft to the 
fafces, was affigned not to that conful who was 
cldeft, but to him who had mod children, either 
living Undef his authority or flain in war. If both 
h^ an equal number of children, the married 
man, or he who was allowed the rights of a mar- 
ried man *, had the preference : if both, being mar- 
ried men and fathers, had an equal number of 
children, the diftinftion of former times took place, 
iand he who was the eldcft had precedence. But 
if both had an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no children, or were both 
nnmarried, no mention is made in this law concern- 
ing their age ; but I find that they to whom the 
law gave precedence, gave the fafces for the firft 
month to their colleagues, who were much older 
or of higher rank, or who had entered upon their 
fecond confulfliip. 

* Rights of a married mnn,\ — No more accurate or more fa- 
tisfadlory review of the Roman laws can be fcen, than in the 
eighth o^lavo volume of Mr. Gibbon's extraordinary work. It 
exprcfsly appeared that woman was confidered by the old Roman* 
not as aperfon^ but a thing, The hulband had in certain cafes 
power of life and death : " but the condition of women," fays 
Mr. Gibbon, *• is ufually foftened by the refinements of fe- 
cial life." 

Vol. L K Chap* 
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Chap. XVI. 

dejellius Vindex cenjured by Sulpicius ApoUinariSy for 
bis explanation cf a p^Jfage in Virgil. 



I 



N the 
lines : 



fixth book of Virgil ' are thcfc 



cc 



lUe, vides, pura juvenis qui nititur hafta 
Proxima forte tenet lucis loca ; primus ad auras 
jSthcrias Italo connmiftus fanguine furget, 
Silvius Albanum nomen, tua poftuma proles : 
Qiiem tibi longa^vo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regem, regumque parente : 
Unde genus Longa noftrum dpminabitur Alba." 

' Of this pa/Tage of Virgil I give Dryden's tranflation, which 
the criticifm in this chapter of Gellius proves to be very 
inadequate : 

" Obfcrve the youth who firfl appears in fight. 
And holds the ncarcft ftation to the light. 
Already feems to fnuff the vital air> 
And leans juil forward on a fhining fpear; 
Silvius is he-^thy laft forgotten race. 
But firil in order fcnt to fill thy place : 
An Alban name, but mix'd with Dardan blood. 
Born in the covert of a flia Jy wood ; 
Him fair Lavinia, thy fur\'iving wife. 
Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life : 
In Alba he (hall fix his royal feat. 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget." 

This verfion is unpardonably diiFufc. Dryden takes no notice 
of the appropriate meaning of pura hafia^ which is a fpear 
without a point, given as a reward for military fervice. 

' In 
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in tliefe lines 

" Tua poftuma proles 

feems but ill to agree with 

*^ Quern tibi longaevo fcrum Lavinia conjunx 
Educe t filvis regem." 

For if this Silvius^ as appears from the teftimony 
of almoft all the ancient annals, was born after the 
death of his father, for which reafon the name of 
Poftumus was given him, with what propriety 
does this follow : 

" Quern tibi longaevo fcrum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis ?" 

For thefe words may feem to fignify, that whilft 
^neas was alive and in age, Silvius ftiould be born 
to and educated by him. Caefcllius % therefore, 
in his Commentary of Ancient Readings, thought 
this to be the fignification of thefc words. He 
fays, " Poftuma proles' non eum fignificat qui patre 

mortuo, 

* Cajellius ;]— of whom we know no more than that he was 
often quoted by Prifcian. 

^ Pojluma proles, '\ — " The e.xprefTion of ' poftuma proles' does 
not fignify one born after the death of his father, but he who 
was laft born, as in the cafe of Silvius, who, when ^neas was 
old, was born in his mother's advanced years." 

Virgil fcems to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius was to be the laft fon of -/Eneas ; whether born in 
his life-time, or after his deceafc, is of fmall importance. Sil- 
vius is called the laft fon of iEneas by Aufouius, Epift. i6. 

" Ut quondam in Albse mocnibus 
Supremus iEnea fatus, 
Silvius lulis mifcuit." 

K S Hcyne, 
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fnortuo> fed qui poftremo loco natus eft. Sicuti 
Silvius, qui -Snea jam fene tardo feroque partu eft 
editus." But for diis hiftorical faft he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re- 
marked, have afferted, that Silvius was bom after 
the death of iEneas. For this reafon Apollinaris SuU 
picius, among other things for which he cenfures 
Casfellius, mentions the above alfo as a fault ; which 
probably arofe thus : — " Quem tibi longaevo," fays 
he, notjeniy which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory ; " but in a remoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal." For Anchifcs, who 
faid this to this fon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiftence. Apollinaris 
argues acutely enough : " But a long life ^ is one 
thing, immortality another; nor are gods called 
long-lived, but immortal." 

Heyne, in his obfervation on this pafTagc, confiJers the ex- 
prcffion of pura haft a as emblematic of fovereignty. 

♦ LongltfeS\ — ^The terms longus and get emus appear to have 
been ufed with equivocal meaning. See Barthius, 915. 
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Chap. XVIL 

IVhat Cicero thought concerning cerieUn prop^tions; 
with an examination of Cicero's opinion. 



I 



T is the curious and learned obfcrvation of 
Cicero, that the prepofitions in and corty pre- 
fixed to words, are made Jong, when followed by 
the letters which begin Japiens and felixy in all 
others they are pronounced fliort. Thefe are 
Cicero's words : ** Quid vero * hoc elegantius quod 
non fit natura, fed quodam inflituto ? Indodus di- 
cinnus, brevi prima litera, infanus produfta. Inhu- 
manus brevi, infelix longa, et, ne multis, quibus in 
verbis cae primae literae funt, quae in lapientc et 

■ %tt/4;frtf.]— « For what can be more elegant than this» 
which does not happen naturally^ bat from a certain cuflom ? 
We fay indoQusy with the firft letter ihort» which in infanus is 
long. It is fhort in inhumanus, long in infelix ; and, not to be 
tedious, thefe words, the firil letters of which are the fame at 
in fafiins and felix, are pronounced long* in all others fhort. 
So alfo in compofuit, concrepuit\ confecit, if we confalt reafon, we 
cannot approve : refer it to the ear, and we affent. And 
why is it fo ? The ear will confefs it is pleafed, and a fentence 
ought to confult the gratification of the car." 

The long / was anciently didinguiihed by being ext;;nded 
above the other letters thus, piso, or it was preceded by an 
tp as in quafei. With refped to words beginning with the par- 
ticle fro, they feem to have been ufed indifferently long and 
fhort by the poets. The curious reader will find the fubjedt 
matter of this chapter amply difcufTcd by Lipfius de Rcda 
Pronunciatione. 

K 3 felicc 
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felice produce dicuntur : in carteris vcro omnibus 
breviter. Itemque compofuit, concrepiiit, confecit: 
confule vcritatcm: rcprchi'nder. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt. Qua:re cur ita ? fe dicent juvari. Vo- 
luprati tamen aurium morigt^rari debet oratio." 

The reafoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe exprefiions, is very manifefl: : but what fliall we 
fay of the prepofition pro ? which, with nTptft 
to its being long or ftiort, contradifts Cicero's ob- 
fervation ; for this is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which is the firft in/elix; which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the aj)propriate 
power of making the prepoficions i^ and ccn long. 
Proficifci, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profeftum, have pro fhort; but in profligare and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyllable long, preferve in all fimilar cafes the fame 
property, either from reafon or for the fake of har-. 
mony ? Why does it make the fyllable long in 
fomc inftances, and fhort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufively long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Salluft 
fay, coopertus fjenoribus; and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firft fyllable long. But yet, in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter », for the 
lofs of die letter is compenfated by the fyllable's be- 
ing made long; which alio is the cafe in the word 
cogo ; nor is this at all contradifted by co in coegi 
being (lion, which cannot, by fair analogy, be de- 
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Chap. XVIII. 

PhjedoHy the Socraticy ivc^s a P^r.vs^ as ivere many 

other 8 ocr at us aljo. 

PH-«;D0N of Elis \ was of the Sccratic 
fchool, and very intimate both viih Socrates 
and Plato. Plato prefixed this iran's name to his 
divine book* on the Immortality of the Soul, This 
Phaedon was a flave, but of an elegant form and 
liberal underftanding ; and, as fomc have written, 
was, when a boy, fold to violation by his profligate 
" mailer. Cebes, a follower of Socrates, is faid to have 
bought him on die recommendation of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in the difciplinc of phi- 
lofophy. He became afterwards an e;Tii.ient philo- 
fophcr J and there remain of his f(^me very elegant 
difcouries concerning Socrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ftate of fervitude, have 
afterwards become diftinguiflied pJiilofophers. 
Amongft thefe was that Menippus, whofe writings 
M. Varro imitated in bis fatires, by others called 

■ Fbiedm £^£/rj.]— Of this pcrfonage Diogenes Laertius 
relates, that he was bom of a noble family ; but being taken 
captive, was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The fame author adds, that Alcibiadci or Crito, at the fuggeflion 
of Socrates, reftored him to liberty. 

* Divine ^i.]— In this book Phxdon relates to Echechra- 
tes the converlation which he had with Socrates on the day 
when he took the poifon. 

K 4 Cynic, 
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mortuo> fed qui poftremo loco natus eft. SicutS 
Silvius, qui -ffinea jam fene tardo feroque partu eft 
editus." But for diis hiftorical faft he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re- 
marked, have afferted, that Silvius was bom after 
the death of -ffineas. For this reafon ApoUinaris Sul- 
picius, among other things for which he cenfures 
Caefellius, mentions the above alfo as a fault ; which 
probably arofe thus : — " Quem tibi longaevo," fays 
he, not Jeniy which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory ; " but in a remoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal." For Anchifes, who 
faid this to this fon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiftence. ApoUinaris 
argues acutely enough : *' But a long life ^ is one 
thing, immortality another; nor are gods called 
long-lived, but immortal." 

Heyne, in his obfervation on this pafTagc, confiJers the ex- 
preflion of pura bajia as emblematic of fovercignty. 

♦ Longlife,'\ — ^The terms longus and ^t emits appear to have 
been ufed with equivocal meaning. See Barihius^ 915. 
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himielf, in which it is tacitly implied, that they 
who, in this life, have to ftrugglc with various ca- 
lamities, are not indifcriminately obnoxious to the 
gods ; but that there are certain myfterious caufes, 
which the inveftigation of few can comprehend;— 
*^ I Epiftetus, bom a flave, and lame, and poor 
as Iru3j am dear to the gods/* 

loufe at Rome needed no fecurities, having nothing in it but 
iis couch and mattrefs upon which he Izy. ^^Lardner, 

I cannot let this chapter pafs without remarking, that tho 
profeflbrs of philofophy and literature, abflraftedly fo under- 
Hood and called, have, with few exceptions, in all ages, beeiv 
jremarkable for their poverty. We ought to make this diftinc- 
tion with refpedt to the learned men of ancient and modern 
times '.-^the poverty of the ancient philofophers was voluntary, 
^nd often prefled upon public notice with a ridiculous degree 
of affectation $ they were, however, amply comj^nfated for tlai 
poverty, by the perfonal hohours and reverence they receivedj^ 
Wing affiduouily courted by the opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the cafe, I apprehend, in modem times. 
Thefe honours and this reverence are referved by jud pofterity, 
^11 the objects of it are ho more ; and many there have been, 
)ike Otway and Savage, fuffered to languifh out a miferable 
life in want, whofe ulents have been univerially allowed to ^ui« 
prove and adorn their country* 
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fclice produfte dicuntur : in cncteris vero omnibus 
breviter. Itemqiie compofuit, concrepiiit, confccit: 
confule veriutem: rcprdiendet. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt. Quxtc cur ita ? fe dicent juvari. Vo- 
luprati tannen aurium morigerari debet oratio." 

The reafoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe expreflions, is very manifeft : but what fhall we 
fay of the prepofition pro ? which, with n-fptft 
to its being long or ftioit, contradifts Cicero's ob- 
fervation ; for this is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which is the firft in/elix; which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
power of making the prepofitions /;; and coft long. 
Proficifci, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profcftum, have pro fhort; but in profligare and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyllable long, preferve in all fimilar cafes the fame 
property, either from reafon or for the fake of har-. 
mony ? Why does it make the fyllable long in 
fome inftances, and fhort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufively long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Salluft 
fay, coopertus faenoribus; and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firft fyllable long. But yet, in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter «, for the 
lofs of the letter is compenfated by the fyllable's be- 
ing made long; which alio is the cafe in the word 
cogo i nor is this at all contradifted by co in coegi 
being (lion, which cannot, by fair analogy, be de- 
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Claudius Quadrigarius, in his firft annal, fays,— 
" Ea Lucani ubi rcfciverunt fibi per fallacias verba 
data effe." The fame Quadrigarius, in the fam» 
book, ufes this vrord on a melancholy and uiiex- 
pefted occafion : — ^* Id ubi refciverunt propinqui 
obfidum quos Pontio traditos fupra demonftravi- 
, mus : eorum parentes cum propinquis capillo paflb 
in viam provolarunt." 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins : — " De- 
inde diftator jubet poftridie magiftrum equitum 
iircefli. Mittam te fi vis cum equitibus. Sero eftj 
jnquit magifter equitum, jam refcivere." 



Chap. XX. 

fVhat are commonly called " vivaria.'* The ancients did 
not ufe this v:ord. What Publius Scipio ujed in- 
Jiead of it, iti his Jpeech to the people i and what 
afterwards Marcus Varro, in his treatije " D^ 
re Rujlica.'' 

THE enclofed places in which wild beafts 
are kept alive, which are now called vivaria \ 
M. Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, af- 
ferts ought to be called leporalia. Thcfe are his 

words : 

' /7'Vtfr/^7.]— The place in modern times appropriated to this 
ufe is called mcnager/, from the French menage, which means a 
collcdlion of animals. The firfl Roman who introduced this fpecies 

of 
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words : " ViHaticae paftionis genera funt tria^ orni- 
thones^ leporaria, pifcina^. Nunc omithones dico 
omnium alitum quae intra parictcs villse folcnt pafci. 
Leporaria te acciperc volo non ea quas tritavi nofr 
tri dicebanr^ ubi foTi lepores funt, (ed omnia fepta 
aedi6cia villa:^ qu£ funt et habent inclufa animalia 
quas pafcuntur." He again, in the fame book, in a 
fucceeding paflage, fays, " Quum * emifti fundum 
Tufcidanum a M. Pifone, in leporaria apri fiierc 
multi." What the common people now call vivaria, 
arc the fame with what the Greeks call paraJiJi *. 
What Varro calls leporaria, I do not remember tp 
have fcen fo named amongft the ancients; but 
what I find Scipio, who was by fer the pureft 
fpeaker of his age, called rohoraria, I have heard 
(bme learned men at Rome affirm to have the 

of magnificence was, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was afterwards improved and extended to a confiderable de- 
gree, by LucuUus and Hortenfius. Varro's words may be 
thus interpreted : — " There are three objedb of rullic care as 
to feeding ; namely, the places where fowls, hares, and fifhes 
are kept. The firll of thefe I undcrftand to comprehend (or- 
nithones) every enclofed place where birds of any kind are 
preferved. By leporaria, the fccond, I mean not the places 
fo named by our forefathers, where hares only are kept, but 
every ruilic building in which animals are enclofed and fed." 

* i^/jww.]-— "When you bought the Tufculan farm of M. Pifo, 
there were many boars in the IcporariumJ* 

' Paraiiifi,'] — This, according to Xenophon, is a Perfic 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the feat of our firfl parents when in a 
ftate of innocence, need not be explained. EcclefiaHical writers 
called by this name the quadrangle before a cathedral or greaf 
church. 

fame 
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fame meaning with our vivaria, and that it was 
fo called from the tabula roboria with which they 
were cnclofcd, a kind of enclofure which I have 
fecn in Italy and many other places. The paflfacrc 
in his fifth oration againft Claudius Afellius is this : 
— ** Ubi * agnos optime cultos, atque villas expoli- 
tidimas vidilTetj in his re^onibus excelliflimo loco- 
rum murum flatuere aiebat : inde corrigere viam, 
aliis per vineas medias> aliis per roborarium^ atque 
pifcinamj aliis per villam/' But the lakes or pools 
in which fifhes were prefcrved alive they called 
by their own appropriate term of ** pjcinay The 
common people alfo call thofe places apiaria, in 
which hives of bees are keptj but I do not remem- 
ber that this appellation has ever been ufed by 
thofe who wrote or fpoke with greater purity and 
corrcdfaiefs. But M. Varro, in his third book of 
Agriculture, fays, *' MfXio-o-wvaf ita facere oportet, 
quse quidam mellaria appellant." This word 
ufed by Varro is Greek j for fJuXKra-uvt^ is ufed, as 

are aiAirgXtaytg and ioifif^V£^. 

♦ Ulh Sec] — "Wherever he faw the beil cultivated lands* 
and the moll elegant villas, here, in the mofl elevated fpot, he 
expreded his intention of ereding a wall. Thence he regulated 
his road, fometimes through vineyards, fometimes through 
menageries (roboraria) and fi(h-ponds, at others through the 
vUIa." 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXI. 

Of the conjiellation called by the Greeks afj,»Zc»^ hy 
us feptemtriones. The meaning and origin of each 
word. 

AN U M B E R of us who were engaged in fimi- 
lar literary purfuits, Greeks as well as Ro-^ 
mans, pafled over from -ffigina to Piraeus * in the 
fame veffel. It was evening, the fea calm, the 
time fummer, and the fky clear and ferene. We 
all of us, therefore, fate upon the prow, and con- 
templated the brilliant ftars. Then all they who had 
been fimilarly inftrufted in Greek, entered into a 
learned and ingenious argument, which was the amaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes *, which the greater, 
and which the leffer bear, and why fo called ; and 

through 

* ^^gina to Piraeus. I^^JLgw.d. was a fmall ifland in the vici- 
nity of the Peloponnefe, and Pirasus was the famous port of 
Athens. The prefcnt fituation and circumftanccs of both 
places an! well defcribcd by Chandler. 

* Bootes'] — or the charioteer. Eridlhonius, the fon of Vulcan 
and Terra. His birtli is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conftcllation is called by various other names, whence a great 
confufion and perplexity muft n:cefiarily arifc in any attempt 
to elucidate at length the (y?ic\n of ancient aftronomy. CaN 
lido was generally underllood to be the greater bear, and Areas 
her fon the IcfTcr. Tlic former called in Greek Helicc, the 
latter Cynofura. See Ovid. Fad. iii. 107. 

''Efle 
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through what Ipace they had pailed fince the pre- 
ceding night J and why Homer fays ' of this alone^ 
that it does not fet, when there are fome others al- 
fo which do not, I then turned to fome of our 
young men — " And what will you fimpletons fay, 
why do we call feptemtriones what the Greeks call 
aniaxa ? It is not enough that we fee fcven ftars ; 
but I defire to know, at fome length, what the 

** EfTe duas Arftos quanim Cynofura petatur 
Sidoniis, Helicen Graia' carina notet." 

MUton ufes this Cynofure as fynonymous with the bear or po« 
lar ftar. 

'* Towers and battlements it (t^s, 
Bofoin'd in high tufted trees. 
Where, perhaps, fome beauty lies. 
The Cynofure of neighbouring eycsJ* 

Newton, at this paffage, quotes^ from the Anatomie of Melan- 
choly, the following : ** 'Tis the general humour of all lovers ; 
fhe is his flem, his pole-flar, his guide, his Cynofure^ his Hef- 
perus, his Vefperus, &c." 

^ Homer y2j>\f.]— The lines of Homer are thcfe. II. xviii, 
560. 

** The pleiads, hyads, with the northern team. 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
'1 o which, around the axle of the (ky. 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye. 
Still ftiines exalted on th' a:thcreal plain. 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main." 

Pope. 

A fufpicion here arifes of fome defefl in the text, as the amaxa 
and ardlus or bear, were in fadl fynonymous. The (lory of the 
bear, the greater and the lefs, is related by Hefiod and by 
Ovid. It is to be found at length alfo in Laflantius ; who fays, 
that on account of the indignation of Jano, Tethys, and Ocea- 
nns, refufed to bathe this conflcllation with their waters. 

whole 
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whole conftellation which we call Jeptemtrimki 
means ?" — Then one of thofe who had applied him- 
fclf to learning and the fttidy of the ancients, ob- 
fcrved, that the comnnon people prefumed, that the 
feptemtriones of the grammarians was named merely 
from the number of the ftars. The word triones^ 
they fay, has no fepafate meanings as in that which 
we call quinquatrtis, becaufe it is the fifth day 
fi"om the Ides, the word atrus has no fignification. 
But I am of the fame opinion with L. ^lius and 
M. Varro \ who affirm, that triones is a certain 
luftic term for oxen, as if it were terrioneSy that is, 
proper to plough and cultivate the earth. There- 
fore the old Greeks called this conftellation amaxan, 
becaufe in its figure and pofition it refembled a 
waggon ' ; fo the more ancient of our countrymen 
called \x, feptemtriones y from oxen yoked, that is, from 

♦ L, jEIius and M. rano.]-^! find thefc grammarians ridi- 
culed for their pompofity, in a copy of verfcs afcribed to Vir- 
gil, in the Latin Antholos;/. 

*' Ite hinc inancs rhctormn manipli 
Inflata rore non Achaico turba, 
Et vos Sile, Albuti, Arquitique, \'arroque." 
A moll abfurd and unmeaning reading : doubtlcfs it ought ta 

•* Et vos ^'Eliqnc, Tarquitique, Varroqne.'* 

Thb ^lius is mentioned in the catalogue of old grammarians, 
by Suetonius. 

' // rejemhled a <waggon,'\ — It is familiarly called Charles** 
wain. See Shakefpearc. — " Car. Heigho I an't be not four by 
the day. Til be hang'd; Charles's wain is over the new chimney, 
and yet our horfes not pack'd." A corruption of chorlc's or 
churl's wain, from the Saxon. 

he 
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the fevcn ftars, which reprcfent, as it were, yoked 
irioncs. Varro fiirther obfcrved, continued he, that 
he was ift doubt whether thefe feven ftars were not 
rather called triones, becaufe they are fo fituated that 
every three ftars neareft to each other form a tri- 
angle, fo^that the name means the three-fided 
figures. Of thefe two reafons which he alledged, 
the laft appealed the moft acute and the moft ele- 
gant; for, on infpeftion, they really had the appear- 
ance of fo many triangles. 



Chap. XXII \ 

Of the wind lapyx. Names and regions of other 
winds, from the difcourjes of Favorinus. 

AT the fbcial table of Favorinus it was cuf- 
tomary to read either the verfes of fome old 
lyric poet, or a portion of hiftory in Greek or La- 
tin. In fbme Latin poem the word lapyxy the 
name of a wind, was read i and it was afkcd what 

this 

• Notes on this chapter miglit be extended to an almoft infinite 
length. I cannot, perhaps, do better than firft refer the reader 
to a table of the winds, which I have given In my tranf- 
lation of Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 293, where it is obfer\ed, that 
the ancients ufed only the foUr cardinal winds; they after* 
#ards added four more : the Romans increafed them to 
twenty-four; and the modems have added to the four cardinal 
twenty-eight collateral winds. This fubjedl of the winds is 
alfo conunented upon at fome length by Solinus ad Salmaiium, 

Vol. I. L pag«« 
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this wind was, and from what parts it blew, and 
what was the etymology of this unufual word ? At 
the fame time we defired him to inform us about 
the names and places of the reft; becaufe, generally, 
there was no agreement, either concerning their 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus fpakc 
as follows : — " It is fufficiently notorious, that there 
are four regions of die air, caft, weft, fouth, and 
north. The eaft and weft are variable, the ibuth 
and north are fixed and unalterable: for the fun 
does not always rife in the fame place ; but his rif- 
ing is either called sequinoftial, when moving in the 
circle which is termed aequidial ; or it is folftidal or 
brumal, which are the fummcr or winter tropics. 
In like manner the fun does not always iet in the 
fame place; but its fetdng is either aequinoftial, 
folftitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal rifing, that is the aequinoftial, 
is called Eiirnsy a word, according to etymolo- 
gifts, which means " flowing from die eaft.'* This 
is alfj called odierwife by the Greeks jlpeliotes^ 
and by Roman failors Subjolanus- ' That which 
comes from the fummcr and folftirial place of 
rifing is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo- 
reas ; which fome fay is therefore named by Homer 
ou^^y.yCiYi;. Boreas is thought to be fo called *«■• 

pap^cs 1239, 1244, 5, 7, and 57. See alfo Pliny, 1. II. c. xxvIL 
A perplexity will ofcen arife with thofe who read the dailies but 
occafion.iily, tVom confounding the Greek and Roman appella- 
tions of tiic v/iiid.s which in this chnptcr of Gellius are perfpi- 
cucu.ly difcriminaied. The reader will alfo find in the Latin 
Anthology, vol. ii. p. 386, a poem on the fubjed of the winds* 
which PithcBus docs not fci;uplc to pronounce beyond meafurs 
corrupt ; but which, ncverthelcfs, is worth confulting. 
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rn; |3o>jf, from its violent and loud noife. The third 
wind, which blows from the winter place of rifing, 
the Romans call Vultumus ; the Greeks in general 
call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwixt Notus and Eurus. Thefe are, there- 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aqiiilo, Vultumus, 
and EuruS, of which Eurus is that of the middle fitu- 
ation. The oppofite and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeftes, is oppofite to Aquilo j Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppofite to 
Vultumus. Thefe two regions of the air, the eaft 
^nd the weft, have thus fix oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one fouthern wind ; this is 
in Latin Aufttrj in Greek Noiusy becaufe it is 
^cloudy and moift, notis in Greek fignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one, 
this is immediately opposed to Aufter, and is in 
Latin Septemtrtanariusy in Greek AparSias. From 
thefe eight winds fome take four, and this they affirm 
they do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — eaft, fouth, north, and weft. 
Thefe arc Homer's words : 

* 
**, Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar, 

And the clear nonh rolls mountains to the 

ftiorc." 

He names thefe from the four quarters of the hea- 
vens which wc firft mentioned, namely, the eaft and 
weft, taken fimply and generally, not divided into 

L a three 
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three parts. There are fome who, inftead of eight/ 
make twelve winds, inferting four in the middle 
places betwixt the fouth and north/ as the fecond 
four were placed betwixt the eaft and weft. There 
are alfo certain other names afligned to particiilar 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions^ 
cither fix)rn the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a word. 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the feverity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, from its 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of lapygia, by 
their own name, lapyx : this I think almoft the lame 
with Caurus j for it is a weftcrn wind, and feems to 
blow oppofite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre- 
fents Cleopatra flying to -^gypt from a fea-en- 
gagement as carried by the wind lapyx ; he alfb 
calls an Apulian horfe, by the lame name as the 
wind, lapygian. There is alfo a wind called Cae- 
cias, which, according to Arifl:ode, does not feeni 
to difpel the clouds, but rather to coUeft them ; 
whence came this proverbial verfe : — *^ Colledking 
evils to himfelfi as the wind Caecias * does the 
clouds." Befides thefe which I have mentioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region 5 as that of Horace, by him named 

' As the fwind C^ra'as,] — There is an alluiion to the effe^ 
^f this wind in the Knights of Ariflophanes. 

" As this fellow breathes the Cxdas and falihood.'' 

This particular wind is frequent in the Mediterranean^ and there 
called Greco Lcvante. 

Atabulus,^ 
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Atabulus, concerning which I fhould have enquired ; 
adding thcfc called Etcfiae and Prodromi, which, at 
a certain period of the year, when thedog-ftar rifes, 
blow from different parts of the heavens : and ex* 
plaiaing the origin of all thofe words, which I have 
conGdered a good deal, if I had not already im- 
pofed too long a filcnce upon you, as if by a vain 
oftentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converfadon in a numerous company, is nei- 
ther polite nor agreeable." 

This is the fubftance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preffion, and with the greateft fuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the cquntry 
of .Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cercius i for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he lays, — " Sunt in his regio- 
nibus ferrarias ', argenti fodlnas pulcherrimse, mons 

ex 

' Sunt, &c.]— " There are in thcfe countries iron mines, very 
beaatifol mines of filver, a huge mountain of entire {alt, which 
encreafes as fail a»you take from it : the wind Cercius» in a mo^ 
ment ri(es to its height ; overturns a man in arms, or a loaded 
waggon." Strabo defcribes a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
calls ^Xa/aCo^iov (black north) fo violent as to tear up the ftones 
from the ground, throw men from carriages, and Ilrip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 

Horace calls Eurus a black wind : 

" Niger rudentes Eurus inverfo mari, 
Fradlofque remos differat.*' 

Milton brings thefe winds together with wonderful force, whore 
alfo the epithet black is mofl happily applied. 

L 3 "Now 
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ex fale mero magnus : quantum demas^; tantiim ad* 
crefcit. Vcntus Ccrcius quum loquare buccam 
implec: armatum hominem, plauftrum oneratum 
percellit." 

As to what I have remarked above, that the 
Etcfiae blow fometimes from one quarter, and fome- 
times from another, I know not how far, in fol- 
lowing the common opinion, I * have fpoken cor- 
reftly. In the fecond book, written by Nigidius, 
on the Wind, there is this paflEige : — " Etefias ct 
Auftri anniverfarii fecundo fole flant." Here the 
meaning of *' fecundo fole * " remains to be con- 
fidered. 

'* Now from the north 
Of Norumbcga and the Samocd (hore, 
Burfling their brazen dungeon^ aiid with ice. 
And fnow, and haiU and flormy gufl> and flaw, 
BoreaS'and Caefias, or Argefles loud. 
And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and Teas upturn. 
With adverfe blall upturns them from the fouth 
Notus and Afer, black with thunderous clouds. 
From Serraliona," &c. 

Newton fays, at this pafTagc, that guft and flaw are nearly of 
the f ime import, only flaw is the flronger. I conceive that 
flaw has a diltind ilgnilication, and may mean what we call a 
blight. 

♦ Secundo/olc. ]— The commentators feem to a^rce, that by 
this expreffion is meant, blowing from the part where the fun 
is, and moving with him as he clianges place. 



Chap* 
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ruff |3ouf, from its violent and loud noife. The third 
wind, which blows from the winter place of rifing, 
the Romans call Vultumus 5 the Greeks in general 
call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwixt Notus and Eurus. Thefe are, there- 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vulturnus, 
and EuruS, of which Eurus is that of the middle fitu- 
sition. The oppofite and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeftes, is oppofite to Aquilo 5 Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppofite to 
Vulturnus. Thefe two regions of the air, the eaft 
^nd the weft, have thus fix oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one fouthern wind 3 this is 
in Latin Aufier^ in Greek Notusy becaufe it is 
itloudy and moift, notis in Greek fignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one^ 
this is immediately oppofed to Aufter, and is in 
Latin Septemtrionariusy in Greek yfparSias. From 
thefe eight winds fome take four, and this they affirm 
they do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — eaft, fouth, north, and weft. 
Thefe are Homer's words : 

*\ Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar. 
And the clear north rolls mountains to the 
ftiorc." 

He names thefe from the four quarters of the hea- 
vens which we firft mentioned, namely, the eaft and 
weft, taken fimply and generally, not divided into 

L 2 three 
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three parts. There are fome who, inftead of eight, 
make twelve winds, inferting four in the middle 
places betwixt the fouth and norths as the fecond 
four were placed betwixt the eaft and weft. There 
are alfo certain other names affigned to particular 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions^ 
cither from the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a word. 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the feverity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, from its 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of lapygia, by 
their own name, lapyx : this I think almoft the fame 
with Caurus ; for it is a weftern wind, and feems to 
blow oppofitc to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre- 
fents Cleopatra flying to ^gypt from a fea-en- 
gagement as carried by the wind lapyx ; he alfo 
calls an Apulian horfe, by the lame name as the 
wind, lapyglan. There is alfo a wind called Cas- 
cias, which, according to Ariftode, does not feeni 
to difpel the clouds, but rather to coUeft them ; 
whence came this proverbial verfe : — ^* Collefting 
evils to himfelf, as the wind Caecias * does the 
clouds." Befides thefe which I have mentioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region -, as that of Horace, by him named 

' jfs the 'Wind decias,] — There is an alluiion to the cflfeds 
€f this wind in the Knights of Aridophanes. 

" As this fellow breathes the Csefias and falfhood.** 

This particular wind is frequent in the Mediterranean^ and there 
called Greco Lcvante. 

Atabulus^ 
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Now may this our dowered miftrefs fleep in 
tranquillity ; fhe has atchicved a mighty and me- 
morable feat : (he has driven out, as fhe wi^hed^ 
this wench that offended her. Let all people con- 
template this vifage of Crobule^ governing by 
her countenance as an afs amongft apes ^ But thi$ 
I will not conceal, the &tal night which was the 
beginning of my forrows. Alas ! that I fhould 
marry Crobule, a ten-talented woman ^ of a cubit*5 
ftature : Then her pride too is really intplerable 1 
by Jupiter and Minerva, there's no enduring it. 
She has fent ofFthe girl that waited upon us quicks 
er than one could fpeak." 

Which Caecilius renders thus : 

*' Old Man. — He indeed is miferable who can- 
not conceal his calamity. Hujband. Thus in- 
deed my wife does by her perfon and adlions. If 
I am filent, there is proof enough ; for, except her 
portion, fhe has every thing you would diflike. 
He who is wife will learn from me, who, as a 
captive to the enemy, am really a Have, though the 

* CrobuU,'\ — An i has unaccounubly Men into the Greek 
text, which I liave omitted. 

^ As an afs among ft /?/«.]— This probably means, " My wife, 
who is ugly, having turned away a fervant of a good perfon, 
is determined to be the head of domeftics at lead as ugly as 
berfelf." This is a proverbial faying, and applied by the La- 
tins to any ftupid perfon meeting with greater dunces than 
himfelf. Similar to this is the phrafe of " Nodlua inter cor- 
nices," An owl amongft crows. 

• Ten-taknted i\jomanS\ — -'As we Hiould fay in Englifh, in 
familiar language, a twenty tboufand-pounder half a foot 

city 
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city and citadel arc fafc. Whatever I like, of that 
ihe takes care to deprive me. Whiift I am gaping 
for her death, I myfelf am as one dead amongft 
the living. She fays, that in her abfcnce I connefi: 
myfelf with the maid. With this (he reproaches 
me i and fo by weeping, intreating, importuning, 
and reproaching, fhe has forced me to fell her. 
Now I believe fhe prates it about ^ amongft her 
acquaintance and relations : * Which of you,* flic 
lays, * in the vigour of age, could have obtained as 
much of your hufband, which I, an old woman, 
have done, to deprive her hufband of his miftrefs ?' 
This will be debated to-day ; and I, wretched, am 
torn in pieces by their tongues." 

To fay nothing of the unequal excellence of the 
^wo, both in incident and exprcflion, this was the 
impreffion made upon myfelf, that what is written 
by Menander with pointed energy and wit, Caeci- 
lius was unable, nor indeed has he attempted to 
recite. Some parts he has omitted^ as if not ap- 
proving, others again he has injured by abfurd 
repetition ; and I know not why, but he has totally 
miffed the fimple, true, and agreeable fKle of 
Menander, taken from common life. This fame 
old hufband, talking with another old man, his 

^ Pratis it ahout,] — literally is, fows the difcourfc, a com- 
mon mode of expreflion in the beft writers. — Scq Virgil : 

** Multa inter CeCc vario fermone fercbant." 

And the beginning of Apuleius : 

^ Yarias fabolas cenferam.'' 

neighbour^ 
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neighbour^ and execrating the pride of his rich 
wife, fays — *^ A. The heirefs Lamia * is my wife ; 
have I not told you this ? — B. No. — A. YeSj, 
I poffefs this miftrefe of family, of lands, of pa- 
trimony. — B. By Jove, the hardeft of all hard 
things. — A. She is ofFenfive not to me only, but 
to aU, to hen fon, and ftill more to her daughter.— 
B. You tell indeed of a moft intolerable evil." 

In this paffage, Caecilius chofe rather to appear 
ridiculous, than judicious and confident with the 
charafter he defcribes. Thus has he corrupted 
it :— « Old Mm. But is your wife peevjlh, I .a(k ? — 
Hujhand. Whom do you mean ? — Old Man. 
Whom fhould I mean ? — Hujband. I blufh t6 fay, 
as foon as I come home and am feated, fhe 
gives me a fading kifs. — Old Man. Not fo much 
out as to fhe kifs. She wifhes to make you return 
what you drink from home." 

What alfo muft be thought of that other place 
in the comedies of both is very obvious. It is 
this : the daughter of a poor man was deflowered 

• The heirefs Lania.] — ^This fragment alio, as it appears in 
the text of Gclli'js, is exceedingly corrupt. After examining 
the various notes and criticifms on the pafTage, I believe it will 
be found, that the folfowing is the true and neccfTary reading, 
both with refped to the meaning and the metre :— - 

TowT* ; B. •wx*' ^' raivrinv tcv^ia* rrj^ otxtaj 
Kai r«r uy^u9$ xai tup vaT^avv ottriKfVi 

yif, ^roXw fAoAAtf OoyAT^u B. tl^uy^* i^JM^Of Xiyii;, 

whilft 
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whilft performing a religious vigil. Tlus was un- ^ 
known to her father, and (he was ftiU thought a 
virgin. Proving with child, after the regular time 
ihc was brought to bed. An honeft flavc (land- 
ing at the door, ignorant that his mailer's daughter 
was in labour, or that (he had ever been violated, 
heard the young woman complaining and lamenting^ 
He is varioufly agitated by fear, anger, fulpicion^ 
{Mty, and forrow. All thefe emotions and paflions 
of his mind are in the Greek painted with extreme 
and perfpicuous acutenefs. But in Caecilius thele 
are very dull, and deilitute of all dignity and grace. 
When the fame flave, after a time, difcovers what 
has happened, Menander thus exprefles himfelf: 

♦* O thrice unhappy ! who being poor marries 
and gets children ! How void of prudence too, 
who can neither keep his neceflary poffeffions, nor, 
being unfortunate in the common incidents of life, 
can cloak them by his riches, but buffeted by 
ilorms, lives in the open and crazy boat of life ' ; 
having a fufEcient (hare of all miferies, of happineis 
none. I, lamenting for one, give a leffon to all 
mankind." 

Let us examine how far Ca^cilius has attempted 
to transfiifc the truth and ftrength of the above. 

♦ Open axd crazy boat cf lifh,^ — There is a fentiment in a 
fpcech made by Timon^ in Shakefpearej not altogether unlike 

tiiis. 

" Tell them that, to eafe them of their grieft, 
Tfieir fears of holUle ftrokes, their aches, lofTes, 
Their pangs of love, with otlier incident throes^ 
That nature's fragile vefTel doth fuftain 
In life's uncertain voyage——" 

The 
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The following rerfes of Caecilius arc a maimed 
rcprefentation of Menander's lines, ftuffcd with tragi- 
cal bombaft : — " He indeed is a miferable man, who 
being poor has children in his poverty, whofe for- 
tune and affairs (tare him in the face as they are ; 
whilft a rich man can, by his wealthy diiguife 
his real firuation/' 

Therefore, as I faid before, when I read Cae- 
cilius by himfelf, he appears neither dull nor unin- 
terefting; but when I examine and compare him 
with the Greek, I feel that he (hould not havo 
attempted what he was unable to perform. 



mmm 



Chap. XXIV. 

The frugality of the ancients, a)td their Jump^ 

tuary laws. 

AMONGST the ancient Romans, faigality 
and temperance, with refpeft to food and en- 
tertainments, was not only fecured by domeftic ha- 
bit and difcipline, but was guarded by the fan£tion 
of the public attention, and the authority of many 
laws. Thus I lately read, in the Conjeftures of 
Capito Ateius *, an old decree of the fenate, made 
in the confullhip of Caius Fannius and M. Vale- 

' Cafit9 AteiuiJ\^^ This man was a famous lawyer in the 
time of Auguilus, when he ferved the ofHce of conful. 

rius 
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Tius MeiTala^ in which the chief men of the city, 
who^ by ancient cultom^ entertained in rotation at 
the Megalenfian games % are obliged to take a cer- 
tain form of oath before the confuls, that they 
will not expend at any one entertmnment more 
than one hundred and twenty fefterccs, except for 
oil, corn, and wine j to ufe no foreign, but their 
own country wine ; nor to produce at an enter- 
tainment more than one hundred pounds weight 
of filver. But after this decree, the Fannian law * 
palTed, which at the Roman and Plebeian games ^ 
and at the Saturnalia, and certain other days, per<^ 
mitted a hundred fefterces to be expended each 
day; on ten other days in every month, thirty j 
but on all other days, no more than ten. To this 
law Lucilius alludes, when he fays, 

* Megalenfian games.] — Thcfc were inftituted in honour of 
Cybelc; and were firll called Megalenfian, afterwards Mcgale- 
fian. The import of the word is Great, as Cybcle was ftyled 
the Great Goddefs. At this period friends invited and feaflcd 
each other; plays were performed, and women danced before 
the image of the goddefs : no fervants were> on any account^ 
fuffered to bear a part in the games. 

• Fannian iaw.] — ^There feems to have been no fumptaary 
law enaded at Rome till the ^6th year after the building of 
the city : and that this was the fccond that pafTed, which was 
in the year 588 A.C. Licinius, whofe law is hereafter men- 
tioned, was, on account of his opulence, named the Rich. He 
enjoined, that on ordinary days fhould be fpent only three 
pounds of frefh and one of fait meat. 

♦ Roman games,] — Thefe were the mod ancient of the Ro- 
man games, inftijuted by Tarquinius Prifcius, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The Plebeian games were cele- 
brated to commemorate the expulfion of the kings. The Sa- 
turnalia are fuffidently known. 

3 " Fanni 
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" Fanni centiiflis mifellos." 

In which fome of the commentators on Lucilius 
Jiave erred, fuppofing, that by the Fannian law a 
hundred fefterces was the expenditure allowed for 
all days without diftinfticn. Fannius, as I obferved 
above, appointed the fum of one hundred feftercea 
for certain feftivals, which he particularly named ; 
but with refpeft to all other days, he allowed for 
each day from ten to thirty fefterces. Then came the 
Licinian law, which, allowing for certain days, like 
that of Fannius, one hundred fefterces, fufFered two 
hundred to be fpent on wedding-days ; for odier 
days he enjoined thirty, appointing alfo for /ach 
day a ftipulated proportion of dried and fait meat. 
As to the produce of the earth, wine or fruit, 
this law enjoined no limitation. It is alluded to 
in the Eratopsegnia of the poet Laevius^ Thefe 
are the poet's words, in which he defcribes a kid, 
which was brought for a feaft, fent away again, and 
the entertainment fct out with fruit and olives, 
agreeably to the terms of the Licinian law ;— . 

" Lex Licinia introducitur 
Lux liquida hsedo redditur." 

Lucilius alfo mentions this law, faying — " Legem 
vitemus Licini." Afterwards, L. Sylla the dicta- 
tor, when the ruft of antiquity had eaten away thefe 
laws, and moft people rioted in larger patrimonies, 

* Poet L^ruius.] —The name of this poet is generally written 
Livius. His fragments are found in the colledlion of H. 
Stephens. The meaning of the word tratofagaia is, the fports 
<^ lovers. 

injuring 
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injuring their families, and wafting their fortunes 
by the enormous expences of dinners, made a law, 
which provided, that on the Calends, Ides, and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain folemn holy- 
days, thirty fefterces might be fpent at an entertain-* 
ment j but on all other days no more than three. 
Befides thefe, there is alfo the -ffimilian law % which 
not only limited the expence of entertainments, 
but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntian law, befides the fum of money, ordained, 
that he who was a magiftrate, or was a candidate 
to be one, fliould vifit none but particular perfbns. 
Laftly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguftus, by which the fum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred fefterces j for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other fefti- 
vals, three hundred i for wedding-days, and the 

* jEmilian Upw,'] — Marcus iSmilitu Lepidus lived in the 
675th year A. C. The author of the Antian law was Antius 
Reftio. Of this perfonage Macrobius relates, that finding hit 
law ineffe^ual to check the luxury which prevailed, he deter- 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment, that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
puniih. On the fubjc6l of fumptuary laws, the following paf- 
fage from Adam Smith, feems as appofite as it is feniible :— 
♦* It is the higheft impertinence in kings and minifters to pre- 
tend to watch over the ceconomy of private people, and to re- 
train their expence, either by fumptuary laws, or by prohi- 
biting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are them- 
felves always, and without exception, the grcatcft fpendthrifts in 
the fociety. Let them look well after their own expences, and 
they may fafcly truft private people with theirs. If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the date, that of their rubjc6b never 
will." 

5 repotia 
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fcpotia which foUowedi a thoufandJ There was 
alfo, according to Capito Ateius, an edift, whe- 
ther of the facred Auguftus or of Tiberius, I do 
not remember, by which the fiim for various fo- 
lemn feftivals was extended from three hundred to 
iwo thoiifand fefterces, that the encreafing tide of 
luxury might be reftrained at leaft by thefc limits. 



Chap. XXV, 
iVhal the Greeks call analogy y and ivhat anomaly. 

IN Latin as in Greek, fome have thought ana- 
logy Ihould be followed, others anomaly. Ana- 
logy is the fimilar declenfion of fimilar words, 
which fome call in Latin proportion. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenfions, following cuttom 
only. But the two illuftrious Greek grammarians, 
Ariftarchus and Crates, have ftreniioufly defended, 
the former analogy, the latter anomaly. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicero, on the La- 
tin tongue, obferves, that there is no obfervancc 
of fimilars j but that almoft in all words cuftom 
rules. ** As when we fay lupus lupi, probus probi, 
and lepus leporist fo likewife paro paravi, lavo 
lavi, pungo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi. 
And when from ca^o, and prandeo, and poto, we 
Vol. I. M fornv 
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form casnatus fum^ and pranfus {urn, and potus fum: 
and yet from adftringor, and extergeor, and lavor, ad- 
firinxi^ and extenfi^ and lavi are made. So alfo when 
we make from Ofcus, Tufcus, Grascus, Ofcc, Tufcc, 
Grasce : but from Gallus and Maurus, Galiice and 
Maurice. Thus alfo from probus probe, a doftus 
do6tc J but from rarus we do not fay rare, but fome 
raro, others rarenter." The fame Varro, in the 
fame book, fays — " Sentior is a word that no one 
ufes, and by itfelf is nothing : but alTentior is faid 
almoft univerfally. Sifenna alone accuftomed him- 
felf in the fcnate to fay aflentio, and many after- 
wards foUowed him, but without being able to 
overcome the eftabliihed cuftom." But Varro, nc- 
verthelefs, in fome of his books, has faid much in 
vindication of analogy. Thefe are, therefore, only a 
kind of common-places for fpeaking againft analogy, 
and fometimes again in its defence. 

The fubjcdls of analogy and anomaly afforded frequent oc- 
cafion of controverfy to the old grammarians. Sec Srxtus Em- 
piricusy 1. X. co7itra Gramtnaticps.'-^ According to Suetonius, Julius 
Ca^'far and Tcrcntius Varro exercifed thcmfelvcs on thefe fub-« 
jccls, as In more modem times VoiTius has done, in four books. 
Sec alfo the Advtrfaria ofGata.ier, p. 54. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

• 

Difcvurjes of M. Front o and Favor inus the philo/bpher, 
on the varieties of colours j with the Greek and La^ 
tin terms for tbem^ Of the colour Jpadix* 

FAVORINUS the philofopher, going to vific 
M. Fronto, a man of confular dignity, con- 
fined by the gout, wilhed me to accompany him. 
At his houfe, in the prefence of many learned 
men, much was faid concerning colours and their 
names j that there was a great variety of colours, 
but that the names for them were inadequate and 
uncertain. There are more difcriminations in the 
perceptions of the eyes than in the names and terms 
for colours ; for, to fay nothing of their other pe- 
culiarides, the fimple colours of red and green 
have each but a fingle name, though many diffe- 
rent varieties; and I perceive a greater want of 

This fubjeA of colours, and their appropriate terms in La- 
tin> 15 difcufTed at confiderable length by Salmafius ad So-> 
linaxn> p. 1155, to whom I refer the more curious reader. I 
have fomewhere read, in a Latin author, a remark to this cf- 
fe£l >*-" If tJierc be any thing difficult in phyfics, it is this* 
bow nature mixes colours ; it is not Icfs diflicult to com- 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours." I 
am much pleafed with an obfervation of Mr. Harris, diftki- 
guifhing colour from figure. In the iketches of a painter we 
know things by their figures alone» without their colours ; but 
not by their colours alone, when divefled of their figures. 

M 2 fuch 
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fuch words in Latin than in Greek. The colour 
we call rufusy is fo named from rubor y rednefs ; but 
the rednefs of fire, of blood, of the purple fifh, and 
of faffron, are different ; yet thefe varieties of red 
the Latin tongue does not diftinguifh by appropriate 
terms, naming all thefe by the fimple appellation 
of rednefs : however, when the names of the co- 
lours are borrowed from the things themfelves, 
the words fiery, flame -like, blood-like, faffron, 
purplifh, golden, give fome correft idea. Rufus and 
ruber differ in nothing from the word rufus^ nor 
mark its various fhades j but ^«»9oc and ifo^j oc, wuf- 
f G? and fom}s,j feem to mark feparate gradations of 
the red colour, encreafing, diminifliing, or blending 
them. Then Fronto ' faid to Favorinus : " We will 
not deny that the Greek language, which you feem 
to have ftudied, is more various and copious tlian 
our own ; but in fixing thefe colours you have 
lately mentioned, our poverty is not (6 great as 
you fuppofe ; for the words rufus and ruber ^ which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de- 
note a red colour. We have others, and even more 
than thofe you have recounted, (torn the Greek— 
Fulvus, flavusy rubidusy phatniceusy rutilusy luteusy and 
JpadtXy all exprefs varieties of red, increafing its 
fplendor as with flame, blending it with green, 
darkening it with black, or making it more himi- 
nous with white. For phaniceuSy which you called 

* Fronto.] — There were many illuftrions Romans of this 
name: the perfon here introduced is Cornelius Fronto, an emi- 
nent rhetorician* one of the inilrudbrs of the philofophic An- 
toninui. 

by 
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by a Greek name ^«tif, and rutilus and Jpadixy 
fynonymous with pbcmiceusy which, though made 
from Greek, is really a word of our own, fignify the 
exuberance and fplendour of red ; as it appears ' in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the fun, whence the terms Jpadix and pbceniceus arc 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
its fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, fpadix. What 
we call futvusy feems a mixture of red and green, 
in which fomctimes the latter fometimes the former 
predominates i as a poet *, who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet ////y/^j to 
an eagle, to jafper, to caps of wolTs for, to gold, 
fand, and a lion. Thus Q^ Ennius, in his Annals, 
has it, applied to brafs* Flavusy on the contrary, 
feems to be a combination of green, red, and white ; 
thus treffes are termed flofuentes-y and, what fomc 
feem to be furprifed at, Virgil calk the leaves of the 
olive ^ flcwa. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
fian)us to water, and to duft; I willingly call his lines, 
which arc very pleafing, to my remembrance :— 

* Cedo tamen pedem lymphis flavis, flavum ut 

pulverem, 
Manibus ifdem, quibus Ulyfli faepfe permulli 

abluam, 
LafTitudinemque minuam manuum mollitu* 

dine.' 

Rubidus i$ ^ darker red, with ^ large proportion 

* J feet.] — ^VirgiL 

' Leaves of the o/ra//.]— Virgil alfo applies the term pallem 
to the olive^*** pallenti cedit olivae." 

M 3 oT 
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of black, Luteusy on the contrary, is a red more di- 
luted; from which its name indeed fcems to come^ 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the fhades of red have 
not more names in Greek than amongft; us. Neither 
have you more appellations for the green colour 5 Vir- 
gil, wiQiing to exprefs the colour of a horfe as green, 
might as well have faid c^cruleus as glaucusi but 
he preferred a Greek word which was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceflors 
ufcd the word cafia for what the Greeks call 
yAauxwwic: asNigidius fays, De colore cocli, quafi 
coelia." When Fronto had thus fpoken, Favo- 
rinus, extolling his various knowledge bf things, 
and elegance of exprcflTion, replied: " Were it 
not for you only, the Greek language wouU pro- 
bably have had die advantage ; but you, my Fronto, 
do that which is expreflcd by Homer, ' Thou 
wouldft either have won or made it doubtful.' I 
have liftcned to all you have learnedly urged with 
great fatisfadlion ; but particularly \yith refpeft to 
the varieties of the qo\ow flavus^ by which you have 
enabled me to underftand thofe moft agreeable Unes 
in the fourteenth Annal of Ennius, which I did not 
comprehend before. 

' Verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo, 
Caerulcum fpumat mare conferta rate pulfum.* 

Cierukum mare did not by any means feem to cor- 
refpond with marmore flavo j but as you fay/<ry«j is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green fea feems moft happily to be denominated 
Javum marmor. 

4 Chap. 
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Chap, XXVIL 

fFhat Caft rictus thought of thefaffages in Sallujl and 
in Bemojihenes^ in which one defer ibes Pbilipy and the 
ether Sentorius. 

THE following ftrong and remarkable cxprcf- 
fions are applied by Demofthenes to king 
Philip : 

" I beheld Philip himfelf, with whom we were 
at conteft for power and dominion, with one eye 
icooped out ', his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fortune nAight choofc to take, fo that he might live 
in future with refpeft and honour." 

Salluft, dcfiring to rival this, thus wrote, in hi$ 
hiftory, concerning the general Sertorius : 

** When tribune of the people, he got great glo- 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marfic war he performed great fervice by 
his provifion of men and arms ; and many things 
were then done under his direftion, which firft were 
fupprefled by the meannefs, afterwards by the in- 
vidioufncfs of writers. Thefc were confpicuous 

; One eye /cooped outJ] — ^This alludes to a particular faft is 
the life of Philip of Macedon, who lod an eye from the wound 
•f an arrow at the fiege of a town in Thrace. 

M 4 from 
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from his countenance, his many wounds in front, and 
lofs of an eye ; with which disfigurement of his 
body he was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx- 
ious for thefe parts, fince he prefefved the remainder 
of his limbs widi the greater honour," 

Titus Caftricius, reflefting on the words of bot^ 
writers, fays : — " Is it not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, with 
a fervent pleafure from what has happened, is yrhat 
we call delight *. How much more confiftcnt ana 
natural are the words of Demofthenes, •^ Ready to 
give up whatever part of his body fortune might 
choofe to take." In which words, continues he, 
Philip is reprefented, not as Sertorius, delighted 
with the disfigurement of his body, wl^ich is unufual 

• « **'■■•. 

* JVhat nve call delight,'] -^TYCxh \i certainly an indefinite 
exprefllon; but it may eafily be imagined, that they whofe 
chara^erlflic is an ardent love of glory» can receive iktls&c^ 
lion, and even delight, from the incidental circumibinces pro- 
moting that glory, thoiigh occasioned by wounds, lofs of limbs» 
and fuch like accidents. A\^hat is related by Stobxus of the 
Perfians, appears at firfl fight a mod remarkable and not to be 
accounted for fpecies of this propenfity in the human mind. It 
is related that the Perfians, when ordered to be beaten fevcrely 
by the commands' of their fovereign, expreffed the greateft 
joy, that they Ihoiild at all have a place in the remembrance of 
their mailers. Our Saviour alfo tells his more intimate dif- 
ciples, to rejoice and be exceeding glad, when for his fake 
they fuffer pcrfecutions from the wof Id. All of which, when re- 
duced from figurative to common language, feems to mean no 
more, than that in all pofTible cafes of injury or fuffering, the 
iilent but emphatic teftimony of a good confcience, and ady^g 
from a fenfe of duty, muil communicate a fatisfadion not to b^ 
qiminiihed by any external imprelTion. 

anq 
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^d extravagant, but from his thirft of praifc and 
glory, a dcfpifer of bodily lofles and injuries j who 
for the gain and affluence of honour, voluntarily ofr 
fcred all his limbs to the attacks of fortune. 
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Chap. XXVIIL 

Jf Joes not appear to what deity facrifice Jbould be of* 
fered when an earthquake happens. 

WHAT it is that may be deemed the caule of 
earthquakes ', is not only not obvious to the 
pommon fenfe and opinions of men, but is not even 
determined among the fyftems of natural philofophy ; 
^hether they happen from the force of the winds en- 
tering 

^ Earthquakes, ']'^T\iCTtvfz^ nothing for which the ancient philo- 
fbphers were more perplexed to account^ than the phaenomena of 
earthquakes and eclipfes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
of ignorance or fuperflition, imputed to the interference of fome 
deity. From the circumftance of the earthquake which happened 
in the reign of Valentinian, Mr. Gibbon, with his accuftomed 
vivacity, takes occafton to fneer at the credulity of the earlier 
ChrifHans ; but with his ufual mifreprefentation, and inclina- 
tion to exaggerate, when the interefts of Chriftianity are at 
fUke, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other fide. 
No better account, however, of the caufes and operation of earth- 
quakes can poffibly be given than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, 
vol. vii. 8vo edit. p. 415. I tranfcribe the whol« of the paflage, 
which is certainly very beaudful. 

*' The near approach of a comet may injure or deftroy the 
{lobe which we inhabit ; but the changes on its forface have 

been 
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tering the bofom and cavities of the earth, or by the 
tindulatory pulfations of fubterraneous waters, which 
the more ancient Greeks feemed to think, by calling 
Neptune* " Earth- fhakcr :" or whether they proceed 
from any other caufc, from the interpofition and 
power of any deity ; all, as I obferved, is as yet alto- 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans % 
who were remarkably difcreet and pious in all the 
offices of life, but particularly in the duties of religion, 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they felt, 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public edift -, but they for- 

bcen hitherto produced by the aflions of volcanoes and earth* 
quakes. The nature of the foil may indicate the countries moil 
expofed to the(er formidable concuflions, iince they are eauicd 
f>y fubterraneous fires, and fuch fires are kindled by the tmioa 
find fermentation of iron and fulphur. But tbeir umes and ef- 
ftfts appear to lie beyond the reach of human curiofity ; and 
the philofophcr will difcreetly abftain from the prediction of 
earthquakes, ti 1 he lias countfd the drops of water that fdently 
titrate on the inflammable mineral, and meafured the caverns 
which cncreafcj by rciifb.nce, the cxplofion of the imprifoned 
air." 

* By cafUftg Neftufte.] — Sec Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 236. 
«* Whoever fuppofes that Neptune caufes earttujuakes, and that 
the confequent chafms in the earth arc the work of that deity, 
miy, on viewing this fpot, eafily alcrihe it to his power : to 
me the feparation of tl^eic mouiituins appears to have been 
the cffed of an eartlw]u:ike." 

5 TfjciiKcient Romans,'] — For feveral ages together, it is the 
remark of Machiavcl, never was the fear of God more emi- 
nently confpicucus than in die Rom an. republic; and St. Auflin 
obferves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans, be* 
caufe they were heathens ; but he gave them the empire of the 
A'orjdj becaafe they were viriucus. 

bore 
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bore to declare and fpecify the name of the deitjr^ 
as was ufual, in whofe honour the holy-day was, left 
by amiftake of names the people might be involved 
in falfe adoration. If any one had polluted this fef- 
tival, and an expiation was neceflary, the viftim 
was facrificed, with this form, " Si deo, . fi dcse ♦ i* 
which M. Varro fays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becaufe it was uncertain by what 
impulfe, or from which of the gods or goddefles, the 
earthquake had happened. But they were not verjr 
ftrenuous in their endeavours to explore the caufes 
of eclipfes of the fun or moon. For M. Cato, who 
was indefatigable in his refcarches after learning, 
lias Ipoken upon this fubjc<5l indecifively and with- 
out curiofity. His words, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are thefe : " I have no inclination to 
tranfcribc what appears on the tablet of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, how often com is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from fome caufe 
or other, obfcured." Of fo little importance did 
he think it, to know or tell the caufes of eclipfes 
ofthe fun and moon. 

^ Si dtoyft rf^vf.]— " Whether to a god or to a goddefs." Tke 
deii tutclarcs, or tutelary gods, were alfo thus ainbtguoufly ad- 
drefTcd, lePr, in the great crowd of deities, there ihould arifc a 
confii/ion of fex;, or millakc of names. 
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Chap. XXIX. 

Jpobffie of jEJop the Phrygian^ ufeful to be 

remembered. 

Trp S O P the fabulift of Phrygia, has juftly 
JlCj been reckoned a wife man. He commu- 
nicated his falutary admonitions ', not^ as is the 
cuftom ofphilofophers, with a feverity of manners 
and the imperioufnefs of command; but by his 
agreeable and facetioiis apologues having a wife 

and 

* Salutary tf^«»///««i.]— Vincent of Bcauvals, a learned Do- 
jninican of France, who floarifhed ih the thirteenth century, 
obferves, in his Mirror of Hiftory, that it was a pradlice of the 
preachers of his age, to roufe the indiference and relieve the 
languor of their hearers, by quoting the fables of iEfop. War- 
ton on the Geile Romanorum.«— — Seealfothe Author of Let* 
ters on Mythology ; who, fpeaking of ^fop, fays, " The fe- 
cond fort of fables, and more properly deferving the name of 
mythology, are the admirable iEfopic tales, retaining the an- 
cient iimplicity, but fo exquifitely adapted to the peculiar 
inftindb of the birds and beads he employs, and fo juflly ap-r 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine's, tlie 
polite La Motte's, and even our ingenious Gay's imitations, 
though highly entertaining, only ferve to ihew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various refinings, cannot 
compenfate his elegant fimplicity." — Again, the fame writer 
obferves, in another place, " Fable was the firft garb in which 
wifdom appeared, and was fo far from being peculiar to the 
finging tribe* that the fathers of fcience, both civil and fa- 

cred» 

t 
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and falutary tendenqr* he imprcflcd the miiids and 
underftandings of his hearers, by captivating their 
attention. His fable, which follows, of the bird's 
neft, teaches with the moft agreeable humoxir 
that hope and confidence, with rei^ft to tliofe 
things which a man can accomplifh, fhoxdd ht 
placed not in another but in himfelfl 

" There is a little bird,'' fays he, ** called a lark % 
it lives and builds its neft amongft the com, and itt 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
approach of harveft. A lark happened to build 
among fome early corn, which therefore was grow- 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly. When the mother went abroad to feek food 
for her young, flie charged them to take notice if 
.any unufual thing fhould happen or be f^d, and 
to inforrii her when flie returned. The mafter of 
the corn calls his fon, a youth, and fays, ^ You 
fee that this com has grown ripe, and requires our 
labour; to-morrow therefore, as foon as it Ihall be 
hght, go to our friends, defire them to come and 

r 

^led, adopted it as the bed means both to teach and perfuade.** 
—According to Quintilian> iEfop was not the firil author of 
fables ; but HeAod, Inflit. Orat. L. V. c. xu— Macrobius, in 
his Som. Scip. makes a dillindUon betwixt the fables of iETop 
tnd thofe of Hefiod, calling the former fables, and the latter 
^ fabulofa narratio." We are by no means to underftand, thai 
die fables which go by the name of ^fop are genu^fte; and 
written by JEfop himfelf ; it would be difficult to prove diat 
he wrote any. See this fubjed difculTed in the Opera Critics 
9f Gataker« p. i23*-4. 

affift 
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alfift us in getting in our harveft/ When he had 
laid this, he departed When the lark returned, 
the trenAJing young ones began to make a noifc 
round their niother, and to entreat her to haften 
away, and remove them to fomc other place ^ • for 
the noaiber/ fey they, * has fent to aflc his friends to 
come to-morrow nioming and reap/ The mother 
dcfires them to be at eafe; * for if die mafter,' lays 
flic, * refers the reaping to his friends, it will not take 
place to-morrow, nor is it neceffary for me to re- 
move you to-day/ The next day, the mother flies 
away for food : the mafter waits for his friends i the 
lun rages, and nothing is done \ no friends c^me. 
Then he iays a fecond time to his fon : * Thelc 
friends,' fays he, ' arc very tardy indeed. Let U3 
rather go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
and defire them to come early to-monow and 
reap/ The aflfrighted young tcU this to their mo- 
ther : Ihe again dcfires them not to be at 'all 
aiwious or alarmed. ^ There are no relations {q 
pbfcquious as to comply inftantly with fuch re- 
quefts, and undertake labour without hefitadon. 
But (;lo ycu obferve if any thing Ihajl be faid again/ 
»— The next morning comes, and the bird goes to 
leek food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the affiftance required of them. At length 
jhe mafter fays to his fon, ' Farewel to our 
friends and relations ; bring two fickles at the 
dawn of day j I will take one, and you the other, 
and to-morrow we will reap the com with our own 
hands.* — When the mother heard from her young 

ones. 
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ones, that the matter had faid this : * The time ii 
now come/ fays fhe^ * for us to go away * ; now 
what he faya will undoubtedly be done; for he 
refts upon himfelf, whofe bufinefs it is, and not on 
another, who is requefted to do it/ The lark 
then removed her neft j the corn was cut down by 
the mafter." — This is the fable of -^op oonceraing 
confidence in fi-iends and relations, generally vain 
and deceit&l. But what elfe do the more fen&en- 
tious books of philofophers recommend, than that 
we Ihrnild make exertions for ourfelves, nor confi- 
der as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is ex^ 
temal with refpcft to ourfdves ^id our minds ? Q^ 
Ennius has given this apobgue of iEfop in his 
Satires, with great fkill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two laft, I think, it is well worth while to have 
imprefled on the heart and memory. 

^^ Always have in mind this lentiment, RxpeA 
not from your friends what you can do your« 
felf." 

* 7fi ^^ afway.]'^This concluding fentcnce is a fragment of 
Babrias. See Suidas, at the word ufiat. Of this Babrias, z 
writer of iEfopic fables, no better account is to be found than 
in Soidas, ^o fays, that he wrote ten books of fables, which 
he tamed into verfc from ^fop. . Socrates alfo is faid to have 
tnuiflated fome of JE(6p*s fables into vcrfc. I have given a 
note at fome length on the fubjc<^ of i^fop, in my tranflation 
of Herodotus, to which 1 beg leave to transfer the reader. Tp 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, fee the notes of tha 
kamed Tyrwhitt, ia his Differutio de fiabrio. 
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Chap. XXX. 

Oh the motion of the lOaveSy and their different undu-^ 
lationsy according to the blowing of the windfrord 
the fotttb or north. 

A DIFFERENCE has always been re- 
markable in the fwelling of the waves aik 
afFedted by the north wind; and thofe blowing 
from that quarter of the heavens, and thofe fronft 
die fouth and fouth-weft. The waVer : . ifed by 
the north wind are large and rapid as poflible i 
but as fbon as the wind fubfktes thie^y difperfc^ 
and become calm, and the flirface is' sdmoft in- 
ftantly without any fwell j but it is not fo when did 
fouth and fouth-weft blow, which, if not very 
high, make the fwell continue longer, and when 
the wind ceafcs to be felt the fea continues for 
a long time tcmpeftuous. The caufe of this is 
fuppolcd to be, that the winds from the north com- 
ing to the fea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi- 
tate the waves fo much from its outsVard impulfe 
as its internal commotion, which continues no 
longjer than its outward force affefts the furface. 
But the fouth and fouth-weft, afting in an horizon- 
tal dircftion, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raife them aloft. The waves, therefore^ 
not afted upon perpendicularly, but rather compel- 
led 
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led againft each other, retain, after the wind fhall 
have fubfidcd, for a (hort time, its original motion. 
What I intimate receives farther confirmation from 
the verfes of Homer, if they are perufed with fuit- 
able attention. Of the fouth winds he fpeaks thus:— 

" When the fouth impels the wave of the fea 
againft a rock/' 

On the contrary, he fays of Boreas, which we call 
Aqurio — 

*' And the calming Boreas rolling a great wave." . 

He reprefcnts the north winds as afting in a more 
elevated and perpendicular, direftion, to raife the 
waves, as it were, from their inmoft depths, whilft 
thofc from the fouth, which are lower, impell them 
with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has -alfo been remarked by the moft accom- 
plilhed philofophers, that when the fouth winds blow, 
the fea is of a blueifh colour j when the north blows, 
ID is dark and black % the caufe of which, as I 
have cxtra&ed it from the Problems of Ariftode, 
I here infert: — " Why, when the fouth wmd 
blows, is the lea blue ; when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it becaufe the north agitates the 
fea lefs ? for every thing which is not moved fcems 
black." 

This explanation of the effe^ks of the winds appears to be very 
pertinent and fenfible ; nor do I fee any objection to which it is 
liable. 

■ Dar^ and hlack»\ — Virgil, fpeaking of the waves as agi- 
tated by the north wind, calls them black : 

'' Interea medium iEneas jam et eile tenebat, 
Certus iter, fludlufque atros Aqulone fecabat,'' 

Vol. L N BOOK 
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BOOK IIL 



Chap. I. 



Enquiry into the reajon why Salluft affirmed that avarice 
emajculated not only the mind but the body. 

ABOUT the end of winter we were walking 
with Favoriniis the philofopher in the court 
of the Sitian baths ', when the fun was warm. 

Whilft 

* Sitian baths.^ — So called from Sitius, who built them. It », 
however^ difputed whether this fhoald not be written Titius. The 
baths of Rome, public as well as private, were alxnoil witboiH 
number. The fplendour and magnificence of fome of them can 
hardly be imagined. The baths of Diocletian accommodated 
more than three thoufand perfons. The following delcription 
from Gibbon may entertain the reader : 

" The ftopendous aquedufts, fo juftly celebrated by the 
praifcs of Auguifus himfelf, replenifiicd the thermas, or baths^ 
which had been conilruftcd in every part of the city with im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla> which 
were open at ilated hours for the indi /criminate fervice of the 
fenators and tlie people, contained above fixteen hundred feats of 
marble, and more than three thoufand were reckoned in the bath» 
of Diocletian. The walls Ot' the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Mofaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the 
elegance of deiign, and variety of colours. The iEgyptian gra- 
nite was beautifully incruftcd with the precious green marble of 

Nomidia : 
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Whilft we walked, the Catiline of Salluft was read, 
which he defired to be done, feeing it in the hand 
of a friend. The following pafiage occurred :" Ava- 
rice involves the defire of money, which no wife 
man ever coveted. This, as if impregnated with 
poifonous qualities, debilitates the body and manly 
ipirit. It is ever boundlcfs and infatiable, neither 
diminiihed by plenty nor by want." 

On this, Favorinus, looking at me, " How is it," 
fays he, " that avarice dibilitates the body of a man ? 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly fpirit, I 
in fome meafurc allow it i but I can by no means 
fee how it alfo debilitates a man's body." " I alfo,'* 
I replied, ** have for a long time meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I fhould have been 
defirous to put the fame queftion to you." I had 

Namidia : the perpetaal ftream of hot water was poared into the 
capacious bafons through fo many wide mouths of bright and 
mafiy filver ; and the meancft, Roman could purchafe, with a 
imall copper coin^ the daily enjoyment of a fcene of pomp and 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of A(ia. From 
thefe ftately palaces iflued a fwann of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without (hoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days 
in the ftreet or forum to hear news, and to hold difputes ; who 
diffipated in extravagant gaming the mifi^ble pittance of theic 
wives and children, and fpent the hours of the night in obfcure 
taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of grofs and vulgar fen* 
foality." 

The money paid for admiflion was the quarter of an as> which 
was equivalent td about half a farthing. 

There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and fifty-fix 
public baths ; thefe^ as the empire increafed in wealth and Kcen- 
tioufnefs, were perverted to the mod abominable pttrpoibf ^ and 
made the fcene of the moft extravagant dcbau^ry. 

N a fcarct 
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fcarcc faid this with fome hefitation, when inlbntly 
one of the followers of Favorinus, who fccmcd to 
be experienced in letters^ fpoke as follows: '^ I 
have heard Valerius Probus remark, that Salluft here 
ufed a certain poetical eircunnlocution ; and mean- 
ing to fay that man was corrupted by avarice, he 
mentioned the body and the mind, which two things 
charafterife man, who is compofed of body and 
mind.*' — *' I Well know," replied Favorinus, " that 
our Probus could not be fo impertinent and daring, 
as to fay that Salluft, who was fo very refined a 
friend of concifenefs, fliould introduce a poetical 
periphrafis.'* — There then happened to be walking 
with us a certain man of found learning, who being 
alfo afked by Favorinus, if he had any thing to ob- 
ferve on this fubjeft, replied to this efFcft : " Thofe 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themfelves up to acquire money by any 
means, we for the moft part find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elfe is given up in 
comparifon with money, fo alfo is manly labour, 
and the defire of bodily exercife. They are wholly 
intent upon bufmefs of a retired kind, and fcdcn- 
tary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languiflies, and, as Salluft fays, is debili- 
tated." On this Favorinus defired that the paf- 
fage of Salluft might be read a lecond time ; which 
being done, *^ But how," fays he, " fhall we re- 
Qoncile the feeing many covetous of money, who arc, 
at the fame time, of hale and ftrong bodily vigour?'* 
Then the other made this, by no means impertinent, 
reply* " Whoever," fays he, " is covetous of mo- 
"• ' ney. 
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ncy, and has at the fame time a good and ftrong ha- 
bit of body, muft neceflarily be employed in the de- 
fire and purfuit of other things alfo, and cannot be 
equally fparing in his care of himfelf. For if ex- 
treme avarice alone occupies every part and paf- 
fion of a man j and if it proceeds to fuch ncgleft 
of his pcrfon, that this care alone exclude^ every 
other, either of virtue or of vigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he truly be faid to be debilitated 
both in mind and body *, who has regard neither 
for himfelf, nor for ^y thing elfe, except money." 
— " Then,*' faid Favorinus, " either what you have 
obferved is the probable interpretation, or Salluft, 
from his hatred of avarice, has criminated it more 
than it deferves." 

* Debilitated both in mind and body.] — It may, perhaps, be 
faid, that the excefs of every paflion naturally tends to impair 
the vigour of the body ; and it is certainly true of the paffion of 
avarice in particular, that when indulged to the intemperate de- 
gree which is here deicribed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
anxiety and folicitude, which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debiliute the fine nerves and fibres difperfed through the body. 
The fophift Bion, as recorded by Theognes, faid, tliat avarice 
was the greateft of all vices ; our Cowley calls it a fpecies of 
madnefs ; but we have the authority of Pope for afTerting that 
it feldom infcdls poets and authors ; — Pope, however, borrowed 
the idea from Horace, which he thus turns : 

Horace fays— 

" Vatis avarus 
Non temere eft animus." 

^nd Pope, 

** And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind/* 
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C H A p. II. ' 

* 

, IVbichi according to Varroy is the birtb-day^ of- tbofe 
who are horn before or after twelve o\lock at night : 
of the /paces and duration of what are termed " civU 
daySi* ohferved varioufly by all nations. What 
^intus Mutius has written concerning a womany 
whom her hufband did not legally take by ufe^ becaufe 
the period of a civil year was not accomplifbed. 

IT has been enquired concerning thofe bom at 
the third, fourth, or any other hour of the night, 
which ought to be called and accounted their birth- 
day, that which precedes, or that which follows, 
M. Varro, in that book of his on Human Things, 
which treats of days, has faid, '^ All thofe who are 

' It is proper to be remarked to the Englifh reader, that of 
the day» the month, and the year, the Romans obferved this 
didinflion ; the firft they called natural, the other civil ; the na- 
tural day was from fun-rife to fun-fot. The civil day was one 
entire revolution of day and night. The Romans, as we do, 
called the fpace from midnight to midnight a day. How other 
nations varied in this refpcfi we are here informed. See farther 
on this fubje£l Cenforinus de Die Natali, p. 123. Beiidcs the 
natural and the civil day, there was alfo the artificial and the af- 
tronomical day. The ancient Gauls reckoned by nights, and 
named the fpace of twenty-four hours, which we call a day^ a 
night. This appears from Cicfar, who tells us that this cuftom 
prevailed becaufe the Gauls imagine^ themfelves defcended from 
Pluto. The curious reader will find this queftion difcuffed at a 
confidcrable length, and with great ingenuity, by fiayle, in his 
Di^lonary. 

born 
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born from the middle of one night to the middle 
of the night which follows in the fpace of the twenty- 
four hours, are faid to be born in the fame' day." 

By which expreflion he fcems fo to have divided 
the obfervance of days, that a man born after fun- 
fet before midnight, has that day his birth-day 
from which that night commenced. But on the 
contrary, he who is born within the fix fucceeding 
hours of the night, fcems bom on the day fol- 
lowing that night. Varro remarks alfo, in the 
fame book, that the Athenians afted differently, 
calling the intermediate fpace from fun-fet to fun- 
fct, one and the fame day. The Babylonians, ftill 
otherwife, confidered as an entire day the fpace be- 
twixt fun-rife and fun- rife; whilft many of the coun- 
try of Umbria reckoned the interval betwixt mid- 
day and mid-day, as one and the fame day: ** Which, 
indeed,'* fays Varro, " is abfurd enough; for he 
who amongft the Umbri is born on the calends at 
the fixth hour, muft appear to have as his birth-day 
the ipace of half of the calends, and that which pre- 
cedes the fixth hour of the following day." 

It appears from various proofs, as Varro has ob- 
ferved, that the Roman people reckoned each day 
from midnight to midnight. The facred ceremo- 
nies of the Romans are partly by day and partly by 
night, but thofe which are obfcrved by night, arc at- 
tributed to the days, and not to the nights. Thofe, 
therefore, performed in the fix laft hours of the night 
are afcribed to the day which immediately follows 
that night.' Moreover, the ceremony and cufl:om of 
taking the aufpices teaches the fame obfervance. 

N 4 For 
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For the magiftrates, when their aufpices, and the bii- 
finefs confequent upon thenn, are to be perfornned on 
the fame day, take their aufpices after midnight^ 
and execute in confequence of them after the mid- 
day following; and tl^ey are faid to haye ukcn the 
aulpices, and accompliftied what was to be done, on 
the fame day, Befides this, the tribunes of the 
people, who muft not be abfent a whole day from 
Rome, when they depart after midnight, and return 
after the firft torch *, before the midnight following, 
are not faid to be abfent a complete day, if before 
the fixth hour of the night they make their appear-* 
ance'in any part of Rome. Quintus Mucius alfo, the 
lawyer, ufed to fay that a woman was not legally 
ufurpata ^ who, with a view to matrimony, began 

* J/ter the frft tor^h.] —7 It was the di^ty of tl\e tribunes to 
keep a perpetual ivatch over the rights and liberties of the people, 
for which reafon they not only were never abfent from Rome an 
entire day, byt the doors of their houfes were continually open for 
the admifllon of all petitioners and complainants, and as a place 
of afylum. According to Macrobius, Saturn, i. 3> the Romans 
thus divided their night : the laft period of the day they called 
fuprema tcmpeftas, which I hardly know how to tranflate better 
than literally the laft period of day; then came the veipera, 
which may perhaps be rendered the twilight ; then the hx, or 
candle-light ; then the concubia, which is when people are in 
their firft fleep; afterwards the nox intempefti, or the time of 
night when no buiinefs can be done ; after midnight, the incli- 
natio media; noflis, pr the turning of midnight ; then the cock* 
crow ; next the conticinium, or the time when the cocks ceaie to 
crow ; then the diluentum, or break of day ; then the morning. 

3 U/urfata,']— The three modes of contracting piatrimony 
amongft the Romans were confarreatione, coemptione, and ufu. 
The firft waj when the rites were performed with the folemnity 

iOf 
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to cohabit with a man on the calends ^ of January^ 
and did not leave him before the fourth of the 
calends of January next enfuing : for the fpace of 
three nights could not be fulfilled, which, accord- 
ing to the twelve tables, (he ought to be abfent 
from her hufband, ufurpandi caufaj for the lafl: 
fix hours of the third night belonged to the fol- 
lowing year, which began on the calends. But 
as we have found all thefe things concerning the 
periods and limits of days as conformable to the ob- 
iervance and difcipline of ancient law in the books 
of the older writers, I had never any doubt but 
that Virgil pointed out this particular, not plainly 
and openly, but as became a man treating poetical 
fubje<5h by a refined, and as it were, filent intima- 
tion of the ancient cuftom. He fays — 

*' Torquet medios nox humida curfus, 
Et me fsevus equis oricns afflavit anhelis." 

^n which verfes ^ he obliquely, as I faid, wifticd to 

intimate^ 

of facrificcsy and the ofFerings of burnt cakes. The coemptio 
was when the paities contradted to each other by the ceremony 
of giving and receiving a piece of money. The marriage by ufe 
was when a woman, with the permiflion of her friends, cohabited 
a whole year with a man without being abfent for the fpace of 
three mghts : this was held lefs folemn than the foregoing. 

♦ CaUnflsA — The Romans reckoned the days of their months 
by the calends, nones and ides. The calends were fixed to the 
firft day of the month ; the nones were fo called becaufe they 
reckoned nine days from them to the ides ; the ides were about 
the middle of the month. 

' In ivhich virjes,'\ — A fimilar alluiion is implied in another 
pai&ge of the ^neid : 

^ Hac 
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intimate^ that what the Romans termed a civU day, 
commenced at the fixth hour of the night. 



Chap. III. 

Of diftinguijbing and examining the plays (f Pkutus j 
Jince promifcuoujly Jome are with trutby others are 
falfely ajcribed to him. Plautus wrote plays in the 
bakeboufey Navius in prijon. 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac- 
complifhed men obferve, who have examined 
mod of the comedies of Plautus with minute and care- 
ful attention, diat we fliould not depend upon the ex- 
planation of ^lius,Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius, Ac- 
clus, nor Manilius, concerning thofe plays which arc 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfelf, to 
the turn of his mind, and flyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro ufcd. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, an.i which 
he feparated from the reft as not being doubtful, but 
univerfally allowed to be by Plautus, he affented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwcring to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
Thar, for example, which I have recently perufed, 

" Hac v\C(* fcrmonun: rofeis aurora quadrigis 
Jam medium a:therio curAi trajeccrat axem." 
That is, it was now D>idiught. See Macrobius, Saturn. 1. i. 3. 

* ancJ 
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and which is called '^ Bosotia;" for, though U was 
not amongft di^ twenty-one| and was £^en to 
Aquilius, Varro h^ no doubt but that it was writ-^ 
ten by Plautusj neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of diat play j which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, moft Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranfcribcd. There ^ hungry parafite fays, 

^' The gods confound die man who firft found out 
How to diftinguifh hours ! confounds hini too 
Who in this place fet up a fun-dial 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Into fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 
My belly was my fun-dial : one more fure. 
Truer, and more exa£b than any of them. 
This dial told me when *twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat ; 
But now a-days, why even when I have, 
r can't fall-to unlefs the fun give leave *• 
The town's fo full of thcfc confounded dials, 
The greateft part of its inhabitants. 
Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets." 

My 

' / can't fall-to unlefs the fun give fcaw.] —I have given 
the tranflation of this fragment as I found it in the. tranilatioa 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a padage and featiment 
exa£Uy correfponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranflation, publiihed by Mr. Monro and myfelf :«— 
One parafice writing to another, fays, ** The hand does not yet 
point at fix, whilfl I, pinched with hanger, am almofl ready to 
perifh.— Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang ourfelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the column which fupports that ciiricd dial or place the 

index 
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My friend alfo, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
Ncrvolaria * of Plautus, which is one of thofe that 
are dilputed, and had heard this verfe, 

" Old wheezing, ptificky, mere foundered hags. 
With dry, parch'd, painted hides^ fliriveird and 
flirunk," 

delighted with the facetious quaintiiefs of the words, 
cxpreflive of the vices and uglinefs of harlots,— 
'* This (ingle verfe," fays he, *' is enough to juftify 
our belief that this was by Plautus." Myfclf alfo, 
when I was very lately reading the Fretum \ which 

fomc 

index fo that it may gain a few hours, we fhall contrive a fcbeme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf.'* 

According to Salmaiius, the firft fun-dial ever fcen in Rome 
was placed there in the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithftanding the encomiums 
which Gellius pafTes on this play, believe that it was not written 
hy Plautus, but by one Aquilius. 

* NervolariaJ] — M. Marolles is of opinion, that the name of 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many figniiica- 
tions. It may pofTibly be fo, as Ciftellaria from Cifla, Aulularia 
from Ollula, and fome others. See Thornton's Plautus, where 
the fragments of this play are coUedled and tranflated, which 
trandation I have ufed. 

' Fr/rww.]— The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of diftin£iion. In his verfion of this fragment, 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
ti-anflation began by Mr. Thornton, feems to have made an unac- 
countable miftake. He renders it thus, firft reading, I cannot tdl 
why, " Anininum rcfponfum : Why, this is like what's faid, that 
Ani^inus once gai^e for answer at the games, &c."— The proper 
reading can fnrely be nothing clfe but AniSiinum reffonjum^ and the 
meaning has an obvious allufion to the oracle of J upiter Ammon 
in the dcfertt of Lybia*-.«« Do which you will, you will be the 

fuffcrcr,'* 
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fome will not allow to have been by Plautus, enter- 
tadned no doubt of its being his> and the mod ge- 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed thcfc two 
vcrfes, enquiring after the oracle of the Ram: — 

** Why, this is like the oracular anfwtr given 
at the great games : 

Ifl 
, Do not do this, Pm ruin'd : ifl do it, 
I (hall be punifli'd for it." 

Marcus Varro, in his firft book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives thefe words of Accius: — " For 
neither were the Twins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Boeotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius."-rWe alfo find, in 
the lame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer of comedies, whofe name was Plautius, whofe 
plajrs having the infer iption Plauli \ were confidered 
as by Plautus, when they were, in fad, named not 

fuffcrcr." Linceis obferves (fee Thornton's Plautus) that this is 
very like a pafTage in the hiftory of Sufanna, vcr. 22. — " Ifl do 
thif thing, it is death to xne ; and if I. do it not, I cannot efcape 
yonr hands.'' 
♦ /*/««//.]— Seethe fiiraous epigram in VirgiL 

" Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 
Tres pateat Cceli fpacium non amplius ulnas." 

Where the poet plays on the ambiguity ofCopIi, which may mean 
heaven, but which he intended to mean one Carluis of Mantua, 
whofe grave was of no greater extent than is defcribed in theie 
VerfeSd— Confult Solinus ad Salmaf. p. I2t2. By others this 
has been underdood as a riddle on a well. See alio Heyne« 
who (pcski of another interpretation, voL L p. 63. 

Plaucma; 
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Plautinas /rom Plautus, but Plautian« from Pku- 
tiiis. 'Xhcre were about one hundred and thirty 
plays "Which go by the name of Plautus; but Lucius 
JEjixjs, a moft learned man, was of opinion, diat no 
0ore than twenty-five were his. Still thert is no 
doubt but that thofe which fcem not to have been 
written by Plautus, but are afcribed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and poliihed by 
him, and moreover, have much ofhis appropriate ftyle. 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio % the Addifhis % and another, the name 
of which I do not remember, were written by him 
in a bakehoufe, when, having loft in trade all the 
money he had obtained in the employment of the 
a£lors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfclf to a baker, to turn the 

' Saturio, ]— Of this play there remain three fmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glntton. In his Perfa he calls a paraiite by 
this name. 

** Tox, O Saturio opportune advenifli mihi. 

Sat. Mendacium edepol dicis, atque haud te decet 

Nam Efurio venio» non vadvenio Saturio.'* 

Hcje he puns upon the word Saturio, It is thus rendered*!!! 
Thornton's Plautus : 

" Tox. YouVe nick'd the time, Saturio. 
Sat. Now, by Pollux, that's a fib. 
And mifbecomes you mightily; for troth 
I come Hungurio, not Saturio, hither." 

Feftus fays, that in this play of the Saturio " Plautus mentkms 
the Romans having been ufed to eat the flefh of young puppies,** 
• ^</<//<ffja.]— "The Manadjudged."— Of this play one frag- 
ment only remains^— See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton's tranilation from Petrus Crinitus. 

mill 
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mill called a hand-mill ^. Thus alfo wc are told of 
Naevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes, when^ on account of his 
conftant abufe and reproaches uttered againft the 
chief men of the city, according to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets •, he was thrown into prifon at Rome, 
by the triumvirate; from whence he was after- 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had ex- 
punged from thofe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of diftion, by which 
he had before offended many. 

f Hand-milW] — The mills of the ancients were worked by 
afTes, or by men ; the firfl were called a£narise, the (econd xxvSa^ 
tiles, or manuales. 

• Of the Gr/^it /Of//.]— This alludes to the old comedy of die 
Greeks^ which, as in the example of Ariflophanes, abufed the 
nobleily and perhaps the moft deferving, of the citizens with in- 
temperate acrimony. The Clouds of Ariftophanes is by many 

« 

aflerted to have occafioncd the death of Socrates. I will not 
prefome to fay that this was a^ually the fadl, but it cannot be 
denied, that this ridiculous rcprefentation of Socrates could noc 
fail to diminiih the reverence which the Athenians before paid 
to his perfon and character. The allegation againft Socrates^, 
which in this play was fatirically introduced, was in fiic- 
ceeding times, and in a folemn court of judicature, brought 
forward with every ferious aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to inflil into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging, vulgar 
prejudices, concerning the intrinfic reditude and truth of which 
they are unable to decide. Nsevius, the poet here mentioned, 
was driven into exile, and died at Utica, a place made me* 
morable by being the laft retreat of Cato. 



Chap. 
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C H A P» IV. 

Publius yfjricanus, and other . men cf rank, before tbey 
arrived at old age, ufualfy flfoved their beard and 
cheeks. 

I HAVE found it written, in the books which 
treat of the life of P. Scipio Africanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus, when he had 
triunnphed over the Carthaginians, and had been 
cenfor, was accufcd before the people by Claudius 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horfe ' in his cenforihip. And that, whilft accufed, 
he neither omitted to fhave his beard % to wear a 

white 

■ Taken to i&tfry?.] — When the knights were maftered (if 
this term be proper) before the cenfor, ihey to whom no objec* 
tion was made, advanced to the cenfor's chair, leading their 
horfe, and were fuffered to pafs, by a fixed form of words. 
From thofe againfl whom there was fome formal allegation, their 
horfe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

* ^havt his beard.'\ — ^ From the earlicft ages of the world tiff 
the prcfent, the beard has been confidered as a mark of re- 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extrcmcft 
care and afliduity. To take a man by the beard was the highefl 
degree of infamy that could poflibly be offered to any one. To 
take the beard of one and kifs, was a proof of reverence and 
affedion.— See Samuel, Book II. c. xx. ver. 9. «« And Joabtook 
Amafa by the beard to kifs him." The kifTmg of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather fuffer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 

fay. 
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vrhite' drefs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
jperfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his (having his beard. I find, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftomed to (have their beards at the fame age ; and 
therefore we fee many ftatues ' of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprefented. 

fay, '' For the love of God." Beggars in the eaft fay, " Give as 
chanty by your beard," and, " So may God pour his blcffings on 
yott beard." From this ancient reverenoe for the beard, it ob- 
vioufly follows, that the catting off the beard was the grcateft 
poiTible mark of hukniliation and forro w. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any individual laboored' under the weight of public ac- 
cofation, he changed his garment, and fbaved his beard. Indeed 
the fubjed of beards is almoft inexhauilible ; in many countries 
it is thought a mark of forrow to fuffer the beard to grow ; in 
mauy, the attention to the beard is an article of religion ; and 
in Rome it was the general cuftom to wear the beard, till the 
year 454. from the building of the city. — See Pliny, who fays,^ 
that the perfon who firft introduced the cuftom of regularly 
Ihaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With refpeft 
to the habit, that worn by pcribn^ publicly accufed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx. — Cicero pro Ligario. 

' Many fiatues.'] — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, they who then £rft (haved, were diilinguifhed 
t)y the appellation of Shaven. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be (haved, that the enemies might 
fiot feize them by their beards* 
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Chap. V. 

Ti^ vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cen/ured 
witbfeverity and wit, in a certain man, by Arcefi- 
laus the pbUoJopber. 

PLUTARCH relates, that Arccfilaus the phi- 
lofophcr ufed a ftrong cxprcffion concerning a 
certain too cfFeminatc rich man, who yet was faid 
te be uncorrupt, €hafte, and faultlefs. When he few 
that he lifped, that his hair was artfully dilpo(ed> 
and that his eyes were wanton ', and exprcflivc of 
voluptuoufoefe -— ** It is of no confequcnce," faid 
he, " whether a man be a Pathic before or be^ 
hind." 

* His ejit Wire nuant&nJ] — See Apuleitts* B. X. — «* Long*, 
fuavior Venus pitcide commoveri» contantique lente veftigiQ* et 
leviter flu^tuante fpinula et fenfim annutante cajnte, aepit ince* 
dere, molliqae tibiariim fono delicads reipondere geftibos ; et 
nunc mite conniventibns nunc acre conuninandbus geftire pu- 
pillis et nonnunquam faltare foils oculis'*-* where the expref- 
fion of <* faltare foils oculis" feems much to correipond widi 
^ ocufos ludibundos." 



CliAP# 
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Chap. VI. 

Of the force and nature of the palm-tree : that its wood 
rejijls the weight laid upon it. 

ARISTOTLE, in his feventh book of Pro- 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Synm- 
pofia, relates a thing really wonderful : — " If you 
place a great weight upon the wood of a palm-tree ', 

■ ITeigbt upM the *wood of a palm-tree, I'-^To this fuppofed pro- 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis, as well 
as to its being a reward of vif^ory :— 

** Well did he know how palms by oppreffion fpeed 
Viftoriousj and the vigor's facred meed. 

With Tefped to the eftimation in which the palm was anciently 
heldf on account of its noble properties and nature, claflic writers 
abound in the flrongefl proofs. According to Pliny, the Orieiv- 
cals fird of all wrote upon palm-leaves; and Varro fays, the Sibyl 
in Virgil wrote her predi^Hons upon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, the fervants of the Ahnighty are 
defcribed as (landing before the Lamb in white garments, with 
palms in their hands. The Perflans at this day impute to the 
palm-tree the virtue of preferving them from peiHlence, for 
which reafon they are found in abundance on their public ways» 
and about their villages and cities. In remoter times, the palm 
of Engaddi feems to have been the mod admired for its Aze and 
.beauty. — See EcclefiafHcus, xxiv. 14.— V' I was exalted like 1^ 
palm-tree in Engaddi (or Cades.)" 

To the above-mentioned quality of the palm, there feepis to 
be an oblique alluiion in the Timon of Shakeipeare :— 

** Yon fliall fee Eim a palm in Athens agaia; and floarif^ 
wiih the higheft.*' 

O 2 conunuaUy 
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Continually increafing this, till the weight is too 
great to be fupported, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but rifes againft the 
weight, and bends and fprings upwards : for which 
reafon," fays Plutarch, *' the palm in contcfts was 
confidered as an emblem of vidory, it being the 
nature of this tree not to give way to prcfiurc and 
oppofition." 



Chap. VII. 

Story taken from the Arnds^ of ^intus C^eJimSy a mir 
Utarj tribune : pajfage from the Crigines of Cato, in 
which he compares the valour of Cxdicius with that 
of the Spartan Leonidas. 

MCATO, in his book of Origins, has rc- 
t corded an aft of Quintus C aedicius ', a mi- 
litary tribune, really illuftrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the folemnity of Grecian eloquence. 

• ^intus Co'Mdus,'] — Authors arc very much diviJed con- 
cerning the name of this illnilrious perfonage. Florus calls him 
Calphumius Flamma. There is a fimilar fa£l recorded in the 
Britilh annals, of an ofHcer, whofc name I am unable to recoiled, 
who, for fome importiCtat purpofe, was called upon by his general 
to go with a detachment on a fcrvice where their deflrufliou 
was inevitable. He willingly accepted the dangerous dilHnc- 
tion ; but fortunately, by the intervention of a trucc> he and his 
braVp coipj^anions were preferred. Examples of Roman bravery 
migbi be addMKl w£u«i«#number. 

■^ •.•■•. It 
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It is nearly to this efFeft : ••- The Caitha^nian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing to 
meet the Roman army, firft occupied fbme hills and 
convenient (itu^tions. The Roman^^ as it happen- 
ed^ got into a poft open to furpriicj and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful^ pointing 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the poft, 
and the furrounding enemy — ^* I think,** fays he, . 
*^ if you would five us, you muft immediately order. ^ 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock * [ 
(a rugged and elevated place) and pommand them 
to take pofleifion of it; when the enemy (hall fee- 
chisj every one among them that is brave and ardent, 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by this bufinefs alone, and thefe 
four hundred men will doubdeis all be flain ; — you^ 
^hilft the enemy fhall be engaged in (laughter, will 
have an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place: there is no other poffible method of 
efcape." The conful replied, that the advice ap-^ 
peared wife and good; ^' But whom," fays he, *^ fhall 
I find \ that will lead thefe four hundred men to 

tha^' 

* HiIIocL]'^y errviC2xn, a wart, or exq^ftefife on tke body» 
literally. 

« frbomfiaU //»y.]^See MSwi, Book II. 40a* 

ly ■■ I. M But whom (haQ we fend 
|n fearch of this new world $ whom (hall we iind 
Sufficient ? Who fhall tempt with wandYmg feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infiaitc abyfs? kt* kc* 

• 

This faid, he fat ; and expedlation held 
|lis look fufpenfe, awaiting who appear'd 

O3 To 
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that fpot, agiiinft the battalions of the enemy ?*'— ' 
*' If/' anfwercd the tribune, " you find no one 
elfe, employ me in this dangerous enterprizej I offer 
my life to you and my country."* The confbl 
thanked and piaifed him. The tribune, with his 
four hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aftonifhed at their boldnefs, waited to fee where they 
Vrcrt going; but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take pofleflion of the hill, the Cartha- 
ginian general ient againft them the ableft men of his 
army, both horfe and foot. The Roman ibkliers 
were furrounded, and being furrounded, fought : the 
conteft was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed ; the four hundred to a man were either 
flain with the fword, or buried under milfile \vea- 
pons. The conful, in the interval of the engage-* 
ment, withdrew his troops to a poft, high and fecure, 
but the event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I (hall fubjoin> not 
in my own, but Cato's words : — " The immortal 
Gods gave the military tribune a fortune fuitable to 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he Was 
"bounded in every other part, his head alone was 
unhurt, and when they diftinguifhed him amongft 

To fecond or oppofe, or undertake 
The perilous attemjpt : but all fat mate. 
Pondering the dan^r with deep thoughts."— - 

S^e alio in Homer the epifode of Dolon :— * 

•' Is there, fays he, a chief fb greatly brave. 
His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 

Fear held them mute, alone untaught to fear 
Tydides (poke— The man ye^i feck is here.** 

t'le 
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the dead, exhaufted with wounds, and breadiing 
with difficulty from a lofs of blood, they bore him 
off. He recovered, and often afterwards perfbrni- 
ed bold and eminent fervices to his country ; and this 
exploit of his detaching thefe troops, preferved the 
remainder of the army. But the place, where the 
fame deed is done, is of great importance. Leonidas ^ 
of Lacedsemon, whole conduft was the fame at Ther- 
mopylae, is extolled s on account of his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory, and raifed his name to 
the higheft degree of eminence, teftifying their grati- 
tude for his exploit by monuments, trophies, fla- 
tues, panegyrics^ hiftories, and other fimilar means. 
But to this tribune of the people, who did the fame 
thing, and faved his country, finall praife has been 
affigned.'' — M. Cato has, by this his teRimony, 
adorned the valour of Q^ Csdicius* But Claudius 

<2H^^^^i^^^ ^ h^ ^^^^ book of Annals, af- 
firms that his name was not Ca^cius^ but Va- 
lerius. 

♦ Leonii/aj.] — The ftory of Leonidas and Thermopylae muft 
be too ^miliar to require recital here.— It may be found at 
}(nsLph. in the Polynia, or feyenth book of Herodotus. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Celebrated letters of the conjuh Caius Fabricius and 
JEmiliuSy to king Pyrrhus^ taken from ^intus Gau^ 
dius ' the biflorian. 

WHEN king Pyrrhus * was in Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or more engagements, 
and, notwithftanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revolted to the king, 
a certain Timochares, of Ambracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus \ came fecretly to Fabricius the conful, afk- 
ing a reward, for which, if it were given him, he pro- 
mifed to deftroy the king by poifon. This he af- 
firmed would be cafily accomplilhed, as his fons 
gave the king his wine at entertainments. Fabri- 
cius fent information of this to the fenate. The 
fenate fent ambaffadors to the king, commanding 
them not to difcover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumlpcdlion, and to 
guard himfelf againft the treachery of thofe abouf 
him. This ftory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiftory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
his third book, affirms that not Timochares, but 

' Probably Q^ Claudius Qaadrigarius. 

* PyrrhusJ] — The ftory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into Italy by the people of Tarentum, to aflift them againft the 
Romans, is recorded by Plutarch, and Juftin. 

' Friend rf PyrrhusJ\ — This perfon is by fomc writers re- 
{lorted to hare been phyiician to Pyrrhus. 

Nicias^ 
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^icias, went to the conful ; and that ambafladors 
Were not fent by the fcnatc, but by the confuls; and 
that the king returned thanks, and highly extolled the 
l^onnan people by letter, and alfo cloathed and dif- 
lYiifled all the prifoners he had in his power. C.Fa- 
bricius and C^iEmilius were the confuls ; according 
to O ladrigarius, the letters whiclj they fcnt to king 
Pyrrhus on this occafion were to this efFeft:-— 
*' The Roman confuls* fend health to king Pyr- 
Aus. Oh account of the injuries received from 
you, we arc ever anxious to oppole you, with ardor 
aiid with enmity. But, for the fake of general ex- 
ample and fidelity, we wifh you to be preferved, 
that wc may finally conquer you in arms. Nicias, 
your familiar friend, came to us, afking of us a 
reward, if he fliould deftroy you privately ? To this 
wc denied our aflent, nor might he for this cxped 
any advantage from us 3 at the fame time we 
thought proper to inform you of this, left if any 
fuch thing had happened, the world might have 
thought it done by our fuggeftion ; and becaufe it is 
not agreeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
peijury, or fraud. — Unlefs you take heed, you will 
pcrifh," 

^ TJbe Reman con/uls. ]'^lt is unnecc/Tary to comment upon 
this letter^ or the h€t which it commemorates, both are charac* 
Uriilic of the noblefl virtues which can adorn hananity. 
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Chap. IX. 

jybatj and of what Joru ^as the borfe which in the 
proverb is called ^ Equus SqanusJ* Colour of the 
borfes called ^^fpadicesi* meaning of that word. 

GABIUS BafTus^ in his Commentaries^ and 
Julius Modeftus, in his fccond book of Mif- 
cellaneous Queftions, relate a ftory of a Seian horfe, 
worthy of remembrance and admiration. They 
write, that there was a certain Cneius Sdus, who 
had a horfe bred at Argos ', in Greece, of which 
there was a conftant report that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio- 
med, which Hercule^ having flain Diomed, car- 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary fize, his neck long, 
of a forrel colour, his mane fiill and fliining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that this horfe 
was attended with this fingular fate * or fortune, 

that 

' Jt ^rg(?/.}— That Argos was eminent for its breed of 
horfes is fufHciently notorious. 

*' Aptum dicit equis Argos,'* Hor. 

Perhaps the moft excellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrene in Africa, and Sicily in Europe, which horfes always 
won the prize at the Olympic games.— See Pindar. 

• With this Jittgular faie.]^lx. is the opinion of Erafmus (fee 
his Adagia) «* That this fuperftitious prejudice with refpeft to the 
Seian horfe, took its rife from the wooden horfe, by means of 

which 
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that whoever pofleffed him would inevitably, him- 
felf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Firft of all, therefore, his matter, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M. An- 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
fettling the commonwealth. About the fame time 
Cornelius Dolabclla, the conful, on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horfe to turn afidc 
to Argps, and having the extremcft defire to poflefs 
him, he piu"chafed him for a hundred thoufand fcf- 
terces : but this feme Dolabclla was in Syria op- 
prefled and flain in a civil commotion. Soon after- 
wards this fame horfe, which had belonged to Do- 
Icbella, was taken away by C. Caffius, who had 
oppofed Dolabclla. It is y/c\\ known that this 
Caflius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
ftroyed, perifhed by a miferable death. Then An- 
,tony, after the death of Caffius, having gotten the 
viftory, defired to pofTefs this famous horfe of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquiihed 
and, forfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was faid *' That man has the Seian horfe.^' The 
feme meaning is annexed to another ancient pro-^ 

which the defbruflion of Troy was fuppoTed to be acxomplifhed." 
— Thb is by no means improbable. He farther tells usj " That 
the ancients encouraged a fimilar fupcrftitlon with refpcft to cer- 
tain things being invariably fortunate ; ihey, for inftance, who 
carried about with them in filver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were fecure of fuccefs in their undertakings." A like 
abfurd opinion has long been prevalent amongd the vulgar and 
ignorant of this country, who imagine great virtue to exifl in an 
infant's cawl, and that they who have this ore certain of not be« 
ing 4rowncd. 

verb. 
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Chap. IX. 

jybatj and of what forty was the borfe which in the 
proverb is called ^ Equus SganusJ' Colour of the 
borfes called ^^fpadices-,'* meaning of that word. 

GABIUS BafTus, in his Commentaries^ and 
Julius Modeftus, in his fecond book of Mif- 
cellaneous Queftions, relate a ftory of a Seian horfe. 
Worthy of remembrance and admiration. They 
write, that there was a certain Cneius Seius, who 
had a horfe bred at Argos ', in Greece, of which 
there was a conftant report that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio- 
med, which Hercule^ having flain Diomed, car- 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary fize, his neck long, 
of a forrel colour, his mane full and fliining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that this horfe 
was attended with this fingular fate * or fortune, 

that 

' Jt ^rgtfx.}— That Argos was eminent for its breed of 
horfes is fufHciently notorious. 

" Aptum dicit equis Argos.'* Hor. 

Perhaps the moft excellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrene in Africa, and Sicily in Europe, which horfes always 
won the prize at the Olympic games.— See Pindar. 

• With this fingular fate,] — It is the opinion of Erafmus (fee 
his Adagia) '* That this fupcrftitious prejudice with refpeft to the 
Seian horfe> took its rife from the wooden horfe, by means of 

which 
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that whoever pofleffcd him would inevitably, him- 
felf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Firft of all, therefore, his matter, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M. An- 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
fettling the commonwealth. About the fame time 
Cornelius DolabcUa, the conful, on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horfe to turn afidc 
to Argps, and having the cxtremeft defire to poflefs 
him, he purchafed him for a hundred thoufand fef- 
terces : but this feme Dolabclla was in Syria op- 
prefled and flain in a civil commotion. Soon after- 
wards this fame horfe, which had belonged to Dp- 
lebella, was taken away by C. Caffius, who had 
oppofed Dolabella. It is ^ell known that this 
Caffius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
ftroyed, perifhed by a miferable death. Then An- 
,tony, after the death of Caffius, having gotten the 
viftory, defu-ed to poflefs this femous horfe of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquilhed 
and. forfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was feid *' ^bat man has the Seian horfe.^' The 
faiTie meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 

which the defbro^ion of Troy was fuppofed to be acxomplifhcd." 
—This is by no means improbable. He farther tells us, " That 
the ancients encouraged a fimilar fupcrilitlon with refpcft to cer- 
tain things being invariably fortunate ; they, for inftance, who 
carried about with them in fHver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were fccure of fuccefs in their undertakings." A like 
abfurd opinion has long been prevalent amongd the vulgar and 
jjgnoranr of this country, who imagine great virtue to exift in an 
infant's cawl, and that they who have this are certain of not be« 
ing 4rowned. 

verb. 
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the ;piciads. It forms thofc, moreover, which Ibme 
call Erraticae, but P. Nigidius, Errones." He 
affirms alfo, that there are feven circles in hea- 
ven round its axis, the two leaft of which, at cither 
extremity, are called Poles ; but thefe, on account of 
their fmallnefs, do not appear in the Iphere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want this 
number feven, for in the feventh fign are the fum- 
mer and winter folftices, in the feventh fign are the 
equinoxes. Thofe days alfo on which the halcyons * 
in winter time build their nefts on the water, he affirms 
to be feven. The moon too, according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit precifely in four times feven days ;. 
" For, on the twenty-eighth day,'* fays he, " the 
moon returns to the point from which fhe fet out ; 
the author of which opinion was Ariftides of Samos i 
in which thing,'' he continues, " it is not only to be 
obfcrved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
times feven^ that is to fay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number feven, if you begin from one ' rill 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the 
numbers through which it paffes, and, adding itfclfi 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

* Halcyon days. '\ —This became a proverbial expreflion for 
times of u-anquillity. The Latins borrowed it from die Greeks* 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon. Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never feen but in ferene wea- 
ther ; that it builds its neil on the open fea ; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets» 
Greek and Roman, abound in beautiful alluftons to th^m : Virgil 
calls them the Avouritcs of Thetis : " Dile6lae Thctidi Haley- 
ones;" the ftory of Ceyx and Alcyone is beautifully told* by Ovid. 

* From ©/r<.]— That is, in algebraic terms, 

1+2 + 3 + 4+5 + ^ + 7 = *«• 

^ lunar 
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kinar orbit/* He adds> " that the force of this 
number belongs and extends to the birth of men. 
For when the femen is depofited in the womb, it is 
in the firft fcven days rounded and coagulated fo as 
to be prepared to receive its (hape : afterwards, on the 
fourth feven (or twenty-eighth) day, of that which is 
to be a nriale, the head and fpine of the back is formed. 
But on the fcventh (even day, that is, on the forty- 
ninth day, the entire man is perfcfted in the womb." 
He affirms alfo, " that this power of the fame num- 
ber has been obferved, that before the feventh montK 
neither male nor female can be born fafcly, and 
^ecablc to nature ; and that thofe who arc the re- 
gular time in the womb, are born two hundred 
and eighty days from the time of their conception, 
that is, on the fortieth feven day. The danger- 
ous periods alfo of the lives and fortunes of men, 
which the Chaldaeans call climafterics \ are moft 
momentous, as he aflerts, every feventh year. Bc- 
fides this, he declares that the extreme height of 
the human body is kv^n feet -, which feems more 
confiftent with truth than what Herodotus, who 
was a ftory-teller, relates in hb firft book % that 
the body of Orefteis was found under the earth, 

♦ ClimaSlericsJ] —It feems remarkable that the conftant pro- 
grcffion of knowledge, pardcularly in what relates to the human 
body, (hould not have been efFeftual enough to overcome a pre- 
judice fo abfurd and ill-founded as this relating to climacterics. 
The climadleric years are 7, 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84, which 
lad are denominated the grand climacterics, and reafoiubly 
enough are fuppofed to be the moft dangerous. 

s In kis firfi booL'l — See p}y note ti this paflage. Hero- 
dottts. Vol. I. p. 699 70. 

of 
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the ^leiads. It forms thofc, moreover, which fbmc 
call Erraticae, but P. Nigidius, Errones." He 
affirms alfo, that there are feven circles in hea- 
ven round its axis, the two leaft of which, at either 
extremity, are called Poles ; but thefe, on account of 
their fmallnefs, do not appear in the (phere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want this 
number feven, for in the feven th fign are the fum- 
mer and winter folftices, in the feventh fign are the 
^equinoxes. Thofe days alio on which the halcyons *' 
in winter time build their nefts on the water, he affinm 
to be feven. The moon too, according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit precifely in four times feven days ;. 
" For, on the twenty-eighth day," fays he, " the 
moon returns to the point from which flie fet out ; 
the author of which opinion was Ariftides of Samos ; 
in which thing,'' he continues, '* it is not only to be 
observed that the moon performs her orbit in four 
times feven, that is to fay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number feven, if you begin from one ' till 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the 
numbers through which it paflTes, and, adding itfclfi 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

* Halcyon days. "] —This became a proverbial expreffion for 
times of tranquillity. The Latins borrowed it from the Greeks* 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon. Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never feen but in ferene wea- 
ther ; that it builds its neil on the open fea ; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets» 
Greek and Roman^ abound in beautiful alluftons to them : Virgil 
calls them the favourites of Thetis : " Dilediae Thctidi Haley- 
ones ;" the ftory of Ceyx and Alcyone is beautifully told* by Ovid. 

* From ©/Tf.]— That is, in algebraic terms, 

1+2 + 3 + 4+5+^ + 7 = *«• 

^ lunar 
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fcribed, had been loil amidft the plunder of his 
libraries* 



Chap. XL 

72>^ trifling arguments by which Accius attempts to 
fro^ey in his Didaf colics ^ that H^tod was prior to 
Homer* 

WRITERS are not agreed Concerning the 
ages of Homer and Hefiod. Some affirm, 
tiiat Homer was more ancient than Hefiod, among 
whom are Philochorus' and Xenophanesj others 
think him younger, as L. Accius, the poet, and 

• Pbiltchonu J]^^To this perfonslge frequent allufion is found 
in the ancient writers^ particulslrly in Strabo, Plutarch^ &c. He 
wrote a hiftory of Athens, and other books. Xenophanes is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertlus; he was a poet, who wrote 
iambics and elegies againft both Homer and Hefiod. Accius 
the poet has been fpoken of before. Ephorus was an hiftorian, 
m difciple of Ifocrates, who wrote a Grecian hidory. Tl^e quef- 
tioo here introduced has employed the pens of many learned men, 
at different times, but there has been no decifive condufion on 
the fubjeft The curious reader will find much on this matter 
in Salmaiius; it is alfo difcufled at confiderable length by Li- 
lius Gyraldus de Poet. Hid. Cioero was deciiively of opinion 
that Homer was the oldefl of the two ; and to this the more 
learned feem generally to have inclined. See alfo a Curious En- 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. The country, alio, 
of Homer has been a like fertile fubjcfl of difputation ; this 
alfo will be found to be amply invefilgated in the book above- 
mentioned. 

Vol. !• P Ephoms, 
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6f the length of feven cubits, which is equal to fix- 
teen feet. Unlefs, indeed, as Homer feemed td 
think, the bodies of the more ancient among men 
were larger and taller; and that now, as if the 
world was decaying, men and things are equally di- 
miniflicd. The teeth alfo, feven above and below, 
are produced in the firft feven months, arc ftied at the 
end of feven years, and new ones are produced in twice 
feven years. The veins alfo, or rather the arteries in 
4ncn, doctors who cure by the aid of mufic affirm to be 
afFefted by the feventh note, which they term the fynn- 
phony by fours, which is done in the combination of 
the four notes. They think alfo, that the dangerous 
periods in difeafes occur with grcateft violence on 
thofe days which are formed of the feventh number ; 
and diat, to ufc the medical terms, the critical 
time, or the crifis, feems to happen to every one 
on the firft, fecond, and third feventh day; and, 
what muft ftill farther increafc the force and in- 
fluence of this nujnber feven, is, that they who de- 
termine to perifh by hunger, ufually die on the fe- 
venth day. This is what Varro, with extreme 
acutenefs, has written concerning the number feven, 
but on the fame fubjeft he heaps other things toge- 
ther, ftupidly enough ; fuch as, that there are in the 
world feven wonders of art, that among the an- 
cients there were feven wife men, that there were fe- 
ven chariots in the Circenfian games, and feven 
chiefs felefted to make war on Thebes. He adds 
alfo, that he himfelf had then entered his twelfth fe- 
ven years, on which day he had written fcventy- 
times feven books, of which many, as he was pro- 

fcribcd. 
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Chap. XIL 

That a drunkard was called " Mo/us " ly Publius 
NigidiuSi a man of eminent learnings a term equally 
new and abfurd. 

PN I G I D I U S ', in his Grammatical Com^ 
• mentaries> calls a perfon greedy of drink bin 
hdx^ and bibofus. I confider bibax as anfwering to 
edaxy ufcd by many writers. The word bibofus 1 
have not yet fbund> except in Laberius, nor is there 
another word fimilarly derived. For it is not 
like vinofusy vitiofus^ or other words fo ufed; 
for they are formed not from verbs, but nouns. 
Iiaberius> in the play called Salinator, has this 
word: 

Non mammofa, non annofa, non bibofay non 
procax.'" 

* Nigidius'\^^i& often quoted by Gellius and others ; and of 
Laberias mention has been made in the firil book. We have» 
in our own language^ a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
from hihofus^ but from bibax^ and applied to a man given to 
drink» bibacious. We have many (imilar words derived from 
Latin verbals in aK» as audaciout from audax^ daring. 
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Ephorus, the hiftoriart. But Marcus Varro, in his 
firft book de Imaginibus, fays, " It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient; but there can 
be no doubt but that they lived partly in the lame 
period, which appears from an epigram infcribed 
on a tripod, which is faid to have been depofited by 
Hefiod on mount Helicon."— Accius, in the firft of 
his Didafcalics, ufes fome trite arguments to prove 
that Hefiod was the oldeft.— " Homer," fays he, 
•^ whilft in the beginning of his poem he alTerts that 
Achilles was the fbn of Peleus, has not added who 
Pcleus was, which he doubtlefs would have done, if 
It had not appeared to have been already mentioned 
by Hefiod — of the Cyclops, alfo," he adds, '* and 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have pafled over fo remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verfea of Hefiod," 
There is equal difagreement concerning the coun- 
try of Homer. Some fay he was of Colophon, 
others of Smyrna, fome of Athens, and fome that 
he was of-Sigypt. Ariftode affirms that he was 
born in the ifland los. M. Varro, in his firft book. 
of Images, infcribed this on that of Homer:— 

" This white goat marks the tomb of Homer, 
With which the letse* facrificed to his manes." 

Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer — • 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, 
•and Athens. 

* lef^r,] — or the people of los, an ifland of the Myrteau fca, 
one of tliofe called the Sporades. 

Chap. 
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« Jitde rjfide, that he might difcover whether tliis fol- 
licitudc was direfted to any thing worth hearing. 
He came, and heard Callittratus fpeaking that fa- 
mous oration concerning Oropus. He was fo mov- 
ed, Toftened, and captivarcd, that from this moment 
he began to follow Calliftratus, and fbrfook the aca- I 

demy, and Plato." 



Chap- XIV.' 



He /peaks improperly whofaySy " Bimidium librum legi,^* 

or, *' dimidiam fabulam audiviy^ with other expref- 

fions of the fame kind. That Marcus Varro has af- 

figned the caufe for fuch impropriety j and that none 

of the ancients were guilty of it. 

TH E phrafe of dimidium lihrum legi, or dimidiam 
fabulam^ or any fimilar expreflion, is, in the 
opinion of Varro, wrong and vicious : he obfcrves, 
** that we ought to fay dimidiatum litrum, not dimi-- 
diumi and dimidiatam fabulamy not dimidiam. On the 
contrary, if half a fextary * is to be poured out, we 
Ihould not ufe the expreflion o( dimidiatus fextarius ; 
iuid he who for a thoufand pieces due to him re- 

' It mud be confw'frcd ttat the Englifh reader will find but 
little in this chapter to intcrcfl and amufe him ; it if, ncverthe- 
le(s, a very curious grammatical diflertation* and worthy the at- 
tention of many. 

* Sextary,] — A fextary contained two cot)'Is, and a cotyia 
was equal to twelve ounces of any liquor. 
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ceivcs five hundred, we fhoiild not fay that he haap 
received dimidiatum but dimidium: But if>*' he adds^ 
*^ a filver bowl be divided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl SmiSatum^ 
not dimidium ; but of the filver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidiumy not dimidiatum ** ^^ 
He difcriminates, and argues very acutely concern- 
ing the difference betwixt dimidium and dimidiatum i 
and he adds, that Q^ Ennius has this judicious cx- 
prcffion : — 

*' Sicuti fi quis fi^rat vas vini dimidiatum.** 
As if the part wanting to fuch a veflel is not to be 
called dimidiatay but dimidia. The whole of this his 
argument, which, though acute, is fomewhat obfcure, 
is thi3 ; — Dimidiatum is as it were difmediatum^ and 
divided into two equal parts j dimidiatum^ therefore, 
cannot be faid but of that which is adtually di- 
vided ; but dimidium is not that which is dimidiatum^ 
but what is a part of the dimidiatus. When, there- 
fore, we would fay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we fay dimidiam 
fabulamy or dimidium librumy we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidium of that which has been di- 
vided, or dimidiatus. — Lucilius, therefore, following 
the fame idea, fays, 

" Uno oculo pedibufque duobus dimidiatus 
U: porcus." 

Thus in another place— 

" Quid ni ? et fcruta quidem ut vendat fcrutariu^ 
laudet 

Prjtfraftam ftrigil^m, foleam improbus dimi^ 
4iaiam'* 

In 
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In hb twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
faying dimidiam horam: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
dimidium in thefe lines — 

*^ Tempcftate fua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horse 
Dimidio et tribus confeftis dunitaxat eandem 
Et quartam." 

For when it feemed obvious and natural to fay 

« Et hora 
Dimidia tribus," 

he carcfiilly and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that di^ 
midiam horam could not properly be faid, but either 
dimidiatam horam, or dimidiam partem hora. — Plau- 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auriy 
not dimidiatum aurum ; alfo in the Aulularia, he fays 
dimidium obfcurii, not dimidiatum ohjcurium in this 
verfe— 

" Ei adeo obfonii hinc juflit dimidium dari.'* 

In the Menaechmi alfo, he fays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium^ in this verfe— 

", Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor* 
tuu— s." 

And M. Cato, alfo, in the book he wrote on agricul- 
ture, fays — *' The feed of cyprefs muft be fown thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digit uiTf. Smooth 
the whole well with the fict or hands." — He fays 
dimidiatum digitum, not dimidium ; of the finger we 
ihould fay dimidium, but the finger itfelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 M. Cuto 
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M. Cato alTo wrote thus of the Carthaginians : — - 
'^ Homines defoderunt in terram dimiJiaiosy igoem- 
que circumpofuerunt — Ita interfccerunt." Nor have 
any who expreffcd themfelves properly ever xifed 
thefe words in a manner different from what I have 
iaid. 



Chap. XV. 

^hat it is upon record^ and in the memory of man, that 
great and unexpected joy has fuddenly brought death 
upon manyy life being expelled ^ and unable to Juftain 
the violence of the Jhock. 

ARISTOTLE the philofophcr relates, that 
Polycrita, a noble female of the ifland of 
NaxGs, expired from hearing abrupdy an unexpected 
matter of joy '. Philippides * alfoj a comic poet of 

ibme 

' VncxptSed matter o/joy.'j'-^The cfFcdts of fudden grief or fnd- 
df n joy are reprefented to be (imilar, probably ariiing from a fi- 
milar operation or action on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiflory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro^ 
man lady> whofe fon, contrary to all expefUtion, returned fafe 
from the battle of Cannx. The moment fiie beheld him, (ho 
fell, as if dead, on the ground : 

*' Calor ofTa relinquit, 
JLabitur et longo vix tandem tempore fatus." 

Montaigne has a cunoos chapter on the eifedcs of fudden joy or 
forrow. 
* PbiUpiiJcs ] — i^as a Greek comic poet, fragments of 

whofc 
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In his twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
faying dimidiam boram: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
dimidium in thefe lines — 

*^ Tempcftate fua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horse 
Dimidio et tribus confeftis dumtaxat eandem 
Et quartam." 

For when it feemed obvious and natural to fay 

<* Et hora 
Dimidia tribus," 

he carcfiilly and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that ///- 
midiam boram could not properly be laid, but either 
dimidiatam boram^ or dimidiam partem bora. — Plau- 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auriy 
not dimidiatum aurum ; alfo in the Aulularia, he fays 
dimidium obfcurii^ not dimidiatum obfcurium in this 
verfe — 

** Ei adeo obfonii hinc juflit dimidium dari." 

In the Menaechmi alfo, he fays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium^ in this verfe— 

'^, Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor* 
tuu — s." 

And M. Cato, alfo, in the book he wrote on agricuU 
ture, fays — *^ The feed of cyprefs muft be fown thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digitwrf. Smooth 
the whole well with the fiet or hands."— He fays 
dimidiatum digitum, not dimidium ; of the finger we 
ihould fay dimidium, but the finger itfelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 M. Cato 
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M. Cato alTo wrote thus of the Carthaginians : — - 
'^ Homines defodcrunt in terram dimidUuos^ ignenEV- 
que circumpofuerunt — Ita interfecerunt." Nor have 
any who expreffed themfclves properly ever ufM 
thtrfe words in a manner different from what I have 
faid. 



Chap. XV. 

^hat it is upon record^ and in the memory ef man^ thai 
great and unexpected joy has fuddenfy brought death 
upon manyy life being expelled^ and unable to Juftain 
the violence of the Jhock. 

ARISTOTLE the philofopher relates, that 
Polycrita, a noble female of the iiland of 
Nax(;s, expired from hearing abrupdy an unezpe<fted 
matter of joy '. Philippides* alfo, a comic poet of 

fome 

* UncxfiSled matter ofjoy,'\'^T\it cfFcdts of fudden grief or fud- 
df n joy are reprefented to be iimilar, probably ariiing from a ft- 
milar operation or action on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiflory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro« 
man lady, whofe fon, contrary to all expefUtion, returned fafe 
from the battle of Canna:. The moment flic beheld him, iho 
fell, as if dead, on the ground : 

*' Calor ofTa relinquit, 
JLabitur et longo vix tandem tempore fatus." 

Montaigne has a curious chapter on the eifedcs of fudden joy or 
forrow. 

* fMifjg4tfs] — was a Greek comic poet, fragments of 

whofc 
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Ibme merits when,, being old> he bad conquered, 
contrary to his expeAation^ in a poetical concede 
was to overpowered with joy, that he fuddenly 
died. The llory alfo, of Diagoras of Rhodes^ 
has been celebrated. —This Diagoras had three 
youths, his fons, one a pugilift, one a pancratiaft \ 
the third a wreftler. He faw them all viftorious, 
and crowned at Olympia on the fame day. When 
thefe three young men, embracing their father, placed 
their crowns upon his head, and kiffed him; and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all fides flowers upon him, in the ftadiumi in the 
fight of all, he expired in the embraces and arms 
of his fons. We find alfo, written in our An- 
nals, that when at Cannse the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her fon ^ was afie&ed 

with 

vAioCe works are to be found in Saidas, Plutarch, Athensus, and 
others. What I have rendered " overpowered with joy," b in the 
original l/etijpmi gauderet^ which, tranflated literally, is ** rejoiced 
moft joyfully." A fimilar mode of exprefTion occurs in the ele- 
venth book of Apuleius — ^' Ixtum cepiiTe gaudium." Our tran& 
lators of the gofpel have the phrafe of " Rejoiced with exceed^ 
ing great joy." In Romeo and Juliet Shakfpeare ufes this fin- 
gular fentence:— 

«* A joy paft joy calls out on me." 

• Pancratiaft J] — ^That is, who was not only a pugilift, but a 
wreftler alfo. In the games of Greece, fome only boxed, others 
at the fame time boxed and wrefUed, and were called Pan- 

xratiaftes. 

♦ Death ^i&/ryS«.]— The ftory is related in Valerius Maxi* 
mus, with this addition— He fays of one mother, that, finding 
her fon return fafe^ after fome prodigious flaoghter, flic died in 

his 
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ixKXidi^ and he cites Ariftode as the author of 
iuch opiniona. But the caufe of this diiagreemenc 
about the eighth month may be found in the book 
of Hippocrates m Foody in which are thefc words— 
** There is, and there is not, a geftation of eight 
months.'*— This expreflion, at once obfcure, abrupt, 
and contradiftory> is explained by Sabinus the phy* 
fician, who has made a very fenfible commentary on 
Hippocrates, thus—*' ^ey arty as appearing to have 
Kfe after abortion ; and yet they are noty as dying im- 
mediately, lb that they have an exiftence in appear- 
ance, but not in reality/' 

But Varro fays, the ancient Romany made no zt* 
count of the&, as unnatural births; they thought the 
ninth and tenth months the proper and natural pe- 
riods of a woman's geftation, all others not: for whidi 
leafon they gave names to the three Fates, from 
bringing forth, and from the ninth and tenth months : 
— *• Parca," fays he, " changing one letter only, \% 
derived from Parta. Nona and Decima alfo came 
from the natural periods of geftation/* — Caefcllius 
Vindex alfo, in his Ancient Readings, fays, — 
•• There are three names of the Fates— Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta * /' and he adds this verfe fiom the 
Odyfley of Livy, our moft ancient poet : — 

** When will the day come which Mort;. has fore- 
told ?" 

But Csefcllius, who was a refpeftable perfon, has 
confidcred mortam as the name, when he ought to 

* Morfa.] — See Solinus ad Salmafium, where it is prefoincd 
^t Livitts uied Morta for Moira* 

have 
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conceived in her womb, the infant is produced> 
fcldom in the fevcnth month, nerer in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but more frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the fiwmation 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed.— 
Flautus, an old poet, fays this in his comedy called 
Ciftellaria :— 

*' Then ihe, whom he had known. 
After ten months were completed, here brought 
forth a daughter." 

Menander alfo, a ftill older poet, and who was ad- 
mirably (killed in the opinions of mankind, fays the 
fame. I add the palFage from his Plocius — 

*' A woman brings forth at ten months." 

But our Caecilius, when he wrote a piece with the 
fame name, with the fame ftory, where alfo he has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, which Menander did. Thefe 
are his lines— 

^^ Is a woman accuftomed to bring forth at ten 

months ? 
*' Aye, in nine, or even feven or eight/' 

That Caecilius has not faid this inconfiderately, 
nor differed from Menander, and the opinions 
of many, rafhly, we are induced by M. Varro 
to believe. In his fourteenth book of Divine 
Things, he has affirmed, that an infant is fometimes 
born in the eighth month -, in which book alfo he 
fays, that fometimes this happens in the eleventh 

monthj 
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twixt which there exifted no difference.—" Let Ac- 
cius be as Titius>" that is^ let thofe bom in ten> and 
thofe born in eleven months^ have one and the 
fame right. But if it were {o, and the delivery of 
women could not be protrafted beyond the tenth 
month % it may be afked> why Homer makes Nep- 
tune fay to a young woman^ whom he had recently 
enjoyed — 

** Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god. 
Lo, when the year has rolFd around the ikies^ 
Two brother heroes fhall from thee arife." 

When I had referred this to many grammarians^ 
fome of them contended, that in the time of Homer, 
as well as of Romulus, the year confifted not of 
twelve, but ten months ; others, that it was more 
liiitable to the dignity of Neptune, that a child by 
him (hould be a longer period in forming} and others 
had other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob- 
ferved, that wfp«7rAojU£y« lyiavTa did not mean the year 

* Beyond the tenth /w«//^.]— The ancient year of the Romany 
it is well known, confifled but often months, thus named ; 
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entirely, but almoftj finiftied — (non confefto anmi 
fed afFefto) where he ufed the word not in its 
common fenfe, for affeStdy as M, Cicero, and the 
moft elegant of the ancients, have faid, was applied 
to thofe things which were not adyanced or drawn 
out to the very end, but nearly approached the end. 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero'a 
oration on the Confular Provinces. But Hippocrates^ 
in the book of which I have before made mention^ 
having defined both the number of days in whick 
the conceived foetus is formed in the womb, and 
that the time of its geftation was from nine to ten 
months, which, indeed, was not always certain, but 
happened fooner in fome cafes, later in others j fi- 
nally ufes thefe words : — *' But thefe things admit 
of more and lefs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent */* — By which he 
means, that though it fometimes happens fooner, 
yet not much fooner] and though fometime* 
later, not much later. I remember that this w^ 
inveftigated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a bufinefs then of no fmall importance. 
Whether an infant, born alive at eight months, but 
dying inftantaneoufly, gave the privilege of three 
children ', fmce the unnatural period of eight months 

feemed 

• The pafTage, as it now ftands in Hippocrates, has feme ob- 
fcurity ; in the editions of Gellius it is evidently corrupt, his 
own interpretation lubjoined, proves that he did not read it as 
bis editors give it. 1 have endeavoured to make foxnething in- 
telligible of it, 

^ 0/ three chiUren.'l^^** ]\x$ trium liberorum."— In ancient 
{lome every kind of honourable dillindlion was paid to thofe 

wh«- 
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leemed to Ibme an abortion^ and not a birth ? But 
as I have mentioned what Homer fays of the birth 
at a year, and of the eleventh months all indeed that 
I kiiew ; I cannot properly omit what I have- read in 
Plinius Secundus's fcventh book of Natural Hif- 
tory* As it leems to exceed belief^ I have lubjoined 
die words of Pliny :— - 

*' Mafliirius relates^ that L. Papirius, the prastor, 
the fecond heir claiming the law^ decided the pof- 
feflion of the cfiefts againft him, when die mother 
affirmed that fhe had been delivered at thirteen 
months, fince to him there appeared to be no fixed 
period of geftation." — In the fame book, of the 
lame Pliny, are thefe words :— " Yawning * is fatal in 
die rime of delivery, as fncezing immediately after 
coirion occafions abortion/' 

who had a numerous offspring. According to the number of 
their children magidrates claimed precedency, and candidates 
for public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thofe who had three children was, exemption from 
the difcharge of fuch public duties as it was inconvenient or 
difagreeable to them to ferve. In the times of the emperora 
this was greatly abufed, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
either not married at aU, or, if married, had no legitimate chil* 
dren. 

' 7mrff/«j-. ]•— Yawning being an indication of exhaofted 
firength, of wearinefs, and latitude. Sneezing is a fpecies of 
convtti£on, and therefore might diflodge what was conceived. 
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* Chap. XVIL 

I 

L has been recorded by men of great autbdrity^ thai 
Plato purchqfed three books (f Philolaus^ the Pytha-^ 
gorean, and Arifiotle a few of Sfeufifpus^ the philo^ 
Jophery at an incredible price. 

IT is related that Plito the philofopher had ft 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithftand- 
ing which, he bought three books * of Philolaus *, 
the Pythagorean, at die price of ten thoufand 

denarii ; 

* Bought three ^oci/.]— Athcnaus gives d catalogue of illuf- 
tnous ancients, who were eminent for their colleftions of books. 
Plato is not amongft tiiem. Their rarity and value, before the in- 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eafily 
imagined. In Cicero's Letters to Atticus, we find him conti- 
nually entreating his noble friend by no means to part with the 
books which he had coUedled in Greece^ till he himfelf flioiild be 
able to purchafe them ; and a Very curious note, in the firft vo- 
lume of Robertfon's Charles the Pifthj informs us, that about the 
year 855, the countefs of Anjou paid for a copy of the Ho- 
hiilies of Haittion, bifliop of Halbcrotadt,' two hundred ftieep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet. 
ttc adds, that even in tlie year 1471, when Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of Rafis, the Arabian phyfician, he not 
only depoflted in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
Was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as furety in 
a deed, binding himfelf under a great forfeiture to rellore it. 
The libraries of the ancients were acceflible to the public infpec- 
tion; and we are informed, that of this kind there were nolefs than 
twenty-nine in Rome. — See tlie fubjed treated in the iixth 
book. 

* PhMaus,] -^ d, native of Crotona, and very memorable, as 

Vol. I. Q being 
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Itemed to Ibme an aborrion> and not a birth ? But 
as I have mentioned what Homer fays of the birth 
at a year, and of the eleventh months all indeed diac 
I knew; I cannot properly onriit what I have- read in 
Plinius Secundus's feventh book of Natural Hit- 
Cory. As it feems to exceed belief^ I have (ubjoined 
die words of Pliny :— 

^^ Mafiurius relates, that L. Papirius, the prastor, 
At fecond heir claiming the law, decided the pof^ 
ieffion of the eficdts againft him, when the mother 
affirmed that fhe had been delivered at thirteen 
months, (ince to him there appeared to be no fixed 
period of geftation." — In the fame book> of the 
feme Pliny, are thcfe words : — " Yawning * is fetal in 
the rime of delivery, as fneczing immediately after 
coirion occafions abortion/' 

who had a numerous offspring. According to the number of 
their children magiftrates claimed precedency^ and candidates 
for public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thofe who had three children was, exemption from 
die discharge of fuch public duties as it was inconvenient or 
difagreeable to them to ferve. In the times of the emperora 
this was greatly abufed, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
either not married at all, or, if married, had no legitimate chiU 
dren. 

' 2W;ir/xr^.]— Yawning being an indication of exhaufted 
ftrength, of wearinefs, and latitude. Sneezing is a fpecies of 
conval£on, and therefore might diilodge what was conceived. 
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^ Chap. XVIL 

L has bem recorded by men of great authority ^ that 
Plato pirchqfed three books of Philolausy the Pytha- 
gorean, and Arijlotle a few of Speufippus, the philo- 
/opher, at an incredible price. 

IT is related that Plito the philofopher had ft 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithftand- 
ing which, he bought three books * of Philolaus *, 
the Pythagorean, at die price of ten thoufand 

denarii ; 

* Bought three hooks,] — AthcnjeuS gives a catalogue of illuf- 
trious ancients, who were eminent for tiieir colleftions of books. 
Plato is not amongfl tiiem. Their rarity and value, before the in- 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eafily 
imagined. In Cicero's Letters to Atticus, we find him conti- 
nually entreating his noble friend by no means to part with the 
books which he had colledled in Greece, till he himfclf flioiild be 
able to purchafe them ; and a very curious note, in the firft vo- 
lume of Robertfon's Charles the Fifth, informs us, that about the 
year 855, the countefs of Anjou paid for a copy of the Ho- 
hiilies of Haimon, bifliop of Halbcrotadt, two hundred /heep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet. 
lie adds, that even in the year 1471, when Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of Rafis, the Arabian phyfician, he not 
only depofited in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
Was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as furety in 
a deed, binding himfclf under a great forfeiture to reftore it. 
The libraries of the ancients were acceflible to the public infpec- 
tion ; and we are informed, that of this kind there were no lefs than 
twenty-nine in Rome. — See tlie fubjed treated in the iixth 
book. 

* PhilolauSfl —* J^^tive of Crotona, and very memorable, as 

Vol. L Q being 
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denarii ' ; which fum fome affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio^ of Syracufe. It 
is alfo faid, that Ariftode bought a few books be- 
longing to Speufippus^ the philofopher, after his 
deceafe, for three Atric talents *. This, in our mo- 
ney, wa& equal to feventy-two thonfand fefterces. 
The fevere Timon ^ wrote a moft calumnious bode, 
, which 

being the firfl of the ancient philoTophers who maintained that 
the Mrth revolved on its axis.— See Diog. Laertias. 

' Denarii.'] '^Thc word dtnarius is fonned aH dimu ^erts^tn 
ten afles. The as varied in its weigh t, and the denarius was 
exchanged roraetimes for ten, and fometime» for fixteen affes.— 
See Lempriere's accurate tables at the end of his Claffical Dic- 
tionary. 

^ Z)i^.]— Laertius fays^ that Dionyfius gave Plato the im- 
menfe fum of eighty talents ; but of Dio he only (ays that he 
was Plato's friend^ and once faved his life» when, on accoint of his 
f.eedom of (peech, the tyrant had refolved to put him to death. 

' SpeuJtfpusyl^^vfViS the nephew of Plato, and focceeded him 
in his fchool ; he was of a debasched and unamiable temper, 
and died of a difgracefiil difeafe. He received of his pupils a 
tegular gratuity, which Plato did not. He ereded the ilatues- 
of the Graces in Plato's fchoo) i other particulars concerning 
him may be found, either in Diogenes LaerdfM, or in Enfield'a 
Hiflory of PhUofophy. 

* Attic takftts, J'^Tlit EnglKh reader may be dirtied, for 
iofiicient information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
aioney, either to Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, or Lem<- 
priere*s Claflical Didionary. The Attic talent was about 
iC- 193* 15 ^* confequemly the fum here giTen for thefe thre» 
books was j^* 58 1 . 5 /• 

^ TTttocr.]— Suidas gives this accoimtof Timoi^:-— ^' He wa» 
of Phlius, of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books which he called 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philofopher." 

This perfonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makea mention, 
auft not be confounded with Timon the miianthrope,wh<»n our 

Shakefpeacft 
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principal men afferted. The edift intimated this, 
which the confuls when they fummons the fenators 
to the houfe ftill ufe, in conformity to ancient cuf- 
tom. Thefe arc the words of the edift : — 

" Scnatores quibufque in fenatu fententiam dicere 

licet." 
" Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 

the fenate." 

I have ordered alfo a verfe of Laberius, in which 
this exprefllon occurs, to be tranfcribed. I read it 
in the comedy called ** Scriptura." 

" Caput* fine lingua pedaria fententia e(l." 

I obferve that by moft people this word is ufed bar- 
baroiifly, for inftead of pedarii, they fay pedanei. 

* Caput f &c.] — ** The opinion of a fenator pedarius is a head 
without a tongue." 



Chap. XIX, 

The reaJoYiy according to Gahius BaJfuSy why a man 
was called " parens^* and what he thought the 
meaning of that word; on the other handy the man- 
ner in which Favorinus has ridiculed bis tradition. 

WHENEVER we were at an entercainmcnt 
given by Favorinus the philofopher, iind the 
difhes began to be ferved, a flave placed at the 

0^3 table 



/ 
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table read fomething * of Greek literature or oui 
own. One day, ^hen I was prefent, the book 
of the learned Gabius Baflus was read, which treated 
of verbs and nouns. In this was the following 
paflage ; — f ' Parcus is a compound yrotd, and as it 
were par area \ for as goods are iecreted in a chcftj, 
and there kept and preferved^ fo a careful man^ and 
one content with ^ Uttle, has all his goods kept and 
hidden as it were in a ched. For this reaibn he 
is named par^us^ as it were par arc£^ as good as a 
cheft." When Fayprinus heard this, *f This Ga- 
bius Baflus/ • fays he> ^^ has fuperftidoyflyi and with 
a forced and (^ifagreeable interpretation^ perplexed 
the origin of this word^ rather than explained it. 
For if fi£bitious explanatipns mi^ht be allowe^5 why 
is it not more confiftent (o fuppo^ that a man is 
called parcus (>ecauie he an^ioufly prevents his mo- 
ney being expended and walled, as i^ were» peaod* 
arcus? Let us rather adopt that which is more 
fimple and more true : Parens is not giyen to 2^ 
man fipm either area or areendoy but he is fb called 
from parum or parvum, becaufe he is literally litdc 
and nican/' 

' AJUevt reaJJhmithing.]'^f this ^ullom, alUfe elegant ami 
inAruAive* I have before madq mention. The more opident of 
the ancients had always in their retinae fervants regoUrly edu- 
cated, for the purpofe of reading to them at entertainments*^— 
Of the v/ord parcus Gnmoyiqs gives a fUll better interpretation. 
Parare is ufed for Jer^vare, or to keep; therefore farofs may 
come aparctnde^ that is, a/ervamio* 
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BOOK IV. 



Chap. I. 

Vi/ctntrfe of Favorifius the pbilofopber in the Socratic 
met body to a boafting grammarian. Definition of the 
word " fenusy* from ^uintus Sc^evola. 

A GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
the veftibule of the palatine palace, expefting 
the falute ' of Cxfar *. There, in a circle of learned 

* ^ii/K/f.]— It was caftomaiy for the clients and dependants 
of the great> when Rome was in its fplendonr* to wait upon 
them at ah early hour in the morning to bid them good-morrow. 
nrhey had the appropriate name of falutatores» or falaters, givea 
them, which, as may be naturally fuppofed, was fometimes ap- 
plied'as a term of the extremeft contempt. To this coflom we 
have frequent allufion in all the earlier writers^ but in Juvenal 
efpecially :-^ 

** Solicitns, ne 
Tota iaiutatrix jam turba peregerit orbem.'* Sat. v. 2i. 

It was not unufual with thefe faluters to attend their patrons from 
their houfes to the fenate houfe or forum; of which Shakefpeare 
leems not to have been ignorant, when he makes Cafca, Brutus, 
and the other confpirators, go to Csefar's houfe to conduct him 
to the fenate. 

* C4^.]— This, in all probability, was Hadrian. 

Qjl. men, 
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inen, and in the prefcnce of Favorinus the philo- 
fopher, a certain perfon, who knew a fmattering of 
grammar, was making a di(play of fome fchool 
trifles about the genders and cafes of nouns. Hi3 
brow was contradled, and, with an afFcfted gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemcd like an interr 
prcter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles: then, 
looking at Favorinus, whom he fcarcely knew, 
*^ The word fenus ' alfo," f^ys he, " has different 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed hoc finusy and bac fenus, and in the genitive 
cafe both penerisy penileris, penerisy znd pcnoris. Lu- 
cilius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed mun^ 
dus * (female ornaments) not as others do; in the 
maftuline, but neuter gender, as thus : 

Legavit quidam uxori mundum omnc penumquc 
Quid mundum ? quid non ? nam quis disjudicet 
ifthuc ?" 

Concerning all which he teized us widi a number 
pf quotations and examples. As he fecmed moft 
difguftingly full of himfelf, Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him — " My good mafter," fays he, " what- 
ever your name may be, you have told us a num- 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, qnd whichji 
indeed,, we did not defire to know. For what does 
it fignify to me, or him with whom J am (peaking," 

^ P^»tfi.]-:-Tlie precifc meaning of the wprd penus is ac- 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firft book dc Natura Deorum, 
where he fays, " Penum effe omne id quo vefcuntur homines ;'* 
whatever conflitutes the food of men may be called penus, 

♦ AfirWitri.] -^Nonius Marcellus fays of this word, that h 
was ufed indifcriminately of the mafc aline and neuter gtnder. 

of 
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of what gender penus is, or how it is declined, if no 
one in the ulage of this* has been guilty of a bar- 
barifm? But this, indeed, I really want to know, 
what penus is, and what fenfe it bears, left I (hould 
call a thing in daily ufe, like the foreign tradefmen * 
attempting to fpeak Latin, by an improper name." 
— " What you aflc," he replied, " is eafily an=- 
fwered: — Who does not know that penus means 
wine, corn, oil, pulfe, beans, and other things of this 
kind ?" — " And pray," returned Favorinus, " does 
^us alfo mean millet, panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for thefe are things nearly fimilar." — When the 
other hefitated and was filent, " I do not wifh," he 
continued, " that you Ihould be under any difficulty 
in confidering whether the things I mentioned are 
exprefled by penus ; but can you not, without giving 
any particular fpecies ofpenusy define vfhat penus is, 
by fixing its kind, and explaining its difierences ?" 
r— " I do not perfeftly underftand," anfwered the 
Qthicr, " whjit kind, and what differences you mean." 

' TraJe/metJ.]'^They who carried on the different trades at 
Rome were, almoft without exception, foreigners, and came 
from Syria, iEgypt, and other remote countries, and are always 
mentioned contemptuoufly by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
Ihould have remarked on the cxpreflion of f' good matter," that 
it was a familiar mode of expreifion amongft the Romans ; '* vir 
bone, mi bone, oh bone," being terms which perpetually occur. 
The terra " Good Maftcr," applied to our Saviour in the gofpcl, 
was rejected by him as impertinent. The fame mode of cxpref- 
fion prevails amongH ourfelves in common converfation, and is 
ufcd by our bell writers without any appropriate fignification— 
good fir, good man, good fellow, good friend, arc very com- 
mon terms of addrefs. 

~" You 
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men, and In the prefcnce of Favorinus the philo* 
fopher, a certain perfon, who knew a fmattering of 
grammar, was making a di(play of fome fchool 
trifles about the genders and cafes of nouns. Hi3 
brow was contradled, and, with an afFefted gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemcd like an inter- 
preter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles : then, 
looking at Favorinus, whom he fcarcely knew, 
** The word penus ' alfo," fays he, " has different 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed boc fitiuSy and bac penus, and in the genitive 
cafe both penerisy penileris, peneris, and penoris. Lu- 
cilius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed mun- 
dus + (female ornaments) not as others doi in the 
maftuline, but neuter gender, as thus : 

l-»egavit quidam uxori mundum omne penumquc 
Quid mundum ? quid non ? nam quis disjudicet 
ifthuc?" 

Concerning all which he teized us widi a number 
pf quotations and examples. As he feemed moft 
difguftingly full of himfelf, Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him — " My good mafter," fays he, " what- 
ever your name may be, you have told us a num- 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, ^nd which, 
indeed,, we did not defire to know. For what does 
it fignify to me, or him with whom J am (peaking,' 

^ Pr«i^j.]-rTlie precifc meaning of the word pcnus is ac- 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firft book dc Nalura Deorum, 
where he fays, " Penum effe omne id qup vefcuniur homines ;'* 
whatever conflitutes the food of men may be called /^««j. 

♦ il/«W//j.] -^Nonius Marcellus fays pf this word, that it 
was ufed indifcriminately of the mafculine and neuter gtnder. 

of 
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Jiccn enquired whether Virgil laid ^ ^ penum inftruere 
longam>' or ^ Iqngo ordine/ for you cannot but 
know that it has been read both ways. Butj to 
put you in better humour, not even our ancicSit maT- 
cers, who haye been denominated wife men of the 
law, thought properly to have define4 what penus 
is. I have been tolcj that Q:^ Scsevola, in explain- 
ing the word pekus, thus ei^prefled hjmfelf : 

' Penus is that which may be either eaten or 
driinken $ and that, as Mutius fays, which is made 
ready for the mafler of th^ family, or the children 
pf the mafler of the family, qr for the family about 
(he mafter, and l^s children doing their bufmefs, 
feenis properly to be fcnus. Thofe things which 
arc prepared every day to bp eaten or drunken at 
dinner or at fupper, are not fenus^ but thofe things 
father of this kind, which are colleded and prefervcd 
for future ufe, which are called penus becaufe they arc 

' yirgil fiu4i.]^-^T\iQ lineii arc in the firft iEneid, line 707^ 

** Qatnquaginta intus famalse quibas ordine longo 
Cora penum ftruere et flammis adolere penates/* 

Upon which pafTage confqlt Heyne, vol. ii« p. 1 17. 

Dryden renders the paf&ge thus :-— 

*' Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The cenfers, and with fumes the gods adore.** 

In which paflage the word in qaeftion is paifed over withont no* 
tice; it is evidently borrowed from the feventh book of Aq 
pdydey, 1. 103* thus rendered by Pope:-«- 

** Full fifty handnudds form the hoafhold train» 
Some torn the mill, or fift the golden grain ; 
Some ply the loom, their bufy fingers move 
Like pophr leaves when Zephyr fans the grove." 

not 
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-^<< You afk a thing," faid Favorinus, " explained 
clearly, to be explained more clearly, which can 
hardly be done : this is generally known, that every 
definition confifts of the genus and difference. But 
as you wifh me zq explain this flill more fiilly % out 
of refpeft to you I will do fo."-^He then began 
as follows : 

i <* If I were to a(k you to tell me, and define 
by words, what is a man, I think you would not 
reply, that you aiid I were men; this would be 
to ihew who \s man, but not to fay what man is. 
But if I were to afk you to^ define particularly what 
a man is^ then certainly you would tell me that man 
is a mortal animal, fufceptible of reafbn and know* 
ledge, or you would ufe fbme other terms, difcn* 
minadng him from all other animals. In like man- 
ner I now afk you what penus is, not to name any 
fpecies of penus.'* — Then this coxcomb replied, in a 
foft and humble tone — " 1 have neither learnedj^ 
nor defired to leam, philofophy ; and if I do not 
know whether barley is of p^us^ or by what words 
penus is defined, I am not on that account ignorant 
of other parts of learning," — Then Favorinus finil- 
ingly replied, *^ To know what petius isj does not 
belong more to our philofophy than to your gram- 
mar. You remember, I believe, that it has often 

• Sfi/i mori/ulIy.'l'^LiKcrally, «* If you wifh mc to chew it for 

you firil;" a phraie taken from narfes cheiving the food before 

, they give it to inSknts : its application in this paflage is fuffi- 

ciently obvious :— " If you wi/h mc to make that more cafy 

which is cafy enough already/'— See Erafmus's Proverbs. 

been 
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might be eaten or drunken, but frankincenfc alfo, and 
wax lights, were penus^ and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. But Maffurius Sabinus, in 
his fecond book on the Civil Law, fays, that even 
whatever was prepared for the cattle which the maf- 
ter ufed was alfo penus ; that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which penus was to be made ready, were by (bme 
alfo confidered as penus. But of thole things which 
were to be fold, as not wanted at home '% or ufed in 
the fame place, fuch only were penus as were for an- 
nual confumption. 

well for his accompUlhments of genius and learning, as for his 
integrity and temperance. He is honourably mentioned by £n- 
nius, who calls him Cordatus Homo ; by Cicero, by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

■® Net avanted at /?ome,] — The word is promercalia — thofe 
things which the maftcr of a family puts apart for fale, after re- 
ferving wliat is required for his ufe at home. 
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d H A p. II; 

Differetiee hetwixt " mttrhu" imd '^ vltitm :'\ tbi 
power of tbefe words in the eiiS of the adiksi 

. fFbeiber an eunuch^ or hariren wonum^ can be re^ 
turned \ Afferent fentimentiufon this fulgeS. 

IK that; part of the cdid of the curiile sediles ' which 
treats of the fale of flaves^ it is thus written :— ^ 

(c xiTULUS • 4 SClilPTORUM . SINGULDRUM . UTXI, 
SCRIPTUS • SIT • COBRATO • ITA • UTEI • INTELLEGI . 
RECTE . POSSIT • QUID . MORBI . VITII . VB • QUOI • 
Q^. SIT . OyiS i FUGITIVUS , ERRO i YE i SIT i HOXA i 
VB • SOLUTUS . NON . SJT/' 

For 

* CuruU W/7^/.]— It was the bufinefs and daty of thefe ma^ 
{lArates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
eftates by fale or exchange. They were called curules from their 
privilege of fitting in public on ivory duirs^ which was allowed 
alfo to the di^Utor^ the confnls, the cenfors, and the prxtors. 

^ Tltuluj, ^r.]-^The explanation of this form is attended with 
ipme difficulty ; but it feems to be this : — it was ufoal amongft 
thofe who fold flaves at Rome to fpeak of their different accom- 
pliihmenti and good qualities; as, that they were frugal, honeft^ 
ingenious, &c« To prevent, therefore, impofition and fraud, 
the aediles paifed an edi6l, obliging the flave merchants to give 
with the flave to be fold, a true account of his defedts, as wett as 
of his good qualities. To make it^ therefore, at all perfpkuous^ 
it feems indifpenfably neceflary to read^ inftead o£ /criffontm, 
/ervorum ; the meaning of the edid will then be this : 

** Take care that the charadier (titulus) of each fkve be in« 
fcribed, that it may be clearly onderftood what difeafe or defeA 

each 
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For which reafon the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morbojum moHcipiumy and 
which vitiofum^ and what is the difference betwixt 
mwrbus and* vitium '. Cselius Sabinus^ in the book 
which he wrote on the edi£t of the curule asdileS) 
fays, that Labeo defines the meaning of wurbus thus : 
^' morbus eft ^ habitus cujufpu corporis ctmtra naturam 
qui ujum ejusfacit deterioremj' -^ But the morbus^ he 
lays, fometimes takes place in the whole, and 
fometinies only in part of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a confumpdon or fe« 
ver; a partial morbus is as a blindnefi or lameneis.— 
♦^ Balbus ^ autemy* he fays, ** et utypus viiioft maps 

quam 

«2ch may have ; whether he be a fugitive, or a worthlefs, and 
whether he be free from all jodidai ponifhrnents/' 

This titulus^ which I have tranflated ^ charafler," was fufpend- 
cd about their necks. It was farther cuftomary, when flavea were 
fold, to make them run and leap about, and to (hew themfelvet 
naked, that the pnrchafers might have an opportunity of exa- 
mining their ftate of body. If the perfon who fold the ilave 
could be proved in any refpe^ guilty of falfehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the fum in queftion.** 
See Heineccius, p* 513. 

' Difference bet*wixt morbus and vitium.] — This difference Is 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tufculan 
Qgeftions, in a fentence which may be thus rendered:.— They 
call a corruption of the whole body morbus, imbecility in con- 
^nftion with morbus, they call agroiatio, 

* Morbus £/^.]— " Morbus is the ftate of any body contrary 
to nature, making its ufefulnefs lefs." 

' ^o/isi.]— -They who fUmmer, or have any impediment in 
their fpeech, are rather vitioji than mttrbofi\ as a horfe who bites 
or kicks is 'vitio/us, not morbofus. But he to whom the term 
morbus may be applied ii alfo vitio/us* Nor is there in this any 

contradiftion. 
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qudm morbqfi Junty ut equus mordax, aut caldiro, w- 
iiofus non mor bo/us efty Jed cut morbus efty idem etiam 
vitiofus eft. Neque id tamen eontra fit. Poteft enim 
qui vitiofus eft, non morbojus ejfe. ^uamcbrem, quUm 
de bomine morbofo ageretuVy nequaquam inquit, ila di^ 
ceretur. oiiANTi ob id vitium minoris erit." 

Concerning an eunuch, it was alked, Whether he 
was fdld contrary to the xdiles edidt, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that he was an eunuch ? — They fay, 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morbojus : for Labeo alfo averred, that fbws ^ 
when fold, if barren, might. Concerning a barren 
woman, if her fterility was from nature, they fay 
that Trebatius contradifted Labeo. For when 
Labeo faid that Ihe might be returned as being im- 
perfeft, Trebatius thought that, confiftently with this 
cdift, it was otherwife; and that the woman could 
not be returned^ ij her Jterility was originally a defe^ 
vj nature. But if her healdi had fuffcred, and the 
defect arofc from thence that fhe was incapable of 
conception, then (lie might be confidered as im- 
perfeft, and might properly be returned. It was 

contra J i£llon. It is pofTible for a man to be *uitio/us and not 
tnorhc/us ; for which rcafon, when they fpoke of a pcrfon who 
was morhojui^ they by no means faid this — *' He wiJl be of fb 
much Icfs value on account of this <vitlum,^^ 

^ So-j:s.'\ — The Aquilian law made quadrupeds liable to the 
fame rules, with refpe6t to buying and felling, as flaves. But here 
was a nice diftiudlion betwixt the quadrupes and pecus. The 
quadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bur- 
dens. The pecus was id quod pcrpafcat. — There was a doubt 
amongll the Roman lawyers, whether fows came under the de- 
nomination of quadrupeds.— -See Heineccius and JufUnlan. 

alfo 
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ulfo difputcd of one dim of fight, called in Latin 
lufcitiofus, and of one who was toothlefs, fome 
contending that fuch might be returned, others not, 
unlefs this defedt proceeded from difeafe. With re- 
Ipeft to one toothlcfs, Servius affirmcc'i that he might 
be returnedi Labeo thought otherwife — *^ For mc^ 
»y/' faid he, " want Jome one toothy and few men are 
more dijeajed on that account. And it is moft ahjitrd to 
Jay that mtn art horn imperfeSl^ for infants are not 
ifom with teeth.*' — It muft not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyers morbus is diftinguifhed 
from vitiwH : vitium is perpetual, whilft morbus is 
fubjeft to variations. But if this be foi contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above-mentionedj neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is morbofus: I add the words 
of Maflurius Sabinusj from his fccond book of 
Civil Law; — " An infane or dumb perfon, or one 
who has a limb torn or wounded, or has any de- 
fe6t making him lefs ufefiil, is morbofus. He who 
is (hort-fighted may be confidered perfcft, as one 
ivho runs flowly/* 
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qudm morbofi Junty ut equus mordax^ aut caldtro, vt- 
tiofus non tnorbofus efty Jed cut morbus efiy idem etiam 
vitiofus eji. Neque id tamen contra fit. Poteft emm 
qui vitiofus efty non tnorbofus ejfe. ^tumobremy quAm 
de bomine mcrbojo ageretury nequaquam inquity iia di^ 
eeretur. QiJANTi ob id vitium minoris erit." 

Concerning an eunuch, it was alkcd, Whether he 
was ibid contrary to the xdiles edidt, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that he was an eunuch ? — They fay, 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morbofus : for Labeo alfo averred, that fbws * 
when fold, if barren, might. Concerning a barren 
woman, if her fterility was from nature, they fay 
that Trebatius contradifted Labeo. For when 
Labeo faid that Ihe might be returned as being im- 
perfect, Trebatius thought that, confiftently with this 
edift, it was otherwife; and that the woman could 
net be returnedy if her fterility was originally a defeCi 
vf nature. But if her healdi had fuffcred, and the 
defcd arofe from thence that flie was incapable of 
conception, then (lie might be confidered as im- 
pcrfeft, and might properly be returned. It was 

contra .Vidllon. It is poflible for a man to be 'vitio/us and not 
tnorhf/us ; for which rcafon, when they fpoke of a pcrfon who 
was Morh/usj they by no means faid this — *' He will be of ib 
much Icfs value on account of this <vitium,*^ 

* -So-vj.] — The Aquilian law mdi^c quadrupeds liable to the 
fame rulcb, with refpe6t to buying and felling, as (laves. But here 
was a nice dilUndlion betwixt the quadrupes and pecus. The 
quadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bur- 
dens. The pecus was id quod pcrpafcat. — There was a doubt 
amongft the Roman law}'crs, whether fows came under the de- 
nomination of quadrupeds.-— See Hcincccius and Jullinian. 

alfo 
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becaufc, from a natural dcfed, (he produced hint 
no children. This happened in the five hundred 
and twenty-third year after the building of the city, 
in the confulfliip of Marcus Atilius and Publius Va- 
lerius. This Carvilius is faid to have Icved the 
wife whom he put away, with great afFeftion ; her 
manners and conduft were moft dear to him j but 
the fanftity of his oatli got the better of his incli- 
nation and his love, being compelled to fwear before 
the cenfors that he married for the fake of having 
children. A woman was denominated pellex *, and 
accounted infamous, who was connefted and lived 
with a man, who had a wife legally married to him. 
This appears from a very old law, faid to be king 
Numa's : — " Pelex ' . as am . junonis . ne . t agito . 

SI. 



cios Gallus repudiated his wife becaufc (he K'as feen out of doors 
without her head-drefs ; Antiflius Vetus divorced his wife be- 
caufe ihc whifpcred privately with her flave ; Sempronius So-r 
phus Tent away his wife becaufe ihe went to the games without 
Ills pcrmiflion. Some fcnt away their wives becaufe they were 
too old, others becaufe they had formed more agreeable en- 
gagements ; fome wives retired without contell, on feeing they 
Were not agreeable to their huibands, on which occafions they re- 
ceived prefents from him, Scq, • 

* Ptf//f;p.]— Others were of opinion, that without any parti- 
cular drcumflances of infamy or difgrace, (he was iimply called 
feliex who lived with a man as liis concubine^ fme nuptiis» with- 
out the ceremonies of marriage. 

• Pelex,] — " Let no harlot touch the altar of Juno, if (he does, 
let her with di(hcvelled hair facrifice a female lamb to Juno."— 
Juno was rcfpedled as the goddefs of marriage, and to be ex- 
cluded from her altars muit ncceflarily have been confidered as 
highly difgraceful. Thi$ neglc6^, alfo, of the hair was no fmall 

R 2 puniihrnent. 
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SI • TAGET , JUNONI . CRINIBUS • DEMISSIS • ARNAM • 
FEMINAM . CAIDITO." — Pelkx IS aS XfltXXag, OT «-«A- 

Xaoc(c> being, like many other words^ derived from 
the Greek. 

punifhment, as in all circumflances of religious ceremony the 
Roman matrons were minutely attentive to the difpofition of 
their hair. 



Chap. IV. 

lVb(a Servius Sulpicius, in bis took *^ De Do^iius,** 
bos written of the law and cujiom of ancient fnar^ 
riages. 

SERVIUS Sulpicius, in his book de Dotibus «, 
informs us, that in the part of Italy which is 
called Latium, the law and cuftom of marriages 
Was of this kind : — 

" Qui uxorem dufturus erat ab eo unde ducenda 
crat, ftipulabatur earn in matrimonium dudhim iri : 
cui daturus erat, itidem fpondebat daturum. Is 
contractus ftipulationum fponfionumquc dicebatur 
Iponfalia. Turn quae promifla erat, fponfa appella- 
batur, qui fpoponderat dufturum (ponfus. Sed fi 

• De Dotibvs,]^^** Of Portions."— The carious reader will find 
every thing relating to this fubjcft treated at length by Briflb- 
nius, in his tra^ concerning marriages, and by Heineccius, in 
his Syntagma, fiy the fame authors alfo, the marriage terms^ 
folcmnities, and cufloms have been accurately invefligated.—See 
alfo Gibbon^ vol. viiL 56. 

poft 
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poft eas ftipuladones uxor non dabatur aut non du* 
ccbatur, qui ftipulabatur ex fponfu agebat. Judices 
cognofcebant. Judex quamobrem data acceptave non 
cflet uxor, quasrebat. Si nihil juftae caufae vidtrbatur, 
litem pecunia aeftimabat, quantique intcrfuerat earn 
uxorem accipi aut dari, eum qui fpoponderat aut 
qui ftipulatus crat, condemnabat." 

This law of marriage, Servilius lays, was ob- 
(crved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium \ 
Neratius fays the fame thing in the book he v/rotc 
" Of Marriages/' 

* All i^^Am.]— This is ftin an indefinite expreflion, fcr it 
varied in the different periods of the Roman greatneOj. A: iirft 
it comprehended no more than a very fmall diftridl. It after- 
wards comprehended the different territories of the furroundtng 
nations, whom Romulus and the kings his fucceflbrs fubdued : 
it feems finally to have been ufed as fynonymous with tht whole 
•f Italy. Virgil, defcribing ^neas as direding his courfe to 
Italy, ufes the expreffion of— <• Teiuiimus in Latium/' cvi^ 
dently in this latter fenfe. 






R 3 Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

Story of the perfidy, of the Etrufcan Joothjayefi ; qk 
which account this ver/e was fung by the boys about 
the city of Rome : — 

" Malum con/ilium conjultori feffimum tJlJ' 

■ 

THE ftatue in the Comitium' at Rome of 
Horatius Codes*, a moft valiant man, was 
ftruck by lightning ' ; on account of which light- 
ning expiation was to be made, and foothfayers 
were fent for from Etruria, who, with an unfriendly 
and hoflile difpofition to the Roman people, endea- 
voured to counterafl: this expiation by oppofite re- 
ligiolis rites. They malignantly advifed this itatue 
to be removed to a lower place, that the fun, from 

^ Comitium,^ — This was a place near the fbrum, where the 
Roman people on public occafions aiTembled, whence the aflem- 
blies themfelves were afterwards called Comitia. 

* Horatius Codes J] — This man alone fuflained the attack of 
the Etrurian army, at the entrance of a bridge, and when it was 
broken down, fwam over to his countrymen. 

^ Struck hy IightHiftg.]^-^The fuperlUtion of the ancient Ro- 
mans inclined them to believe that thunder and lightning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to be expiated by the 
folemnities of religion. It was not, however, deemed indifcri- 
minately an ill omen.— -See an example to the contrary in Livy, 
Book I. c. xlii.— The ufual expiation was the facrifice of a 
fheep.-^See Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 254.. — All places as well 
as perfons, ftruck with lightning, were viewed with a kind of 
pious horror. The places were always furrdunded with a wallj 
the things or perfons were buried with much folemnity. 

the 
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the oppofing fhade of the buildings every where 
furrounding it, might never (bine upon it j which, 
when they had perfuaded to have fo done, they were 
accufed and brought before the people, and having 
confcflld their perfidy, were put to death. It ap- 
peared that this ftatue, which indeed certain reafcns 
fuggcfted afterwards proved to be juft, fliould be 
rennoved to a more elevated fituation, and it was 
accordingly placed in a lofcy pofition, in the area 
of the temple of Vulcan ; which thing turned out 
well and profperoufly for the commonwealth. Af- 
terwards, becaufe the Etrufcan foothfayers wh':: had 
given perfidious advice were proceeded againft and 
puniflied, this verfe, pertinently made, was faid to 
have been fung by the boys throughout the city : — 

" Malum confilium confultori pelTimum elf 

^' Evil counfel * is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it." 

This ftory of the foothfayers, and of this Iambic 
verfe of fix feet, is found in the eleventh book of the 

♦ E'vil coun/el. See] — This kind of proverbial expreflton has 
been common in all times and languages. We have in fcrlp- 
ture, " They digged a pit for me, and have fallen into the 
midft of it themfelves."— Similar to this is the phrafe, " Sibi 
parat malum qui alteri parat;" and Virgil had this idea in mind« 
when fpeaking of Tolumnius, in his twelfth i^neid :— 

" Cadit ipfe Tolumnius augur. 
Primus in adverfos telum qui torfcrat holies." 

<* The fatal augur falls, by whofe command 
The truce was broken, and whofe lance embrucd 
With Trojan blood, th' unhappy fight renewed." 

R 4 Greater 
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Greater Annak, and in Verrius Flaccus, his firft 
book of Things worthy of Remembrance. This 
verfe feems to be tranflatcd from a fimilar one of 
Hefiod:— 

U Evil counfel is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it/' 



Chap. VI. 

The words of an ancient decree of the fenaie^ in which 
an expiation by the moft folemnfacrifices was ordered, 
hecaufe the Jpears of Mars had moved in the chapeL 
The terms " hoftia fuccidanea'^ and " forca praci^ 
danea** are explained. Capito Ateius called certain 
holidays ^^ feria pracidanea'^ 

WHEN an earthquake happened \ it was for- 
mally announced^ and an expiation made ; 
;hus I find it written in Ancient Memorials, that it 

was 

■ Earthquake happified.'j'yWhcn any phacnomenon, contrary 
to the ufual courfe of nature, occurred, it was formally announced 
* to the fenate» by the conful. The Sybilline books were then 
ordered to be confultedj and expiations and fupplications di- 
refted to be folemnly performed. The fpears, or arms of Mars, 
mentioned in the fubfequent paragraph, were termed ancilia ; 
they were preferved in the capitoI by a feleft body of priefts, 
called SaliL Upon their prefervation the fafety of the Roman 
empire was prefumed to depend ; it was impious to move them 
from their place, except on certain occafions, and with peculiar 
folemnities. There was, in fa^, but one ancilc, but it is re- 
ported 
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^as announced to the fenate that the fpears of Mars 
had (haken in the chapel of the palace. On this ac-» 
county a decree of the fenate pafled, in the conful- 
fhip of Marcus Antonius ahd Aulus Poftumius, of 
ysrhich this is a tranfcript * ; 

" QUOD . C . JULIUS . L. F. PONTIFEX . NUN- 
CIAVIT . IN . SACRARIO . IN . REGIA . HASTAS . MAR- 
TIAS . MOVISSE . DE . EA . RE . ITA . CENSUERUNT . 
UTI . M . ANTONIUS . CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS . JOVI . ET . MARTI . PROCURARET . ET . CiE- 
JERIS . DIS . OyiBUS . VIDIRETUR . PLACANDIS . UTI 
PROCURASSET . SATIS . HABENDUM . CENSUERUNT . SI . 
QUID . SUCCID ANEIS . OPUS . ESSET . ROBIGUS . ACCEDE- 

RET." — As the fenate ufed the vfovAshoJiUfuccidane^fy 
it was enquired what this expreffion meant. In the 
comedy of Plautus alfo, which is called Epidicus, I 

ported of Numa» that, in order to fecure the prefervation of this 
one, he ordered a number of others to be made, fo exadlly re- 
feinbling it» that the difference betwixt them could not be dif- 
tinguifhed. 

* TVflij/rr/^/.]— This edift may, perhaps, be thus, rendered : 
** Since Catus Julius, high prieft, has formally announced^ 
that in the fandl^ary of the palace the fpears of Mars have 
moved, on this fubjedl they have thus decreed— That M. An- 
tonius, the confiil, (hould take care and offer the greater hoflise 
to Jupiter, Mars, and fuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
neceifary to appeafe : and if it (hall be neceilary to add any fe- 
condary vidims, let the god Rubigo be honoured." 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
whether it fhould not be rrad Robius, which is found in fome 
manufcripts. If this be admitted, the meaning will be, *< If 
there be any fecondary victims, let a red ox be facrificed."-— 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly worfhipped by hufbandmeD> as having influence over ' 
corn. 

have 
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I 

have heard the fame term inveftigated in thefe 
vcrfes : — 

•^ Men. — Piacularcm ^ oportct fieri ob ftultiriam 

tuam 
Ut meum tergum ftultitia; tuae fiibdas Jucci^ 
daneum*^ 

But the bojiue are called fucadaneae, the letter ^, ac- 
cording to the nature of the compound vowel, being 
changed into ii for they are, as it were, fucf^edan^a?, 
for if the firft boJlU were not deemed fatisfadory 
and adequate, others were brought afterwards, and 
flain i which, after the firft were already flain, were, 
for the fake of expiation, fubftituted and flain after- 
wards (Juccidebantur ) and were therefore named 
Juccidaneay the letter i being pronounced long. I 
underftand there are fome who make this letter in 
this word, barbaroufly, ihort. But, by the fame ver- 
bal reafoning, thefe facrifices were namec^ praci^ 
daneay which 'were flain the day preceding the fo- 
lemn facrifices. The hog alfo was named pr^ci^ 
danea^ which as an expiation it was cuftomary to of- 
fer to Ceres before the taking of the firft fruits, if a 
family In which a death had happened had not been 
purified, or had neglefted any of the eflentid rites 
of expiadon. That the hog and certain facrifices 
were named, as I have faid above, prsecidane^e, is fuf- 

' s Mift.'-^Piacuiarem, Uc.]^T\ktk lines are thus rendered in 
Thornton's Plautus : 

«' And muft I 
Atone then for your folly ? Shall my back 
Be offered op a facred vi^im for it ?*' 

I ficiently 
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ficicntly notorious ; but what were the feria fraci- 
danea is, I believe, lefs obvious. But I have fub- 
joined the words of Ateius Capico, from his fifth 
book de Pontificio jure. — '* Tiberio Coruncanio * 
pontifici maximo feriie fracidanea in atrum diem 
inauguratse funt. Collegium decrevit non haben- 
dum religioni quin eo die ferine fracidanea ef- 
fent." 

♦ Tiherius.'\ — " Wlien Tiberias Coruncarius was pontifex 
maximus, the feria pracUane^e were ordered on an unfortu- 
nate day; but the college determined that it would not be im- 
pious to celebrate \heferi4t practdam^ on this day." 



Chap, VII. 



Of an Epiftle from Valerius Probus the grammarian, 
addrejfed to Marcellus, ufon the accent of certain 
Carthaginian words. 

VALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 
his time very eminent for learning. He pro- 
nounced Hannibal '^ Hafdrubalj and Hamilcar as 

■ //<tr»y/itf/.]— Gronovius obfcrves, that the laft fyllable ia 
Hannibal is long, being in the oriental tongue the fame as Baal, 
from whence the Greek word /9t)Xo(. In the Carthaginian 
tongue Hannibal fignified *^ lord of favour :'* Hamilcar in )ike 
manner is compofed of words which import ** a ftrong prince/' 

Notwithflanding what is here (aid> J uvenal ufes the lail fyl« 
lable of Hannibal fhort«— 

«< Hannibal et ftantes collina in turre maritL" 

witfr 
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with a circumdex upon the penultimaj as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marcellus, in which he 
aflerts, that this pronunciation was that of Plautus> 
Ennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how* 
ever, introduces only a fingle verfe from a compoli- 
tion of Ennius, which is called " Scipio *.** — I add 
this verfe, which is a tetrameter, where, unlefs the 
third fyllable of Hannibal's name be circumflexed, 
the metre will be defcftive -, the verfe of Ennius is 
this : — 

" Qui propter Hannibalis copias confidcrant.'* 

• 5«>w.]— The fubjeft of this poem is prefumed to be the 
exploits of Cornelius Scipio Africanos. 



/ 



Chap. VIII. 

ff^at Caius Fabricius /aid of Cornelius Rt^finus^ a f#- 
vetous many whom, though he hated him and was bis 
enemy, be took care to have elected confuf, 

FABRICIUS Lufcinus was a man who had 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luftrious afbions. Publius Cornelius RuHnus was 
alfo a valiant man, and a good foldier, admirably 
(killed in military difcipline, but he was an extor* 
tioner, and miferably covetous. Fabricius neither 
liked this man, nor ufed his friendfhip j indeed he 
hated him for his manners. But when, in very pe- 
rilous times of the commonwealth, confuls were to 

be 
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be clefted, this Rufinus foUicited the confuUhip, and 
as his opponents were contemptible and unwarlike 
chara6ters, Fabricius exerted all his influence t6 
have Rufinus made confuL Many being greatly 
ailonifhed that he fhould (bive to make that man 
conful who was a mifer, and whom he perfonally 
hated j Fabricius replied, '^ It is not furprifing that 
I would rather be plundered than fold*." This 

Rufinusj 

* 7%tfiry^.]— -That is, " I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than fold as a flave to the enemy.*'— Thb face- 
dous reply is recorded aUb by Quintilian, with a little periphra- 
iis ; <' I would rather be robbed by a citizen than fold by aa 
enemy."— It feems a little abfurd, that the fame perfon fhould 
be lligmatized as a fordid mifer by his neighbours, and pu- 
niihed as a luxurious citizen by the magiitrate. This quota- 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any manufcript, and was- 
probably not inferted by Gellius, but by fome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenfor's office. 
That feverity, which in a rifing flate was a juft and neceflary 
meafttre, as advancement was made in wealth and its concomi- 
tant luxuries, became either ridiculous or unavailing. The mode 
of expelling a fenator was to omi: his name, when the members 
of the houfe were called over. This duty originally belonged 
to the confuls> but the cenfors were exprcfsly created to relieve 
them of this part of their trouble. — See Middlcton's Tra6^ on 
the Roman Senate. Many examples are recorded of fenators 
being expelled by the cenfors, but it was often done, as appears, 
from the difhonourable motives of private diflike or revenge. 
The term cxpreffing the duty of the cenfors with refpefl to the 
fenate was to tliis cfFefl.— See Cicero de Ltg.^^'* Cenfores pro- 
brum in fenatu ne relinquiento. Is ordo vitio careto— ceteris 
fpecimen ello." — " Let the cenfors leave notliing infamous in 
the fenate. Let this order be free from fUin ; let them be an 
example to the rcfl." 

Wc 
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Rufiiiusj when he had been twice conful, and had 
difcharged the office of di&ator, was by FabriciuSj 
when cenfor, expelled the fenate for his luxury, be- 
cauie he had in his lioufe ten pounds weight of 
filver. But what I have mentioned as the reply 
made by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Rufinus is 
recorded in other places. M. Cicero, in his fe- 
cond book de Oratore, fays, this anfwer was given, 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru- 
finus himfelf, on his thanking him for being ap- 
pointed conful through his means. Thefc are Ci- 
cero's words :— 

^* It is a mark of acutenefs when by a trifling cir- 
cumftance or expreffion, what is fubde and obicurc 
becomes illuftrated ; as when P. Cornelius, a man 
who had the charafter of a mifer and extortioner» 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re- 
turned thanks to C. Fabricius, becaufe, though his 
enemy, he had made him conful during a great and 
formidable war. — * You have no occafion to thank 
me,' was the reply, ^ if I had rather be plundered 
than fold.' " 

We learn alio from Cicero, that it often happened that men 
expelled the fenate by the cenfors for imputed crimes, were 
again reftored to their dignity, and were afterwards cenfors ihcnt- 
fclves. 



Chap. 



v 
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Chap, IX. 

^he proper meaning of *' religiojus j" the various Jigni* 
fications to which it is applied : the words of Ni- 
gidius Figulus on this JubjeR^ taken from his Com^ 
mentaries. 

N I GIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro 
was, I think, the moft learned of men, in his 
eleventh book of Gramniatical Commentaries, re- ] 
cites a verfc, from an old poem, which dcfcrvcs to 
be remembered :— 

*^ Religcntem ' effe oportet, relig^ofum nefas." 

Whofc this verfe is he does not (ajr, but in the 
fame place he obfcrvesr-" This is the invariable 
purport of fuch kindsof words as vinofus,mulierofus, 
religiofus, nummofus, fignifying always the excels* of 
what is in queftion. For which reafon he was 
called religiofus who liad bound himfelf by an in- 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion, which 

■ ^f//^«f/fw.]— The meaning of this vcrfe feems to be, " Wc 
onght to be attentive to the duties of religion, without being fa- 
perilitious ;" or, perhaps othcrwife, thus—" We ought to enter- 
tain a rational fear of tlie deity, and not a fuperfHcious fear." 

* Signijying ^ay^.]— This muft be conceded with fome ex- 
ception.-— See on this fubje6l the Adverfarii of Barthin, p. 164.7. 
«— With refpedl to the examples here fpecified, it is, I belie ve« 
true, unlefs of religiofus. This word is confidered as fynonymous 
with/m by Gatakcr, in his Opera Critical p. 316. 

thing 
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thing was imputed to him as a fault," — But beddes 
what Nigidius has faid, religiofus^ by another change 
of meanings began to be ufed for a chafte perfon, 
and one who confihed hiitlfelf by certain laws and 
limits. In like manner thefe words, which have the: 
lame origin, feem to have a different (ignification, 
religioft dies and religiofa delubra : religiqfi dies are 
thofe which are infamous, or clogged with fome ill 
omen, on which it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, ot commence any new bu- 
finefs, which days, a multitude of ignorant people 
abfurdly and falfcly call nefajli. Therefore Cicero; 
in the ninth book of his Epiftles to Atticus, fays — 
*' Our anceftors confidered the day of the battle of 
AUia ^ as more unfortunate than that when the citjr 
was taken, becaufe this latter calamity was the con- 
fcquence of the former. The one day, therefore^ is 
religiofusy the other not commonly known." — But 
the fame Cicero, in his. Oration about the appoint- 
ment of an accufcr, ufcs the expreflion of religio/k 
delubruy not as ominous and calamitous, but as fiill 
of dignity and veneration. But Maffurius Sabinus, 
in his Commentaries de Indigcnis, fays — " Reli^ 
giojum is that which, on account of a certain fanftity, 
is remote and feparated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as caerimonias a carendo." — According 

' -^///fl.]— This river flowed into the Tiber, at the didance 
of about ninety miles from Rome. In this place the Romaa 
legions were defeated by the Gauls, under the command of Brei^ 
sus. Virgil, in his feventh ^neid, calls the AUia an inavifpr- 
cious name :— 

<f Quoique fecans infauftum interluit Allia nomen." 

to 
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Chap, IX. 

Itbe proper meaning of *' religiojus j" the various Jigni^ 
feat ions to which it is applied : the words of Ni- 
gidius Figulus on this Julje£ty taken from his Com^ 
mentaries. 

N I GIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro 
was, I think, the moft learned of men, in his 
eleventh book of Gramniatical Commentaries, re- ] 
cites a verfe, from an old poem, which dcfcrvcs to 
be remembered :— 

*^ Religcntem ' effe oportet, religiofum nefas." 

Whofc this verfe is he does not (ajr, but in the 
fame place he obfcrvesr-" This is the invariable 
purport of fuch kinds of words as vinofus,mulierofus, 
religiofus, nummofus, fignifying always the excels* of 
what is in queftion. For which reafon he was 
called religiofus who had bound himfelf by an in- 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion, which 

■ ^f//^«f;fw.]— The meaning of this verfe feems to be, " Wc 
onght to be attentive to the duties of religion, without being fa- 
perlHtious ;" or, perhaps othen^'ife, thus—" We ought to enter- 
tain a rational fear of the deity, and not a fuperfHcioas fear." 

* Signifying ^ay^.]— This muft be conceded with fome ex- 
ception.-— See on this fubje^l the Adverfarii of Barthin, p. 164.7. 
«— With refpedl to the examples here fpecified, it is, I believe^ 
true, unlefs of religiofus. This word is confidcred as fynonymoua 
with/w by Gataker, in his Opera Critica« p. 3i6« 

thing 
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invidious; that they are neither praifcworthy nor 
ufcful. But neither genhis, duty, beauty, difcipline, 
counfel, viftory, nor eloquence, can be drcum* 
fcribcd by any limits, for the greatser and more cx- 
tenfivc they are, by fo much the more are th^ 
entitled to praife« 



C H A p. X. 

• ■ 

fbe order tfajking opinionsy as obferved in the Jetuue. 
Dijpute in tbejenate between Caius Cajar the cwfid^ 
and Marcus Cato, who confumed the whole dojf m 
Jpeaking. 

BEFORE the law which is now obferved in 
holding the fenate^ the order of taking the votes 
varied'. Sometimes his opinion was firlt aflced 

• Taking the 'votes «i;^f//.]— Every thing relating to the Ro- 
man fen ate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the tradl abovementioned. Originally it was the ciiitom 
for the conful fir^ to fpeak himfelf on the fubjeft introduced^ 
«nd then to aik the opinions of the fenators by name, beginning 
with thofe of the higheft rank. In the later ages of Ronie, die 
conful paid the compliment to whomfocver he thought proper. 
Gellius treats more at length on this head. Bock XIV. chap. viL 
It appears that this compliment extended only to a few of the. 
conful's more intimate friends, or near relations, and that after- 
wards the opinions of the fenators were regularly afkcd« accord- 
i;ig to their rank and feniorlty. 

who 
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who was firft chofcn by the Cenfbrs to the fenate ; 
fometitncs theirs, who were the confuk cleft ; feme 
of the conruls> influenced by private attachment 
or conneftion, paid a compliment to fuch as they 
thought proper, by afking their fentiments firft, 
contrary to the ufual cuftom. It was neverthelels 
obferved, that when the ufual cuftom was not fol- 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfon was aflced firft, 
but of confular dignity. C. Caifar, in the conful- 
Ihip which he held joindy with M. Bibulus, is faid 
to have alked the fentiments of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of thefe four, the firft he 
afked was M. Crafius, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the queftion firft to Pompey. Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, relates that he affigned the reafon of this 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patron. This thing alio Capito Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the fame book of Capito 
this alfo appears: — " Caius C^far the conful," he 
relates, " afked the opinion of M. Cato. Cato 
was unwilling that the matter in queftion ftiould be 
accompliflied, becaufe it did not fcem falutary to 
the ftate. In order to protraft the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
fpeaking. It was the privilege of every fenator, 
when aiked his opinion, to fay on every fubjedt 
whatever he plcafed% and as long as he liked. 

Casfar 

• irbatever hepkafeiiJ\ — Unlike the cuftom wifely eftabliftied 

in our houfcs of parliament, a fenator of ancient Rome, when 

Vol. L S 2 called 
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invidious ; that they are neither praifcworrfiy nor 
ufeful. But neither genhis, duty, beauty, difcij^inc^ 
counfel, viftory, nor eloquence, can be drcum- 
fcribcd by any Kmits, for the greatser and more cx- 
tenfive they are, by fo much the more are th^ 
entitled to praife« 



Chap. X. 

fbe order tfajkmg opmions, as objervid in the Jenau. 
Dijpute in tbejenate betvoeen Cahis Cajar the cwftii^ 
and Marcus Cato^ who confumed the whole ebrjf m 
Jpeakmg. 

BEFORE the law which is now obferved in 
holding the fenate^ the order of taking the vota 
varied '• Sometimes his opinion was firft afked 

• Taking the njotes t/^r/W.]— Every thing relating to the Ro- 
man fenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the tradl abovementioned. Originally it was the cuftom 
for the conful firft to fpeak himfelf on the fubjed introduced^ 
«nd then to aik the opinions of the fenators by name, beginnxBg 
with thofe of the higheft rank. In the later ages of Rome, tke 
conful paid the compliment to whomfocver he th.ought proper, 
Gellius treats more at length on this head. Bock XIV. chap. vii» 
It appears that this compliment extended only to a few of the. 
conful's more intimate friends, or near relations, and that after- 
wards the opinions of the fenators were regularly aiked, accord- 
i;ig to their rank and fcniority. 

who 
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who was firft chofen by the Cenfbrs to the fenate ; 
fomctifncs theirs, who were the confuk cleft ; feme 
of the conIuk> influenced by private attachment 
or conneftion, pjud a compliment to fuch as they 
thought proper, by afking their fentiments firft, 
contrary to the ufual cuftom. It was neverthelels 
obferved, that when the ufual cuftom was not fol- 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfon was alked firft, 
but of confular dignity. C. Caifar, in the conful- 
Ihip which he held joindy with M. Bibulus, is faid 
to have alked the fentiments of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of thefe four, the firft he 
afked was M. Crafius, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the qucftion firft to Pompey. Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, relates that he afifigned the reafon of this 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patron. This thing alio Capito Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the fame book of Capito 
this alio appears : — " Caius C^far the conful," he 
relates, " alked the opinion of M. Cato. Cato 
was unwilling that the matter in queftion Ihould be 
accomplilhed, becaule it did not feem falutary to 
the ftate. In order to protraft the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
fpeaking. It was the privilege of every fenator, 
when aiked his opinion, to fay on every fubjedt 
whatever he plcafed", and as long as he liked. 

Casfar 

* IFbatever hepleafed,^ — Unlike the cuftom wifely eftabliftied 
in our houfcs of parliament, a fenator of ancient Rome, when 

Vol. L S a cabled 
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Caefar the conful called the mcffenger ^ and ordered 
Cato, as he did not make an end, to be feized whiUl: 
ipeaking, and carried to priibn« Th(s fenate roie^ 
and acconnpanied Cato to the pri(bn. This excit- 
ing an odium; Casfar defifted^ and ordered Cato to 
be difcharged.*' 

called upon to deliver his opinion, might leave the fubje^ in 
queftion, and expatiate as he pleafed upon any other. This is 
afiened, as well by our author as by Tacitus : '' Licere patri* 
bus quotiesjus fententiz dicendae accepiflent, quae vellent expri- 
mere, relationemque in ea poftulare.'''^-Ann, 13, ifF— The fe« 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power of declaring 
thdr opinions, to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a difcuflion of it. 

' M^ffhtger.l^^The word ih Latin is viator, which feems in 
every refpedl to correfpond with what we underfland by mef« 
ienger. Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranflated 
viator by apparitor, or fummoner, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shakfpeare. The great men of Rome, re- 
ading at their villas, kept thefe viatores or mefTengers to come for 
them when any queflion of particular importance was debated. 
Many examples are recorded in the Roman hiftorians, beiides 
the prefent, of the time which ought to have been employed in 
ferious deliberation about the welfare of the ftate, being con- 
fumed in ufelefs and impertinent fquabbles among the fenators* 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the fenaton of modem umet 
were always free from fimilaf imputations. 



Chap; 
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Chap. XL 

Certain more refined objervations of Arijioxenus upon 
Pythagoras y with fome fimlar remarks of Plutarch 
on the fame JuhjeEl. 

AN opinion equally ancient and falfe progrcf- 
fively prevailed, that Pythagoras the philofo- 
pher .did not eat animal foQd ' \ that he alfo ab- 
ftained from beans, in Greek xuajCAo^. The poet 
Callimachus was of this opinion — ^^ Not to touch 

' Jntmal /tftfy.]— Every pardcular which has been recorded 
of the life of Pythagoras, either intereflbg in itfelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to men, will be found in Dr. Enfield's 
nieful Hiilory of Philofophy. Among other extraordinary things 
told of this wonderful man, it is (aid, that he once prevented 
an ox from .eating beans by whifpering in its ear. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a (tdt^ anxious to difUnguifh him- 
ielf, and to fet apart his difciples from the reft of mankind, 
ihould enjoin them many peculiarities, whicli^ if reafon does not 
diftpprove, it cannot poflibly admire ; and, indeed, fome a£b of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and uninformed might revere at 
cffefls of extraordinary wifdom. But it will not be aiTerted, 
that a fuperior mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any 
thing more by forbidding certain articles of food, than to incul- 
cate the neceffity and the advantage of fyftematic temperance. 

fiayle is of opinion, that the authority and ailertion of Arif- 
toxenus, as here recorded, is of no great weight. It is certain 
((ee Herodotus, Book II.) that the i£gyptians fcrupuloufly ab* 
ftained from beans, and it is equally notorious that Pythagorac 
bpnowed many of his ideas and dogmai from the JSgyptians. 

S ;; beans» 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood % as 
Pythagoras has commanded, fo do I." 

Agreeably to the fame opinion, Cicero in his firft 
book of Divination has thefe words : — 

" Plato direfts to go to fleep with the body fo 
circumftanced that the mind may be free from per- 
turbation or delufion. For which reafon it was fup- 
pofed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to cat 
beans, becaufe this food has a certain windy quality 
injurious to thofe who feek mental compofurc."— 
Thus far Cicero; but Ariftoxenus ^ the mufician,whd 
was very curious with refpeft to ancient literaturc,and 
a difciple of Ariftotle, in the book which he has Ifcft 
concerning Pythagoras, affirms that this plulofo- 
pher ufed no vegetable more frequently than beans, 
becaufe this food gradually relieved the bowels, I 
have added the words of Ariftoxenus : — " Pytha- 
goras grrntly preferred beans to other kinds of 

* Having hloo(i,]->^The reading of this pafTage has been dif- 
puted. Bentley recommends the reading of mQ%ttr§», withoBt 
life, or not having life, and other commentators vindicate rt* 
rious readings. Gronovius ridicules the reading of Bentley, 
and recommends awuvrtau Emeflus, with greater plaafibility« 
would read aQivret, non animalia. 

' Jri/oxenus. ]'^This writer was not only excellent with re- 
ipefi to mufical accomplifhments, but he wrote various books on 
mifcellaneous fubjefls.*— See Athena:us, Book XIV. I before 
obferved, that Bayle treats the opinion of Ariftoxenus on the 
Aibje^l with fome contempt; and whoever wifhes to fee the 
opinions of various learned men on the fubje^ difcuiled in diis 
chapter, will do well to confult Bayle, at the article Pythagoras. 
According to Suidas, Ariftoxenus ^ was the atnhor of 453 vo- 
lumes ; he lived in the time of Alexander the Great, His trca* 
life on mufic was rcpublifhed by Meuriius. 

pulfei 
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puUcj as being of an a£tive and purgative quality; 
he therefore particularly ufed it." 

The fame Ariftoxenus relates, that he lived much 
upon very young pigs and kids. This he appears 
Co have learned from Xenophilus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagoras, and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, and lived not long after the 
age of Pythagoras. What he fays of animals is 
confirmed by Alexis*, in the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras. As to his not eat- 
ing beans, the caufe of the mifbke feems to be 
a verfe of Empedocles, of the Pythagorean feft, to 
chisefieft:— 

** Oh miferable, mofl miferable men, keep yoiu* 
hands from beans." 

Many have thought that KvafAog there meant only 
pulfe 5 but they who have examined the verfes of 

^ jfkxh.] — This poet has been mentioned already ia the fe- 
cond book : of the comedy here alluded to, two fragments only 
remain. They are found in the Excerpta of Grotius. 1 fubjoin 
them, as they feem pertinent as to the fubjed of this chaptert 
and feemingly apply to the peculiarities of the Pythagorean 

^' YS«to( ftvi^dop Kvafiov at h «^/bioy vin; 

** (Take) a cup of pure water, if you drink it crude 
It will be harih and unpalatable." 

** It was neceflary to endure for a time want of food, filth* 
Cold, filence, forrow, and not walhing." 

AXov^Hw ieems to have no diftindt fignification from ^viror. 

S 4 Empedocles 
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rode* wUch puniihiiient would certainly hive been infliftej^ if 
the other tribunes had not refcued the vi^im from the wrath of 
their colleague. This« however, it mud be acknowledged* was a 
^bSt which happened a long time after the firft creation of the of- 
Sce. 



Chap. XIII. 

fbe founds of flutes, made in a particular manner, can 
cure thofe affliSied with tbefciatica. 

IT has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory, that when the pains of 
the fciatica are moft fevere, they will be afluaged by 
the foft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Theophraftus, that the melody of 
the flute, Ikilfully and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The fame is rela^ in 
a book of Democritus, which is entitled " Of 
Plagues and Peftilcntial Difordcrs." In this he fays, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 

Ch AP« 

On pcruiing this chapter, the Italian remedy of mufical foonda 
for the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader. How 
great> or how particular the fympathy may be betwixt the bo» 
dily organs of men and the a^edions communicated to the 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerves, is a queftion much 
loo fubtle for my capacity to invefligate. One iin^)le operation 
cf harmony feeiBs capable of obvious and £uis£iftory explana- 

tioa^ 
4 
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morjr, that he was afterwards Pyrander, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful alpefl^ 
whofe name was Alee. 



Chap. XII. 

Cenforial marks and animadverjions found in ancient w#- 

numents^ worthy of remembrance. / 



IF any one permitted his land to run to wafte, 
and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had neglefted his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity ; it fell withir^ the cenfor's au- 
thority, and the cenfors degraded him. Alio, if any 
Roman knight had a horfe out of condition, or un- 
feemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the fame as if you were to fay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for bodi 
thefe circumftances, and M. Cato has frequently at- 
tefted them. 

The proper and original jurifdiftion of the cenfors (eems to 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities, extravagance, 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do, 
without refped of rank or fortune, and they folemnly fworc to 
difcharge their duty without partiality. But, after all, it feems, 
that the punifhment of the cenfors did not extend very far, nor 
was it confidered as of very ferioiis importance ; it was often re- 
fifled, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if unjuftly inflicted; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenfor*s year of office. 
A cenfor, who undertook to expel Metellns from the fenate, was 
hy him, when tribune, ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 

rock^ 
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rode* wUch pmiflimeiit would certainly hive been inflifte^ if 
the other tribunes had not refcued the vidim from the wrath of 
their colleague. This, however, it mud be acknowledged, was a 
hiBt which happened a long time after the firft creadon of the of- 
ice. 



Chap. XIII. 

fbe founds offiutesy made in a particular manner y can 
cure thoje affiiSled with thejciatica. 

IT has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory, that when the pains of 
the fciatica arc moft fevere, they will be affuaged by 
the foft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Theophraftus, that the melody of 
the flute, flcilfully and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The fame is related in 
a book of Democritus, which is entitled '^ Of 
Plagues and Pefl:ilential Diforders." In this he (ays, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 

Chap* 

On peruiing this chapter, the Italian remedy of mafical foondf 
lor the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader. How 
great, or how particular the fympathy may be betwixt the bo* 
dily organs of men and the aifedions communicated to the 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerves, is a qoeftion much 
loo fubtle for my capacity to inveftigate. One iin^)le operation 
cf harmony (eesis capable of obvious and £uisfaAory explana- 

tiofl. 
4 
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Chap. XIV. 

Jnecdete of Hoftilius Mancinus the adile^ and Mamilm 
the courtezan : the words of the decree of the tribums 
to whom Mamilia appended. 

AS I was reading the ninth book of the Conjee* 
turcs of Ateius Capito on Public Decifions, I 
met with a decree of the tribunes fiJl of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered it; it was upon 
this occafion, and to this purport. — ^A. Hoftilius 
Mancinus was curule aedile. He fummoned Ma- 
milia the courtezan before the people, becaufe he 

tion. Agitation of mind will often occafion^ and always iiio 
creafe, the difeafe called fever> and indeed many other com- 
plaints to which the body is liable. As £u- as mental agita* 
tion is concerned, mofl men muft have felt that it is in the power 
of foft and tender mufic to foothe and compofe it. The cure of 
the bite of the tarantula by muitc is not enough authenticated : 
what feems moll diiiicult to be comprehended is» that the fame 
kind of mufic is not always fuccefsful ; one perfon requires one 
tnflrument, and one another.««-See Mead on poifons.-— -To all 
perfons thus affedtcd quick muiic is» however;indifpenfable. The 
dodor obfervcsy that no one was ever known to be cured by 
flow or penfive harmony. The cuiious reader will find two ex* 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by muiic, which had no 
conne^on (apparently) with the wounds of poifonous animals, 
in the 23d volume of the Gentleman's Magazine; and the 
lover of poetry has a beautiful defcription of the effcfls of mu- 
fic in exciting the paflions of rage and love in Dryden's ode. — 
See alfo Bayle, article Gondimel, where many entertaining 
Anecdotes of the various effeds of mofical founds are recorded. 

was 
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was wounded from her apartment' by a ftonc in 
the night, and he fhcwcd the wound which the ftonc 
had made. Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people. To them ihe related, that Mancinus came 
to her houfe at an unfeafonable hour ; (he was not at 
liberty to receive him into her apartments ; and» on 
his endeavouring violently to break in, he was it- 
peUed with ftones. The tribunes decreed that the 
aedile was properly driven from the place, where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland *. They 
alio prevented the asdile from appealing to the 
people. 

C H A^r. 

• JfartmiMt.] — The word, in the edition of Gronovius, is ta^ 
btdato ; it is read in other places ambulacro, which Solinns ad 
Salmafium corrects to ambulatu, which would fignify, as h^ 
walked along. 

* ^ith agarlofui.*] — That is, \wth marks of intemperance. 
For in a drinking party it was always cuflomary to wear gar- 
lands, as appears perpetually in the claffic writers. The aedik 
was alTo guilty of another impropriety. It was particularly the 
province and duty of his office to regulate taverns and houies of 
ill fame. Seneca, in his tra6l De Vita Beata, calls brothels, by 
an elegant periphraiis, loca aedilem metuentia, places fearing 
the* aedile. And yet in the Aiinaria of Plautus, Argyfippus 
threatens Cleaereta the bawd, that he will^ prefer a complaint 
againft her ad tres viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of fuperior watch, who took care of the ftreets by night, 
Ovid tells us, that at an early period of life he was elefted 19 
this office :-— 

** Deque viris quondam pars tribus una fuL" 

The particular condition and circumfbnces of courtezans (me- 
retrices) at Rome, is explained at length by Briflbnius, in his 
learned book DcL veteri Rita Nuptianun et Jure Connubi- 

orum« 
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Chap. XV. 

■ 

Defence of an opinion in SaUuft^s bijiory, which his 
enemies cenfure with violence and malignity. 

TH E elegance of Salluft's ftyle, and his care in 
conftruAing and giving a hew turn to his ex- 
preflions, has excited much inyidioufnefs; and many^ 
even of fuperior minds^ have bufied themfelves to dis- 
cover and point out blemifhesj carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly fome things deferving reprehenfion, as 
that paflage in the hiftory of Catiline, which carries 
the appearance of negleft and hafte. — It is this :— 

** To me, indeed, although an equal reputation 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac- 
tions, it feems in the firft degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firft, becaufe the ftyle ftiould be equal 
to the fubjedt i fecondly, becaufe, when you point 
out feults, many will think you influenced by male- 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and glory of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himfelf could do, he hears with com- 

omm. It appears that courtezans were obliged formally to 
leave their names, and intimate their profefTion, at th6 asdileU 
honfe or office.-— See a curious paiihge in Tacitus : '' Veftilia^ 
pnetoria femilia genita, licentiam ilupri apuii sediles vulgave- 
raty more inter veteres recepto."— '* Veftilia, bom of a patrician 
&mily, had made known her profeffion at the sediles, according 
to a coftom of our anc^n.'* 

placency i 
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as patri, patris ; duel, ducis j caedi, csedis. When, 
therefore, they urge in the dative cafe, we fay, huic 
fenatui, the genitive fingular from this, is not fenatus 
but fenatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be fenatui rather than fenatu i as 
Lucilius in this cafe ufes vi£hi and anu, not viftui 
and anui : — 

" Quod fumptum atque epulas vifhi prasponis 
honcfto.''* 

In another place he fays, anu noceo. Vii^ alfo, 
in the dative cafe ufes afpeftu> not afpcftui— 

'* Teque afpeftu ne fubtrahe noftro." 

And in the Georgics — 

" Quod nee concubitu indulgent." 

Caius Csefar alio, whofe authority refpefting the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his Anti-Cato 
— -" Unius arrogan:i.x, fuperbiicque, dominatuque." 
Alfo in his third Oration againft Dolabella — " Ibi 
ifti quorum in a^dlbus fanifque pofica ct honori erant 
ct omatu." Likewife in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all words of this kind are to be written 
without the /• 

Perpetual examples of this ufage of the ablative of the fboith 
dedenfion, indcad of the dative, occur in Virgil, Cicero, Caefar, 
and the bed Latin writers. Rutgurfius has colledled the ubulat 
of this Nigidius, and illuHrated them with notes. Ca^far cer- 
tainly wrote two books againfl Cato; his books of analogy arc 
mentioned by Suetonius* but no fragments ef the works here al- 
luded to remain. 

C H A P* 
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Chap. XVL 

Of certain nBards declined hy Varro and Ntgidius, c§n^ 
trary to the ufualcuft&m : feme rumples of the fame 
kind from the ancients. 

WE find that M. Varro, and P. Nigidius, 
the moft learned of the Romans, invariably 
£iid and wrote fenatuis, domuis, and flufhiis, which 
is the genitive cafe, regularly from fenatus, domus^ 
and fludus i whence in like manner they laid, fe- 
natui, domui, fludhii, &c. This verfe alfo of Te- 
rence, the comic poet, is in the older books thus 
written : — 

*' Ejus anuis opinor caufa quas eft mortua." 

Some of the old grammarians have wiflied to 
ftrengthen this their authority by thus reafonbg ;— 
that every dative cafe fingular, ending in /, if not like 
the genitive fmgular, this latter is formed by adding j, 

lar.— -" The hiftorian Salluft, who u/efully praftifed the vices 
which he has fo eloquently cenfured, employed the plunder of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens on the Quirinal 
HUl." 

Whatever his vices may have been, to which I make allu- 
fion with regret, the charader of Salluft as a writer flands far 
above my praife, and his wiitings will continue to be read with 
admiration and inftrudion, as long as a combination of ftrength 
widi elegance fliall be coniidered as the excellence of hiftorical 
compoiition.— -«' From this rank," to borrow an cxpref&on of 
Philippos Carolus, ** ^diich he has always enjoyed, there exid 
^ ccnfon who have power to remove him." 

as 
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as patri, patris j duci, ducis ; csedi, csedis. When, 
therefore, they urge in the dative cafe, we fay, huic 
fenatui, the genitive fingular from this, is not fenatus 
but fenatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be fenatui rather than fenatu i as 
Lucilius in this cafe ufes vifhi and anu, not vidut 
and anui : — 

" Quod fumptum atque epulas viftu prseponis 
honcfto.''* 

In another place he fays, anu noceo. Virgil alfo, 
in the dative cafe ufes afpeftu, not afpcftui— 

'* Teque afpeftu ne fubtrahe noftro." 

And in the Georgics— 

" Quod nee concubitu indulgent." 

Caius Csefar alio, whofe authority refpefting the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his Anti-Cato 
— -" Unius arrogan:ia?, fuperbiaeque, dominatuque." 
Alfo in his third Oration againft Dolabella— " Ibi 
ifti quorum in a^dibus fanifque pofita et honori erant 
ct ornatu." Likewife in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all words of this kind are to be written 
without the /. 

Perpetual examples of this ufage of the ablative of the fourth 
dedcnfion, inilcad of the dative, occur in Virgil, Cicero, Caefar, 
and the bed Latin writers. Rutgurfius has coUcfted the tabular 
of this Nigidius, and illullrated them with notes. Cxfkr cer- 
tainly wrote two books againU Catoj his books of analogy arc 
mentioned by Suetonius^ but no fragments ef the works here al- 
luded to remain. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Of the nature of certain particles "which j prefixed to 
verbs i appear to become long without elegance or pro-- 
prietyy dif cuffed by various inftances and arguments. 

T N the eleventh of Lucilius are thefe verfcs :— 

^ " Scipiadse magno improbus objiciebat Afel- 
lus 
Luflxum illo cenlbre malum infelixquc &iifl[e/* 

I have heard many read objiciebat with the o long, 
which they fay they do to preferve the metre. The 
iame has alfo in another place-— 

• " Et jam 
Conjicere in verfus di6tum pra^onis volebam 
Granl." 

Here alfo the firft prepoHdon of the verb Js long,, 
for the fame reafon. Again, in his fifteenth— 

*^ Subjicit hinc humilem et fufier&us pofteri- 
orem/' 

They read fubjicit with the u long, bccaufe^ in an 
heroic verfe the firft fyllablc cannot properly be 
fliort. Thus, in the Epidicus of Plautus they pro- 
nounce con as a long fyllable : — 

'' AgenunQJam, oma te, Epidice, et pallium in 
collum Conjice." 

Vol. I. T I have 
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*• The ftupid AfeUus objeded to the great Sdpuv that when 
he was cctfor 
The luftrum was hzd, and maofpidoiis.'' 

Afelltts was the cognomen of the Semprtnuan family^ and Stm^ 
pronius Aiellio was tribune of the people, and wrote an account 
of the Nuraandne war, whidi wai condudcd hf Pnbliot Scipio- 
Africaniis. fiut AfeUus alio mean^an ais : Lodiiss may thcve* 
fore be underiiood to mean, *' A great afs objeded to Sci|»^ Jkc** 
-—The jeil is faid to have been Scipio*s own. AfUlus was 
boalling of (bmething he had done; when Scipio oh ferv cd l 
«* Agas AfeOtim,!' thatis» «< You aded like AieUiis,"'or like aa 
afs. 

The cenfors took a fimrey of the peopTe .every five years, on 
which occaiion they perftrmed a iblemn loftration, or (acri£ce of 
expiation fer die pcofjk^ whence the word lUlrum was ufcd to 
^ffdff a term of five yean. 

The ftbjia matter of Mm fang €liq>ter, Carotns oUerves,' 
may be conveyed in very few words. — The prepo^^ions ob,. 
con, lttb» in, arc naturaOy ihort# butare by many of the old. 
writers ufed long. 



Chaf. xvm. 

Sentf things 9f Africanus the Elder taken from btfioryy 

worthy ef notice. 



HO W much Scipio Africanus the Elder * 
celled in thcL fplcndor of his virtues j of how 
lofty and dignified a mind> and of how great confi- 
dence 

■ The anecdotes here recorded of this illaftrious charader 
convey a foleimi and important IdTon. We firft leai^n, that die 
iaftrmities of mankind have been much the fiune in all ages, asd? 

ui 
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dence in himfelf he was, is evident from a multitude 
of liis fayings and exploits. Among which are 
thefe two examples of his holdnefi and vaft fupe« 
riority :— When M. Na:vius, a tribune of the people^ 
pubKcly accufed him^ and affirmed that he had re- 
ceived money from king Andochus, that peace 
might be made with him in the name of the Romaa 

in all forms of govcfnoieot. The (plendoir •£ Scipio's vic- 
tpries, and the advantages which he obtained for his country, 
cpuld not prpteQ lym from -the mannurs of the envious, and 
calumnies of the mefin. We learn allb^ that there is no fecurity 
againft injury or^pnach, but^thc coidcioiifiiefi of integrity and 
yirtoe:-^ 

« Jnftom et tenaccn propofiti virom 
NoA qbriam ;irdor prava jubentioQ, 
^on vuU/o^ i^lbuuis tyifaai 
Mend quatit folida, acq** ^^^i* 
Dux inquietas turbidos Adrise 
Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus^ 
Si fradus illabatnr orbi^ 
I^pfyidunii fenent rvinae.*' 

See aWb $)iit iame poet in another place :rp 

<' Hie munis ahenei^ eflp 
Nil confdre fibi, nul)a pallefcere culpa/' 

The fiiAs here recorded are found alfo/ \ylth little variation, 
ID Livyy and in Valerius Maximus. 

The ufoal mode of diyiding^lunder taken in vyar, as It pre- 
vailed amongft the primitive and more virtuous Royn^ns, was 
%\as :— -As it was ooUc6^ed by (he foldiers it was given into the 
cuaody of thequisftor; it vas hi^ <iuty afterwards to diflribute it 
SLpin anumgd the troops, it \va5 neverthelefs in the power of 
the generals to reward particular individuals and e\p1oks of 
which, however, he migh^ be obliged to render a rubfcqucRi ac- 
fount. 
*/..' T3 people. 
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people^ on milder and more acceptable conditions, 
with other crin^inal innputadons, unworthy of fo great 
a man; $cipio, after a fliprp preface, which the 
glory and dignity of his life dcmandei}— ** Ro- 
mans/' faid he, " I rcnfiembcr this to be the day, 
^hen the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateft qpr 
pofer of eur power, was overcome in a mighty, 
batde by my arms, in Africa i when I obtained for 
you a peace, and a viftory beyond your hopes. Let 
tis not, then, be ungrafefiil to the gods, but let us 
leave this fellow here, iand ihftandy go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupiter," Havmg {aid this^ he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capitol. 
On which, the whole aflcrnbly, who had met to de- 
cide on Scipio's conduft, leaving the tribune, fol- 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac- 
companied him to his lioufe with joy and folemn 
acclamations. 

There is faid ^Ifo to be an oration fpoken by Scipip 
on this occafion 5 but they who dopbt its authen- 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipio, which I have mentioned. There is another 
memorable aftion related of him ; —Two popular 
tribunes, whofc names were Paerilius, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Cato, the enemy of Scipio, to hara^ 
and accufe him, infilled wtth great vehemence iq 
the fenate, that he fliould give an account of thq 
money of Antiochus, and of the plunder which he 
had taken in that war. He )iad been lieutenant to 
his brother S. Scipio Afiaticus, unperator in ;hat 
province^ Tbep Scipio, rifing,' produced a book 

frqm 
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from his bofbm % and aifirmed> that every particu- 
lar^ both of the money and all the plunder^ was 
contained in that book. They infilled that it 
fhould be read aloud, and depofited in the treadiry. 
'* That I will not do," faid he, '• nor will I fo infult 
myfelf/' He then, in the prcfencc of them all, tore 
the book in pieces -, being heinoufly offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and prelerva- 
tion, Ihould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in wan 

• From his ^^w.]— -The toga, when held up by the left hand* 
made a kind of pocket at the breaft, in which any thing might 
be kept. Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria on this par- 
iip.ular !iyDrd^ fy^^h but it Teems more fubtle than fatisfaflory. 



Chap. XIX. 

JVb^ M. VarrOy in his Ix^gijloricum, wrote on reftrain- 

ing children in their food. 

IT appears from experience, that children, if in- 
dulged with excefs of food, or of fleep, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying cffefts of a le- 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize pr ftrcngth. Many phyficians and 
philofophers have faid this, as well as M* Varro in 
his Logiftoricum, which is entitled " Capys, or the 
Education of Children.^' 

This obfervation, with refpcft to the food of children, feems 
too plain to .t)c controverted. The book of Varro here men* 

T 4 tioned 
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tioned is loft, ft is called Catas by fome^ and Cato by otherii 
In the ftrft ftage of chOdren the mother's miOc feems both the 
moft natilrid and proper food; feme excellent remarks on the 
general management of .children^ particularly as to what refpefis 
their diet» will be found in '' Letters to Mfu-ried Wofien^** wr^^ 
t^p, I hcVitvc, by 4 Dr. Smith. 



Chap. XX* 

U>ifeafonahle jejiers were cognizable hy the cenf$rs : 
they eveti deliberaied on pmiijhing one who yawned 
in their prefence. 

AMONG the fc verities of the ccnfors, thcfe 
three examples arc recorded of their ex- 
treme rigour of difcipline : One is this j — the cenfyr 
exadled a folemn oath concerning wives j it was thus 
exprefled— " You, from yo\jr mind, hayc you 4 
wife ?" — A certain jeering vulgar and ridiculous 
fellow was about to take this oath, thinking this a 
f^ir opportunity for a jeft ; when, as ufual, the c^- 
for faid| '' Ypu^ according to your n)in^'a h^ve 

■ To your mind.'l'^** Ex ammi t\u (^ntenti^.''-^T}us was a 
particular form of txpreffion. The cenfor a&ed the quellion in 
this manner — " Anfwer me truly, hare you a wife?**— The 
jefter perverts this;» which, literally interpreted, i^ ** According 
to your mind, have you a wife ?"— ^« I have a wife," fays he, 
«< but not according to my mind." 

Jt was the doty of the cenfors to encourage marnage ; upon 
thf? young unmarried mei^ n fort of fine was imppf^dj y^hich wa^ 

callc^ 
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y&a a wife ?"— " I have/* fays he, «^ a wife truly, 
but by no ipeans to ipy mind/' — Then the ccnfor, 
becaufe }>e haii been unfeafonably facetiousj degraded 
him, an4 afligned as the reafon this fcurvy jeft 
fpoken in his prefence. Another inftance of the 
feyerc difcipline of this office is this : — There was 
a ^deliberation about fining a man^ who being called 
by his friend before fhe ccnfors^ whjlft cxpedling 
their decifion yawned, clearly and aloud j and he was 
^bout to be fined, this being confidered as a proof of 
an indolent and carelefs temper, and of a rude an4 
impertinent confidence : but when he fwore that 
his yawning was reludtant ^nd invohintaiy, and 
that he vas afHifled wifh the difeafc termed the 
gapes \ he was acquitted of his deftined fine. 

P. Scipio Afi'icanus, the brother of Paulus, re- 
lates both thefe ftories in the oration which he 
rnade to the people when cenfor, exhorting them to 
imitate the manners of their gnceilors. A third 
example of fevcrity is recorded by Sabinus M^f- 
ftirius, in l)is feventh book of Memorials : — ** When 
Publius Scipio Nafica and M. Popilius were cen- 
fors, and were taking the cepfu3 of the knights, 
they perceived a horfe lean and ill-conditioned, 
whilfl: its mafter appeared to be both well fed and 
^cUdreflTed. — f Ho^r happens it,' they afked, * that 

galled " 2es axpriaxn :" (he firil queflion^ therefore, propoTcd to 
each man as he appeared before the cenfor was^ << Are yoQ 
inarried ?*' 

f 0/ctifo,]'^This word, which I have rendered * the gapes/ U 
|>y fome tlioughi to mean an ulcerated mouih.— See the Adver- 
fiiriaof Turnebi}^, 

yov 
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you arc in lb much better plight than your horfc ?' 
—' Becaufe/ he replied, ' I take care of myfcl^ 
whilft my horfe is under the care of my vile flavc 
Statius.* — The anfwer was not deemed fufEciently 
refpcftful, and they degraded him according to cuf- 
tom." — Statius is a fervile name, and many flaves 
among the ancients were fo called. Caecilius, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated flave, and was 
firft called Statius * j afterwards this was made a cog- 
nomen, and he was named Caecilius Statius. 

< Statius,]'^lt is alTo imagined by fome that Fapinius Sta- 
tius the poet was originally of a fervile condition. 

The office of cenfor, with all the rigour of its ^cient difci- 
pline, was ex^eavoured to be revived by the emperor Decius, 
in the perfon of Valerian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 
will be pleafed to fee what Mr» Gibbon remarks on this ve^ 
nerable office :-•« 

*^ A cenfor may maintain, he never can reflore, the morals 
of a ftate. It is impoffible for fuch a magiftrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even v>dth efFe^, unlefs he is fupported 
by a quick fenfe of honour ^nd virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public .opinipn, a^ by a train of 
ufcful prejudices, combating on the f^de of national manners. 
In a period when thofe principles are annihilated, the cenforial 
jurifdidion muft either fmk into empty pageantry, or be con^ 
verted into a partial inftrument of vexatious oppreffion.*' 

The obfervations pf Mon(efquievi on the office of cetifgr are 
yery valuable. 
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BOOK V. 



C H A ?• I* 

^e pbibjopber Mufonius cenfures the commendaims 
paid to a philofopber when Jpeakingy by loud afclamih 
tions and noify compliments. 

I HAVE heard, t|^t Mufonius ' the philofopher 
ufed to make this remark, " When a philo- 
fopher encourages, advifes, perfuades or reprehends, 
or difcuffes any thing of philolbphic difcipline, if 
they who hear him pour out trice and vulgar 
praifes without any reftraint or delicacy, if they cry ' 
but*^ ai>d are cjtrayaganfly afFedted by his face- 
tious 

f MiifiHius.]-:r7Thtre vcre two eminent men of this name. 
One is mentioned by Philodratus, in his life of ApoUonius, the 
pther lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whom 
Gellios alludes. Philoilratus fays, that his love of philofophy 
involved him in difgrace ^nd puniftiment. 

* I/tJbey cry ^«/.]— The different modes which the moft po- 
liihed among men adopt to teftify their approbation of ap elo- 
quent fpeak^r, fecm in a manner to defy the powers of reafon 
and argument to explain. Our English word applaud comes 
/rom the Latin word plaudo, which fignifies to clap the hands, 
trhis was the manner in which the Roipatis tefti£cd their appro* 

bation 
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philofopher^ if what is faid be ufeful and falutary, 
and prefcrihes remedies) for infirmities and vice, ha2i 
fieither leifure nor inclination for profufe and extra- 
vagant praife. Whoever the hearer may be, unlefs 
extraordinarily profligate^ he muft feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the 4iff<^rent degrees of adaii^ation felt by an audience, 
on feeing the exhibition of the charader of Lear, by the twa 
xivab fof theatric &me» Garric||: aivd Barry :— 9 

f^ Two different modes thp town adopts 
To praife their different Lears ; 
'^o Barry loud huzzas they givei^ 
To Garrick only tears.*' 

Ovid alfo well diflinguifhes betwixt the applaufe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyfles. When Ajax had finiihed 
fpeaking» the audience expre/fed their approbation aloud; but 
when IJlylTes ceafed, there was filence. It feexns that the lively 
tcniper pf the French nation indulges itfelf in the mofl ve» 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public fpeaker 
^kom they admire ; and fcruple not in their national aflembly 
tQ interrupt the mod ferious debates by tumultuous acclama- 
tions. Allowing for the influence of cu{lom> for national cha* 
racier, and other external agencies, I think I am judified in 
concluding, that the flronger and more energetic the mind is, 
the lefs the paflions principally exercifed will be openly dif- 
played. This idea receives fome confirmation from the fad, 
that untutored favagcs fuffcr all the agonies of torture, and con- 
ceal the deadlieft extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that fome nations did anciently, and do 
even now, rufti on to battle with fhouts and clamour, others 
with a folemn and awful tfilence. 

It feems very difficult, if not impoffiblc, to explain moft of 
ihcfe external modes of teftifying at the inftant, approbation or 
diflike, from the principles of the aflbciation of ideas, or from 
reflexion; they feem rather the refult of the fenfation of the 
moment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment. 

Vol. I. T 7 whilft 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fcfterccs of 
our money. Concerning this horfe it feems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made readjr 
and armed for battle, he never would fufFcr himielf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horfe, that when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per- 
forming the nobleft exploits, he had carelefsly cn-^ 
tangled himfelf amidft a phalanx of the enemy : 
fpears from all parts were heaped on Alexander^ 

tions of this horfe are to be found in Pliny and Qalntns Curtius. 
According to Salmafius in Solinum, it is difputcd whether he 
fhould not more properly be called Bucephalea. With refpeft 
to the price faid to be given for this horfe, it the Icfs farprifes 
us, when we remember how large a fum was given in our coun- 
try for the famous Eclipfe. It is remarked alfo of this Eclipfe* 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coarfe 
and large, as formed rather for ftrength than fpeed. 

According to Pliny, Bucephalus would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furniture. 

A feftertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 ^ far-* 
thbgs. A hundred thouiknd feftertii are worth ^.8,072. 8/. 44/. 
The fum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about^. 24,3 1 4. 2x^ 
a9 nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of MytHenCy and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athcnxus 
and by Plutarch. A (imilar fa6t is recorded by Homer, of the 
horfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles firfl returns to combat, . 
are by Juno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him , 
iiome that day fafe from the battle :— 

** Achilles, yes, this day at leaft we bear 
Thy rage in fafety thro' the £les of war» &&? 

and 
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and the horfe was covered with many and deep 
wounds^ in the neck and in his fide. Ready to 
expire, and almoft exhaufled of blood, he bore 
the king from the midft of the foe with a moft ra- 
pid pace, and having carried him beyond the reach 
of their fpears, he dropped down, and, certain that 
his mafter was fafe, he breathed his laft» as if with 
the confolation of human fenfibility* Upon this 
king Alexander, having been victorious in this war, 
built a city on this (pot, and, in honour of his horfej 
named it Bucephalon. 



Chap. III. 

jnat was the oripnal occafion which led Protagoras 

to theftudy ofpbilofopby. 

THEY fay that Protagoras, a man eminent in 
his purfuits of learning, with whofe name 
Plato has inicribed his celebrated traA/j when a 

' CMrated traa.'] .--Protagoras, or the Sophifl. TKis anec- 
dote is related b/ Plate, by Plutarch, and by Diogenes Laer- . 
ttos; hat, as Gronovhis remarks, hy none fo fully as by Gellius^* 
After Protagoras had fuccefsfully promoted the ftudy of phiki- . 
fophy, and was become rich, he was baniflied by the Athenians 
§0T his impioos writings. His books were colle£red and burned 
pttUidy in the marketplace ; perhaps the firft example on re- 
cord of thb kind of punifhmcnt. He was loft at fta>in his paf- 
iagc from Epims to Sicily* 

young 
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young man hired himfelf out to procure a liveli- 
hood^ and was accuftomed to carry burdens^ which 
fort of men the Greeks call ay^Qfo^oiy and we in 
Latin bajulu He was once carrying from the ad- 
joining fields to Abdera, of which he was an inha- 
bitant, a number of fticks fccured together by a 
jQiort rope. It happened that Democritus, a' citizen 
of the fame place, a man very highly relpcftablc 
for his virtue and philofophic attainments, as he was 
walking without the city faw him with this burden, 
which was inconvenient to carry and hold together,^ 
walking with eafe, and at a quick pace. He came 
near him, and contemplated the wood, which was 
put together and fecured with great fkill and judg- 
ment, he then alked him to reft a little i with which 
Tcqueft, when Protagoras complied, Democritus 
cbferved of this heap, and, as it were, mafs of wood, 
that it was fecured by a fmall rope, and adjufted 
and poifed with a certain mathematical nicety : he 
enquired, who thus difpofed the wood^ the other 
replied, that he had. He was then defired to undo it, 
and place it a fecond time in the fame form ; which, 
when he had done, and put it a fecond time to- 
gether, Democritus, wondering at the acutenefs and 
the Ikill of an unlearned man, ** Young nvin," fays 
iie, " as you have a genius for doing well, there arc 
greater and better things which you may do with 
me." — He inftantly took him away, and retained 
him at his houfe ; maintained him, inftruded him 
in philofophy, and made him what he afterwards 
became. Yet this Protagoras was not an inge- 
Vol. !• U nuous 
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nuous * philofopher, though one of the mofl acatt 
of the fophifts ; for when he received ^ large aimual 
fum from his difciplcs^ he promifcd to inftrud them 



* If/genuous. ]^^Milton fecms to have had this idea of a fi>- 
phifl's character in his mind, when he defcribed the elo^ioence 
and accomplifhments of Belial ;-^ 

" Up rofe 
BeHal, in a£l more graceful and humane; 
A fairer perfon loft not heaven : he feem'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit ; 
But all was falfe and hollow : tho' Ids tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worfe appesr 
The better reafon, to perplex and da(h 
Matureft counfels.' 



99 



There was a verv di(lin£l line drawn m .ancient Grtecc be- 
twixt the fophilh and tlie philofophers. It was the pride of tiie 
ibphiih to difpute, as is here afTerted of Protagoras^ on either fide 
of any queflion ; the objed and excercife of the philofophcn 
was the inveiligacion and defence of truth alone. The fbphifts 
inflruAed and gave lcd\ures for fee and reward ; this the phik^* 
fophers difdaincd. The confcqucncc of this was, that the ve- 
nerable dignity of the chara6(er and condud of Socrtttt ex* 
pofed him to the ridicule and enmities of the fophiftsy whole in- 
fufHcicncy in the attainments of the mind, and whofe want of 
fiibftantial integrity, he conflantly endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. Tliis Protagoras, his pecoliaritiesv 
and his doftrines, have often been confounded with Diag«nts.*« 
See Bayle, article Diagoras. 

It may not be impertinent to add, at the conckiion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuftrious philofopher of the 
third century, and one of the principal inllruftors of Longinus^ 
received from the fcurrilous AlexandnanB the name of SaocM; 
on account rf his having followed the lame employtneut ivilh 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood. 

I by 
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by what diipofition of words, the weaker caufe 
fhouki be the ftrongcft, which thing he thus cx- 
prefled in Greek, roy irloi Xoyoy xfnrlu ireif<v« 



Chap, IV* 

Of tie pbra/e " duoetvUefimo^* wbich, thmgh va* 
rioufly ufed by learned men in boeksy is not generally 
humn. 

I AND Julius Paulus the poet, a man the moft 
iearaed in my remembrance, were fitting in a 
fliop' at the SigiUaria*. There lay for fale the 
Annals of Fabius % books of good and undiijputed 
antiquity, which, the ielkr ajQerted, WiCre perfed* 

' ^>&^.3— -From the conttnct it Aould (eem that this was t 
UokfeUear^s Ihop, though the word librana has not thu exciu£y« 
xneanhtg. It may as well come fffom tlie word libro^ to weigh, 
as from liber, a book. 

* Sigillaria,] — Prpbably the name of a ftrcct in Rome, where 
thufigs were expofed to fale. It comes from the word figillum, a 
fmall image. Gronovius, in a former note, fays, that the tradef- 
men of Rome fold figilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
(hip from one perfon to another. I thf nk it will admit of ana* 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign, and not impoflibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradefman who had wares to fell 
expofed before his doors. 

' /"^ixr/. ]«^Pabias Pi£lor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 
and wrote the hiibry of the Punic war« 

U 2 But 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank^ being 
defired by a purchafer to examine the books, b£^ 
finned that he had found one defe£k in the book ^ 
whilft on the contrary, the bookfeller ofit:red to 
rifque any pledge, that there was no £iult even in a 
fingle letter. The grammarian (hewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written:— *^ Quapropter 
tum primum ex plebe alter conful fa6lus eft, duoet-- 
vicefimo amo S poftquam Romam Galli ceperunt." 
— It ought not, he laid, to have been written 
duaetvicefttnoy but duodevicefimo. For what is the 
meaning of duoetvicefimo ? — The lame perfon, in 
another place, has written thus : — " Mortuus eft 
anno duoetvicefimo, rex fuit annis viginti et unum." 

^ Duoetvicefimo imjw.]— Duoetvicefimo anno means in the two- 
and-twentieth year; duodevicefimo anno means in the eighteenth 
year.— This mode of expreffion, of which we have frequent 
examples in the older writers, often tends to perplex chronolo- 
logical- computation; thus — tertius ab confulatn Coffi annus* 
means, in the fecond year after the confulihip of Coflus ; fe- 
cundns a rege, is the next to the king.— See this matter inge- 
nioufly difcufled, and fatisfaftorily explained, by Perizoniat im 
his Animadverfiones Hiftorics. 
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Chap. V. 

Sarcafm aimed by the Carthaginian Hannibal againft 

king Antiocbus. 

IN the old books of Memorials^ it is recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, &cedoufly ri- 
diculed king Antiochus. The jeft was of this 
kind : — Antiochus difplayed to him in his camp the 
numerous forces he had colle£bed, being about to 
make war on the Romans, and he pointed to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filver '• 

He 

■ Ornaments of gold and filv£r,'\^'The defcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus refembles, in all refpe^b^ the condition 
of the praetorian bands, in the more degenerate and corrupt 
ages of Rome. Indeed the progrefs of luxury* and its opera- 
tion on the human mind, feeros to have been much the fame in 
all ages, and in all countries. As far back as Homer, we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi- 
viduals diilinguiihed from all their other comrades by their ef- 
feminacy and luxury. Amphilochus, the leader of the Athe- 
nians, is thus deicribed :— 

" Amphilochus the vain. 
Who, trick'd with gold, and glittering in his car. 
Rode like a woman to the field of war." 

The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilfl that of Diomed 
was of brafs.— See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro« 
man difcipline, exercifes, and arms, in the earlier ages of the re- 
publics and the curious reader will be highly entertained by 

U 3 the 
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He (hewed alfo chariots armed with fcythes, and 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
made a fplendid fhow, with their hamefs, trap{>mgs, 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting at 
the view of fuch a numerous and fplendid army, 
turned to Hannibal, and faid — *^ Do you think that 
thefe can be compared with, and will they be 
enough for the Romans ?" — Then the Carthaginian^ 
ridiculing the want of valour and of difcipline m thoie 
troops, armed in .fo coftly a manner, — '* Enough 
. indeed," he replied, ** enough even if we fuppofe 
them as avaricious as poflible/' — Nothing could be 
faid with more wit, or greater fe verity. The king's 
queftion related to the number and fplendid prepara- 
tion of his army j Hannibal's anfwer referred only 
to the plunder. 

the contrail which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the fbite of the 

Roman armies in their firfl inllitation and their decline. We 

have alfo in our own country an inftrudive lefTon of a fimilaf 

kind. The arms depofited in the Tower of London, which 

were undoubtedly worn and ufed by our hardy forefathers, 

alarm in their very afpedt our modern foldiers. Neverthelefs, 

we mud not be very hafty in drawing our conclu/ions, (ince 

it is the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 

with a fort of afFe^ed humiliation and regret; nor can we 

remember without a fmile, that the heroes of Homer boafteS 

of their ancedors ftrength and valour, and lamented in me 

lancholy terms t^e comparative unworthinefs of the times in 

which they themfclves were obliged to live. It is hardly ne- 

ceiTary to add, that this fplendid army of Antiochus became an 

^afy prey to the more hardy Romans. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of military crowns : — the corona triumpbalis, obfi* 
dionalisy civica, muralis, cajiren/is^ navalis, ovalis^ 
and oleaginea. 

THE military crowns were of various kinds. 
Of theie the molt honourable are generally 
tinderflood to be, the triumphal, the obfidional, the 
civic, the mural, the corona caftrenfis, and the 
naval crown. There is one alfo called corona 
ovalis, and laftly the olive crown, which is worn 
by them who, though not in battle, yet obtain a 
triumph. The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
fent to generals on the honour of a triumph j this 
commonly is called the golden crown. Thefc an- 
ciently were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
gold. The obfidional crown is that which they 
who have been delivered from a ficge give to the 
commander who has delivered them : this is made 
^f grafs, and care was taken that it ihould be 
formed of grais growing in the place in which the 
befieged had been confined. This crown of grafs 
the fenate and people of Rome gave to (^Fabius 
Maximus in the firft Punic war, becaufe be had de- 
livered Rome fix)m a fiegcu The civic crown ' is 

that 

' Civic cronvn.']^^To expatiate on the nature and pardca* 
larities of thefc military xev^rds^ would be merely to tranfcribe 

U 4 what 
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that which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has faved his life in battle, in teftimony of his life 
being preferved. This was made of leaves of oak, 
fince moft anciently food and (tiftenance was fiir- 
nifhed by the oak, even from the fcarlet oak, which 
kind of Crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
comedy of Caecilius :— • 

*' They are carried with an oaken crown, and 
foldiers veft. 
Ye gods ! who would believe it ?'* 

But Maffurius Sabinus, in his eleventh book of 
Memorials, affirms, that a civic crown was given 
when he who had preferved a cidzen had at the fame 
time killed an enemy, without quitting his rank in the 
battle ; otherwife the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He fays, that Tiberius Casfar being con- 
fulted, whether he could have a civic crown who 
had preferved a citizen in battle, and had alfo flain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that the enemy had poffeffed this, wrote 
back, that he did deferve a civic crown, becaufe it 
appeared, that a citizen was preferved by him on fo 
difadvantageous a fpot, that it could not be main- 
tained even by thole who fought with valour.— 

what is amply detailed and explained by Kennet, in his Roman 
Antiquities ; by Adams, in his Manners and Cufloms of the Ro- 
mans ; and laftly by Lempriere, in his Claffical Didtionary. The 
civic crown was the highefl in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tinguifned by cxtraordinar)' honours. It was worn on all public 
occafions, and at the theatre. The audience rofe up when he 
who wore it entered ; not to mention many other marks of fir 
milar reverence. 

* Lucius 
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Lucius Gcllius, a man of cenforian rank, fays, that 
Cicero, when conful, was prefented with this civic 
crown in the fenate by the republic, becaufe by his 
activity the moft atrocious confpiracy of Catiline 
-was detefted and avenged. The mural crown is 
that which is given by a commander to him who 
firft fcales the wall, and enters an enemy's city by 
affault ; for this reafon it was adorned with what 
refembled die battlements of a waU. The corona 
caftrenfis is what the general prefents to him who 
firft in an aftion enters the enemy's camp; this 
crown had the impreffion of a palifade. The na- 
val crown is given to him who in a fea fight firft 
boards a veflcl of the enemy j this was impreffed 
with the beaks of fhips. The corona caftrenfis, the 
mural, and the naval crowns, were made of gold : 
the corona ovalis was of myrtle j this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation, rather than a triumph, 
is granted when wars have not been formally de- 
clared, nor carried on widi a regular public enemy ; 
or the enemy is either mean or inglorious, as in the 
cafe of (laves or pirates ; or a furrcnder being unex* 
peftedly made, the viftory is without exertion or 
bloodlhcd. To which facility they imagined the 
garland of Venus * to be adapted, as the triumph 

feemed 

* Garland of ^<f/f«x.]— The firft perfon who received this re- 
ward of a bloodlefs vidory was Poftumus Tubertus. To thU 
elegant cuftom I recollect a beautiful alluiion in (bme verTes on « 
kifsyby an anonvmous author: 

<> A ready 
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fcctncd to be rather that of Venus than of Mars» 
This myrtle crown Craflus, when, having finilhed a 
war with the fugitives, an ovation was granted hun, 
rejected with difdain, and he made interefl that a 
decree of the fenate (hould pais, diredting him to be 
crowned with laurel, and not with myrtle. It was 
obje£bed by M. Cato to M. Fulvius Nobilior, that 
from motives of ambition he prefented crowns to 
his foldiers, on the mod' trifling occafions. On 
which fubjeft I have added the words of Cato : — 
•' For, anciendy, who ever faw any one prclcnted 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or an 
enemy's camp not burned ?'* — But Fulvius, 
ag^nft whom this was fpokcn by Cato, had pre- 
fented his foldiers with crowns, bccaufc they had 
taken care of an entrenchment, or with aftivity liink 
a well. We muft not pafs over what relates to 
ovations S concerning which ancient writers, I 

** A ready conqueft oft the vi£tor fcorns ; 
His laurels fade whofe foe ere battfe yields : 
No (hoats attend the warrior who retams 
To claim the palm of uncontefted fields." 

On account of Its confecration to the goddefs Venus, the myrtle 
was forbidden at the feflival of the Good Goddefs (Bona Dea)« 
See Plutarch, in his Roman Que(lions.Fi— Another curious reafon 
is given for this interdidlion of the myrtle at thb folemnity. See 
Amobius.— Fauna, or tlie Good Goddefs, who drank, it feems, « 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her hufband, was 
whipped with rods of myrtle.— -Confult alfo Bayle, article Butas. 
' Ovations.] — It may be proper to mention, that the ovatioiu 
or inferior triumph, was fo called from ovis, a fheep* In the 
greater triumph buHocks were facrifice4> but in an ovation only 
a fheep. 

know. 
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know, have differed. Some have aflerted, that he 
who had an ovation^ made his entrance on horle- 
back, but Sabinus MalTurius affirms, that they en- 
tered on foot, followed not by their troops^ but the 
whole body of the fcnate. 



Chap. VII. 

Ingenious interpretation of the word ** perjona^* and 
what was Jaid to he its derivation by Gabius 
Bajfus. 

I MUST confefi that Gabius Baffus, in the 
books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words, gives the etymology of the word perfona 
with equal wit and fagacity. He conjedbures that 
the word is derived a perjonando \ 

«Thc 

' A ferJonando.']^^'?raak {bonding throagh. This inteq)re« 
tation of the word perfona is adopted without heiitation by Mr. 
Cohnan, though I think it may be doubted. The ancient nialk 
was very different from that ufed in modem Umes, as may be 
ieen in the plates to Mr. Cobnan's Terence, given from that in 
che Vatican Terence. They covered the whole of the head» 
and had ^fe hair behind them; the features were hideoufly 
enlarged and diflorted> from the fame principle which on our 
theatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 
fo much unnatural ramiih, namely* to produce an eife^l at » 
diibuKe. The ancient theatres were much larger than ours; 
therefore jdiis aggravation^ if we may fo fay, of nature, was the 

more 
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*' The head and the countenance," he remarks, 
^ being on all fides protefted by a covering of the 
iriaflc, and one only aperture left for the emiflion of 
the voice ; fince it is not wide or diffuie, it utters 
the found coUefted and condenfed into one fingle 
exit, and makes the voice clearer and more audible. 
Since, therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the found clear and audible, it is for this 
caufe called per/ona, the o being made long, on ac- 
count of the form of the word." 

more allowable, and the more neceflary. We may add, that 
the Roman mafk was a mere imitation of the Greek ; and in 
^ds place I may give my reafons for difputing the interpreta- 
tion here approved by Gellius, and which is reafoned apon by 
Cohnan. If they had been named perfbnx, from their having 
one hde through which the found was conveyed to the audience 
fuller and with more ftrength, this aperture would have been 
nearly of the fame dimenfions in all. But this was not the cafe; 
this aperture was very large in fbme mafks, very (mall in 
others. The word in Greek is vfoa-uvor; and of the Grecian 
mafk the curious reader will find a particular account in Julius 
Pollux, Book IV. chap. xix. fegm. 133, ^c. 

I had given the caafe of my diiTent from Gellios, and from 
thofe who accept Iiis interpretation of the word peribna, before 
I had met with a pa^ge in the Adverfaria of Barthius, under 
whofe authority I am glad to take fhelter.— See Barthius, Book 
xlvii. page 2207.— He argues, that the circumflance of the 
vowel Cy which in fono is fhort, and in perfona is long, renders 
the etymology here vindicated by Gellius inadmifllblc. At the 
fame time this critic would derive the word perfona from vipt 
trttfjMf which fecms by no means more fatisfaflory, Voflius de- 
rives it without hefitation immediately from the Greek v^- 
r*Mro», to which the difference betwixt the initial fyllables fer 
and pro does not feem a fufficient objection. The metathefis is 
obvious, and not unfrequent, as in Profephone and Perfephone. 

C H A F. 
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Chap. VIII. 

'Defence of Virgil from the cenfures of Julius Higinus 
the grammarian i of the word *^ lituus" and iis 
etymology^ 

•* TPSE Quirinali' lituo parvaque fedebat 
X Succin&us trabea, lasvaque ancile genebat," 

Higinus affirms, that in the above vcrfcs Vir^ 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that fomething 
was wanting to thefe words — 

*^ Iple Quirinali lituo." 

•* For if," fays he, ** we allow that nothing is want- 
ing i it would appear as if it were to be underftood 

' ' ^ifi ^irinalh ^r.]— Dry den's verAon of tlus pai&ge it 
▼ery inadequate :— 

*' Above the rell^ as chief of all the band. 
Was Picus plac'd ; his buckler in Ids hand* 
His other wav'd a long divining wand." 

The augur's drefs is here defcribed by Virgil. The litmu was 
the augur's ftaff^ wluch was bent at one extremity. The trabea 
was a robe ftriped with purple.— See a little further on, in the 
fame book of Virgil : — 

** Ipfe Qnirinali trabea cindtuque Gabino 
Infignis, referat ilridentia lumina conful." 

Il the tranflation of which lines Dryden does not appear to 
luive been more fuccefsful :— 

** The Roman conful their decree declares. 
And in his robes the founding gates unbars.*' 

Utu0 
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ii^uo et trabeafuccinSluSy which is moft abfurd : for as 
lituus is a fhort rod, bent at the ftronger end, (uch 
as the augurs ufe, I>aw can he be faid to be Juc^ 
cinSfus liiuo ?" — But Higinus himfclf has neglefbcd 
to obfcrve, that this is faid, as are many other thii^, 
elliptically j as thus : — M. Ciceroy homo magna elo^ 
quentia ; ^ RoJciuSy bijlrio Jummd venuftate. — 
Neither of thefe are complete and perfeft, though 
they convey a complete and perfeft meaning. — As 
Virgil fays, in another place — 

" Vidlorcm Buten immani corpore," 

That is, habentem immane corpus i and thus ellc-' 
where : — 

"In medium gcminos immani pondcre cseftus 
Projccic." 

In like manner — 

" Domus fanie dapibufque cruentiB 
Intus opaca, ingens." 

Thus the firft pafiagc fliould, as it feems, have been 
faid — Picus i^irinali liiuo erafy as we fay Statua 
grandi capte erat. — But efty eraty and fuity arc often 
omitted with elegance, and without *njury to the fen- 
tence. And fince mention has been made oi lituus^ 
it ought not to be omitted, that it may be reafon- 
ably enquired, whether the litiuis auguralis was fb 
named from a trumpet, wiiich is called lituus % or 

* Z;V,v«j.J— Thus in Ovid :— 

''Jam lituus pugnac figna daturus erat.'* 
•* The trumpet was about to give the fignal for battle." 

whether 
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whether the trumpet is called licuus from the lituu$ 
of the augurs ? Both are of the fame fhape, and alike 
crooked. But if^ as fome luppofe^ the trumpet is 
called lituus from the (bund, from the Homeric 
cxpreflion, x«ygf |3io^S we mtift ncccflarily conclude 
that the augur's rod is called lituus from its refem* 
blance to a trumpec-^Virgil alfo ufes this word as 
fynonymous with trumpet :— 

*^ Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat et hafta." 

3 Aiy^ /3io^.]-— From >iirx*'» to make a noife; or rather, per- 
haps, from Xitf^tf or ^lTTtf•«— See Hefychius and H. Stevens*! 
£lofiary ; or ai Groaovios thinks it may be from x«tos. 



Chap. IX. 

i/ory of the Jon ofCrccfuSyfrom Herodotus^ 

TH E fon of king Croefiis ', when he was oM 
enough to fpeak, was neverthelefs dumb^ 
neither when he grew up could he (peak a word. 
Thus for a long time 1^ was thought mute and 
ipeechlefs. When an enemy^ ignorant of the king's 

* This flory of the fon of Crcefus ii related at length by He- 
rodotus. See Clio.— 'See alfo the fortieth Diiiertatioo of Maxi* 
mus Tyrius, who fays nothing about this youth's being dumb, 
but averts that he was deaf.^-See a long and learned note of 
Larcher in the chapter of Herodotus where this anecdote is re- 
lated^ and my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. Lpage 90. 

peribn« 
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perfbn^ in the war in which his father was vanquilhed, 
and the city where he lived being captured^ attacked 
him with his drawn Iword^ the youth drew up 
his mouthy making efforts to cry out^ and by the 
force and impctuofity of the exertion, broke the tic 
upon his tongue, and fpoke clearly and arucuktely, 
calling to the enemy not to kill king Crodus. 
The foe then drew back hi^ fword, the king's life 
was laved, and the youth from that time was able 
to fpeak. Herodotus, in his hiftory, is the writer 
of this anecdote ; and the words which he relates the 
fon of Croefus to have firft uttered, were — " Man, 
kill not Crcefus r* — A certain wreftler aMb, of 
Samos, whofe name was -ffigles, who before was 
dumb, is faid to have began to (peak from a fimilar 
caufe. For when in feme facred games, the lots * 
betwixt his own and the adverfary's party were not 
fairly drawn, and he law the name of another fur- 
reptitioufly inferted, he fuddenly cried out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he faw what he did. 
He thus, delivered from the tie upon his tongue, 
during the whole remainder of his life Ipoke with- 
out difficulty or hefitadon. 

^ne lofs,] — The order of wrefUing at the public games of 
Greece was determined in the following manner :— - A number 
of little fquares, about the fize of beans, were thrown into a (U* 
vcr urn, two of each letter were inferted. They who drew the 
£u&e letter wreilled together. 
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Chap. X.* 

Of the arguments^ called by the Greeks nmrrf if orr«, 

by us reciprocal 

AMONGST the imperfedions of arguments, 
thofe appear by far the greateft which the 
Greeks call aynvr^t^wta. Thefe have been named 
by our countrymen, and properly enough^ redfrocs. 
This imperfeAion is of this kind: — When an argu- 
ment propofed can be turned back ' and inverted 
againlt him by whom it is ufed^ and on both fides 
appear alike valid ; like that very common inftance 
which Pjotagoras; the acutefl of the fophifts> h faid to 

* The example which Arifbtle gives of the ^gament here re- 
probated, i9 this :-f— A certain prieA advifed his fon n^yer to ;nake 
a fpeech to the people: <' If/' fays he^ ^* yovi (bait adyife theitt 
to wh^ is tinJQft, the gods will be offended ; if to what is yu^ 
yoa wyi difplieafe men/'r^The fon retards omrrpif f#y that this 
could not be> and thdt it was wife to addrefs the people.-^" If 
I fay what is juft, the gods will be my friends ; if what is an* 
juft, I (hall pleafe men."-^»Of this fort of quibble the ancient 
fq>hifts were amazingly fond, to the difgrace of the human im- 
derfbnding, and the inj[ory of true learning. I give on6 ex- 
ample of the fpecies of fophifm called the Liar.*--" If, when yoa 
fpeak the truth, you fay You fc you lie; but yoo fay. You 
Jie, when you fpeak the trtfth; therefore in fpeaking the trutK 
you lie."— -Another fophifm was called the Homed,—" You 
have what you have not Joft ; you have not loft hornsk therefore 
yoxk have horns."— The reader may find many other eztmplct 
of thefe follies in Enfield's Hifiory of Philoibphy. 

Vol. I. X ^ have 
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have applied againft Euathlus, his difciple. The dis- 
pute and controverfy betwixt them, concerning a bar* 
gain they had made> was this :-^Euathlus, a young 
man of fortune^ was delirous of learning eloquence, 
and of pleading caufes. He became a follower of 
Protagoras, and engaged to give him as a reward % 
large fum of money, which Protagoras had ipeci« 
fied. The one half he was to pay down on hk 
firft beginning to learn, and he promifed to give die 
remainder on the firfl day when he ihould fuccefs« 
fully plead a caufe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro- 
tagoras, and had made a confiderable progrefs ia 
the (hidy of eloquence, he reflifed to undertake 
any caufe; and fo long an interval had elapfed, that 
he appeared to do this, left he Ihould pay the re- 
mainder of the fum, Protagoras formed a defign, 
which at the time feemed artful enough : — He de- 
manded the remainder of the fum agreed on, and 
commenced a fuit againft Euathlus* When they 
appeared before the judges for the purpofe of invef- 
dgating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be- 
gan: — *' Be affured, thou moft abfurd young man, 
thou muft in either cafe pay what I demand, whe* 
thcr the decifion be for or againft you. If the 
decifion be againft you, the ientence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, becaufe I fhall con- 
quer. If the decifion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, becaufe you conquer.** 
—To which Euathlus replied, ^^ I might meet thi^ 
your captious fubclety if I did not reply a word, but 

apply 
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ftpply to another advocate; but I have a much 
jgreater delight in this viftory, beating you not' only 
in the Caufe, but the argument. Learn, therefore, 
foil moft wife matter, that in cither cafe I will not 
pay what you demand, whether it be determined 
for or againft rtie. If the judges Ih^U determine fbt 
me, according to their fentence nothing will be due 
to you : if they decide againft me, according to the 
ilgreement, nothihg will be due to you, becaufe I 
fliall not overcome/* — Thfcn the judges, confider^ 
ing this as dubious, and indeed ineicplitjable, which 
was urged on both fides, and thinking that on what- 
ever part their determination might be, it might be 
turned againft itfelf, left the queftion uridecided, and 
deferred the caufe to a very diftant day '. Thus a 
&mous mafter in the difcipline of eloquence was 
confuted in his own argument, by a young man, 
his fcholar, and eluded by a fubtlety artfully al« 
ledged. 

* Toa very Jiftant JayJ^-^^tt ^ curiotls decifion of* the Areo- 
pagites, in Gellius^ fiook XII. chap. vii. This mode of de- 
ferring a deci£on to a diflant period of a perplexing and difficult 
queiUon, is ridiculoufly followed by our houfes of parliament. 
It is common to refer the difcuffion of a queftion in the houfe of 
commons to a period when it is well known the parliament wlU 
n«t meet> 
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the odium of extreme uglineis, fuch as is exprefled 
by Ennius in his Menalippe \ by the*el^;ant word 
ftaiaj which woqld make a woman neither common 
nor a punifhments which moderate and modcft merit 
of the pcrfon, F^vorinus, with no little fagadtjr, 
terms the ** conjugal." — Ennius, in the tragedy 
which I have mentioned, fays^ that tfaofe feofiales 
are of the fecurelt chaftity, who pofleis this middle 
degree of perfonal merit (forma ftaca^) 

' Me9aliffe,]'^We have the authority of ^ofebiiu for ailert* 
ing that Euripides alfo wrote a tragedy on this fu)>jed. Of thcf 
ftory of Menalippe I know no more than what die rqi4er alia 
may colle6t from the follewing paflTage in Arnobios :— « 

*' Nunquid enim a nobis argoitipr vex nuris Amj^itritet, 
liippo^hoasy Amymonas, Mimafipp^, AJopas per fpriofip eapidir 
tads ardorem caftimoniae virginitate privafle/' 

The play pf £nnias« refenred to by Q^lUos, is menuoo^ aliq 
by Juvenal :— 

'* Ante pedes Domiti iongnm (a^Kme Thyefts 
Syrma, vel Antiopes, (eu perfonam Menalippes.'* 

This name is confounded with Evippe^ and Yuy frequently is 
written Melanippe. It (hookl be obferved, that in the Greek 
words tran Hated here conmum^ and apuHt/hmeuu is a play between 
funilar foands, koim and poim^ which ^annot b^ p/eiqre^ i^ 
Englifti. 
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to many :" but thus converted, from the other fide 
it becomes cold and weak; for Bias determined 
that it Tras not right to marry a wife, on account of 
one of thefe difadvantages, which were certain to 
attend him who married. But he who converts it 
does not avert from him the injury which is pre- 
lent, but fays he is without the other which is not 
prefent. But it is enough to defend the opinion of 
Bias, that he who is married niuft neceffarily fuffer 
one of two evils s his wife mull be either common, 
or a punifliment. But our Favorinus, when men- 
tion was accidentally made of this fyllogifm of Bias, 
of which the firft propofition is, " You will cither 
have one fair or ugly,'' affirmed, that this was not 
true if disjoined; becaufc cither of thefe when dif- 
joined was not a necefTary confequence, which is ef- 
fential in a disjunftivc propofition. Fair or ugly 
feem to imply a particjular diflinftion of perfon : 
" But," fays he, there is a mean betwixt thefe two, 
which are disjoined, to which Bias paid no regard* 
Betwixt the moft beautiful and mofl ugly female, 
there is a mean degree of perfonal merit, equally 
remote from the hazard of excelTive beauty *, and 

* Hnxard of excefftfue htnufy. ^^^Two popular lines in John- 
fon's Vanity of Hainan Wifhes, feem applicable in this plaiCc :— 

" Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty fpring ; 
And Sedley curs'd the charms which pleased a king." 

Our Milton, who, like Euripides, has fome very ftvtre reflec- 
tions upon the fex, intimates that the mifcry of man is to br 
principally attributed to woman : — 

*' But (till I fee the tenor of man's woe 
Holds on the famck from woman to begin." 

X3 the 
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the odium of extreme uglineis, luch as is exprc&d 
by Ennius in his Menalippe^ by the*elegant word 
ftata, which would make a woman neither conunon 
nor a punifhments which moderate and modeft merit 
of the perfon^ F^vorinus, with no little fagacity, 
terms the ** conjugal." — Ennius, in the tragedy 
which I have mentioned, fays^ that tfaofe females 
are of the fecureft chaility, who poflels this middle 
degree of perfonal merit (forma ftaca,) 

' MgttaIiffe.]'^We have the authority of ^ofebiiu for aflert^ 
ing that Euripides alfo wrote a tragedy on this fut>jed. Of thcf 
ftory of Menalippe I know no more than what die re|i4e]' alia 
may collect from the follewing paflTage in Amobios :— - 

** Nunquid enim a nobis argoitor vex nuris Amphitiites, 
fiippo^hoasy Amymonas, Mimafipp^, Alopas per fynoh^ capidir 
tacis ardorem caftimoniae virginitate privaffe,*' 

The play pf £nnias» rcfenred to by Q^as, is inendoii^ aliq 
by Juvenal :— 

'* Ante pedes Domiti longnm pxjpoDt Thyefts 
Syrma, vel Antiopes, (eu perfonam Menalippes.'* 

This name is confounded with Evippe, and very frequently is 
written Melanippe. It (hookl be obierved, that in die Creek 
words tranilated here commtm^ and apuHtJhmiuu is a play between 
f^nilar foonds^ knni and f^im^ which cannot b( prefefre^ v^ 
EngUfti, 
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For the particle ve^ which in many words is written 
yarioufly, ve or v^, the middle letter being as ic 
were mixed, takes a double and a contrary meaning. 
It is of power both to increafe or diminifli, like a 
great number of other particles. Thus it happens 
that certain words to which this particle is prefixed 
are Ambiguous, and may be interpreted either way 9 
as vefcmn, vehemens, and vegrande, concerning 
which in another place I have treated more fully. 
But vefani and vecordes can be conflrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks lay, by 
privation. The (hrine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis, which is in .the temple I have mentioned, 
has in his hands arrows feemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reafon many have fuppofed this 
god to be Apollo, and a goat is focrificed to him, 
according to the Roman forms*. Therefore, 
they fay that Virgil, a man well (killed in an- 
tiquity, and without any difgufting oftentation, 
makes in his Georgics inaufpicious deides to be 
deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing injury dian good. 
Thcfe are Virgil's verfes : — 

^ Romajt/ormj.'l'-^The word in the text is humano» but I pre- 
fer reading Romano, with Gronovius. Here it may be ob- 
ferved^ that a goat was facrificed to Bacchus as well as to Ju- 
piter. The reafon was, that the bite of the goat was fatal to 
the vine. — See the fecond Georgic, 1. 38a:— 

** Non aliter ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus arit 
Ca^ditur," 
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capitoL The purport of thcfc names 1 have fetukl 
to be this : the old Latins gave the name ef Jove » 
juvando (from helpmg) and, by the addition of ano^ 
ther word, called him fether. For that which la a 
Certain abbreviated or altered word is Jupiter, writ- 
ten full and at length, is Jovifpatcr^ Thus> fpoken 
Conjunftively, we fay, Neptunulpater, Saturnufpater, 
Janufpater, and Marlpater, that is, Marfpiter; fo 
Jovis is named Diefpater, that is. Father of Day 
and Light. Thus in a 0milar manner he is called 
Dijovis and Lucetius, becaufe he bellows upon, and 
alTifts us with day and light, as with life itfeUl 
Cneius Naevius calls Jove Lucetius, in his books on 
the Punic war. Since, therefore, they faid Jovem 
and Dijovem a juvando^ fo on the contrary they 
named the deity who had not the power of aflifting 
( juvandi) but of doing^ i^ury $ for they reverenced 
fome gods that they might do them good, and ap- 
peafed others, not to do them harm ) Vejovem, the 
faculty of aflifting (juvaadi) being taken away. -^ 

god, Jehovah; which opinion he io^s not fcruple to rejed^ as 
prepoflerous' and abfurd. 

The verfes from Virgil, quoted in the conduilpn of the chap* 
ter, are thus tranflatcd by Martyn : — 

" My fubjeft is fmall, but my glory will not be finally if the 
adverfe deities permit, and Apollo hears my invocation*" 

It ought, however, to be obferved, that the epithet bevus u 
not always ufed in a bad fenfe. The Romans generally under- 
flood any appearances to the left to be propitious^ The. curious 
reader may find a long and entertaining note on this fubjed by 
Martyn.—** Intonuit laevum," — '' It thundered on the Icfi;" is 
confidered in Virgil as a fortunate omen; yet the fame Virgil 
moH frequently ufes latvus in a bad fenfei 

For 
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Icnowlcdge and remembrance of ancient difciplines 
and cuftoms, concerning the order and rank of of- 
fices. When it was enquired to whom firft, and in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the difcharge of any duty or office, the anlwer was 
by no means decifive. They eafily agreed, and it 
did indeed appear, according to the principles of 
Roman manners, that next to their parents, young 
people ought to reverence thofe to whofe guardian*- 
fliip and care they were entrufted. Next to thefc, 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themfelves to our prote6lion and patronage 1 in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed hoipitality *l 
^d laftly, relations. Of theie particular obferv- 

'f ICc qoibus inyiii fratres, dum vita manebat* 
PoUatafve parens, et frau^ innexa client}.'* 

Acceding to the laws of the twelve tables the patron who was 
per&lious to his client was accorfed :— 

*' Patronus fi dienti fraodem fecerit, facer efto." 

<* If a patron fha|l have been fraudulent to his client, let him 
be accurfed." 

The term dients is di^reptly derived, from colentes, from 
cok), to revere, or from nJnt^m^, from xXii«, dando^ which here 
means to pay attendon to. 

* fno claimid U/pttaJitj.^^^Uofyitts : for this tenii, as the 
cufbm to which it alludes is exploded, we have in Engliih no 
correipondent word— gnefts is by no means adequate. 

On the fubjed of hofpitality, as it prevailed amongft the an- 
cients, the reader will find a long note in my tranflation of He- 
rodotus : the condoding part of the chapter informs os that re- 
^te nations fought the patronage of the more illuftrious per- 
ibnages of Rome. The Sidliaos, for cxamplCf were the clients 
^ the i^unily of the Marcdll 

I ances 
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** In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, fi quern 
Numina fceva finunt, auditque vocatus ApoUo.** 

Among thefe deities who are to be appeafed, that 
they may avert evil from us, or the young com, arc 
Avcrruncus ' and Robigus. 

* Jverruncuj,] — - Avernmcare is tlie fasne as avertere, t» 
avert; and Robigus was fuppoTed to avert tke nuMew fioDi 
com.-«-Of this deity I have before ^okou 



Chap. XIII.« 

Sank and order of offices objerved in the cujioms of the 

Roman people. 

THERE once happened, whilil I was prcfent, 
a difpute among fome elder and noble per- 
fbnages of Rome, who were alfo well fkilled in the 

knowledge 

• The fubjef^ of this chapter is very interefting» as it gives 
great infight into the private manners of the Romans. On the 
fobjed of clients I have ipoken before, bat if not at fufficient 
lengthy the reader will find every thing which it involves de- 
fcribed by Adams, in his ufefiil book of Roman Antiquities, and 
particularly by Heineccius. 

The umon, it feems, betwixt patron and client was inlHtuted, 
and was coniidered fo folemn on both fides, that during the firfl 
600 years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 
To deceive a client is confidered by Virgil as a kind of panicide» 
and next in moral turpitude to the beatbg a parents— 

«Hic 
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whole intereft is concerned, I could not poffibly re* 
&(e the office I have undertaken. For neither can 
the deceafe of men obliterate their memory from 
thofe who are neareft them, neither can clients^ 
without extreme infamy, be abandoned, to whom 
we arc bound ta render affiftance in preference to 
wr rdatsions*'' 



Chap. XIV. 

J^GHj a Uamed^ man called PliftoniceSy bos rdateS 
ibat be Jaw at Rome a mutual recolleSlim take ^acc 
. finm old acquaintance between a, man and a lion. 

APPION', who was called Plifloniccs, .was a 
man of great and various learning, and had 
alfo very extenfivc knowledge of Greek. His books, 
are faid to have had confiderable reputation, \i\ 
which almoft every thing is to be found that is mdSt 
extraordinary in the hiftory of ^gypt« But in thole 
things, which he afiirms that he either heard or read 
himfclf^ from a reprehenfible defirc of oftentation, 
he is fomewhat too talkative, being indeed, as to 

* Appion lived in the time of Tiberius, and wrote five bodkt - 
on iEgypttan Affairs. He was ambaffador from the people o£^ 
Alexandria to Caligula ; he wrote alfo againil the Jews* and was 
aofwered hj Jo&phus. His name, as Voffius obfcrves, was not 
Appion, but Apion. Scaliger relates, that Tiberius called thi»! 
Appion or Apioiif Cymbalum mundi. 

the 
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the propagation of his o^n dodtrines, a boa^jcn 
But what follows, as it is written in his fifth book 
of Egyptian Things, he does not afiirm that he 
either heard or read, but faw with his own eyes in 
the city of Rome. 

J^ In the largeft circus */' he rdttes, « a fliew of 
a very great hunting conteft was exhibittti to xbm 
people. Of dib, as I happened to be at Rome^ I 
was a fpeftator. There were many lavage animals, 
beafts of extraordinary fize, and of unufual form 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft," he obferves^ 
^' the fize of the lions was moft wonderful, and one 
in particular was moft aftonifliing. This one lion, 
ty the ftrength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
rific and fonorous roar, the brandifhing of his mane 
and tail, attracted the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
with the beafts,. was a Dacian flave, belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Androclus '• 
When the lion obferved him at a diftance, he fud^ 
denly ftopped as in furprize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently approached the man, as if recol-- 
ledbing him. Then he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of fawning 
dogs: he next embraced, as it Were, the man's 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead with terror. An- 
droclus, in the midlt of thefe blandiftiments of the 

• Largeft r/rfu/.]— Called, by way of difUndtion, the Ciiciis 
Maxin^us. 
' Androclus,'\ — vi written varioufly, Androdai and Andfodui. 

ferocious^ 
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ferocious animal, recovered his loft fpiritSi and 
gradually turned his eyes to examine die lion. 
Immediately, as if from mutual recoUeftion, the 
man and the lion were to be feen delighted, and 
congratulating each other. This matter, in the 
higheft degree aftonifhing, excited,*' as he relates, 
^^ die greateft acclamations from the people. An* 
droclus was fent for by Qefar, who afked him the 
reafon why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
ipared him alone. Then Androclus told what is 
really a moft furprifing circumftance : — ^ When my 
mafter,' faid he, * had obtained the province of 
Africa as his proconfular government, by his unjuft 
and daily feverities I was compelled to run away ; 
and, that my place of retreat might be lafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moft 
unfrequented folitudes and defarts; and if food 
(hould ^1 me, I determined to take fome method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day moft violent and fcorching, having difcovered 
a remote and iecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myfelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the mpft piteous com* 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound/ 
He proceeded to declare, * that when he faw the 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion was entered, and as it 
appeared mto his own particular habitation, he fiiw 
me at a diftance endeavouring to conceal myfelf} 
he then approached me in a mild and (^uiet man- 
ner. 
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ner> and with his foot lifted up appeared to pome 
and reach it out to me^as fbliciting my aid. I 
then,' faid he, * plucked from the bottom of his 
foot a large thom, which there 'ftuck ; I cleared the 
corruption from the inner wound, and more care* 
fuUy^ and without apy great apprehenCon, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He then, being re* 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my handsj laid down and flept. From this day^ for 
the fpace of three years, the lion and I lived toother 
in die fame den, and on the fame food. Of the 
beafrs which he hunted, the choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
any fire, rbafted in the mid-day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of diis favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone out to hunt, I left the den, and after 
a journey of three days was difcovered and appre- 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my mailer 
from Africa to Rome. He inllantly condemned 
me ^ to a capita] punifhment, and to be ^ven to 

the 

^ Coftdemited me.'\'^T)\t fitaation oF flaves amongft the an* 
cients i\'as in the higheft degree humiliating and wretched. 
Upon this fubjedl I have enlarged in my notes to Herodotus | 
and I beg leave to refer the more inquiiiuve reader to a vdume 
written on the fubjcdl of flaves> their condition, their offices, &c. 
by Pignorius. It appears, that the flaves of tyrannic mailers^ 
for offences the mod trivial that can be imagined, were firH 
tortured with the mod horiid and barbarous cruelty, snd after- 
wards thrown to wild beads to be devoured. 

It is a plauiible remark of fome old writer, that the in« 
geniouily cruel tortures, puniihments» and deatbsj which were 

inflided 
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the beafts. I underftand,* he continued, * that this 
lion alfo> after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has fhewn his gratitude to me for my kindnefs and 



curt.* " 



Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handeJ about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus v^ as difcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. ** We afterwards,*' he relates, 
faw Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and all who met them exclaimed. This 
is the lion ^ who was the man's friend ! This is the 
man who was the lion's phyfician !'* 



inflicted upon flaves, gave occafion to the treatment which th« 
firft profcfTors of Chriftiantty txperienccd. They were con- 
fidered as the vileft of mankind, meaner even than flaves, and 
entitled to the fame treatment. 

* This is theiion,'] — The reader is Mixe.^ ^o ccnfajt Warton'i 
third volume of the Hiftor)' of l-^^^*^* ^^^^^^y P* 40.— This, it 
ieems, was one of the tales in the Gcfta Romanorum; but Mr. 
WartOtt is of opinion that the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, with whom he fetms faniiliarly acquainted, and whom 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue oa 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the 
Gefta Romanorum in its original Hate.—" The llory, as related 
in the Gefta," continues ^Ir. Warton, " has much more fim- 
plicity than tliat of Gellius, and contains marks of Eaftern man- 
ners and life.''-— The reader will be plcafed to fee the extra^ 
from the Gefta :««• 

Vot. I. Y Chap^ 
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Chap. civ. ^ A knight in hundng meets a lion» from whofis 
foot he extra^s a thorn. Afterwards he becomes an outlaw^ 
and, being feized by the king, is condemned by him to be 
thrown into a deep pit to be devoured by a hungry lion^- The 
lion fawns on the knight, whom he perceives to be the (ame 
that drew the thorn from his paw. Then, faid the king, I will 
learn forbearance from the beails. As the lion has fpared yoor 
life, when it was in his power to take it, I therefore grant you 
a free pardon. Depart, and be admonifhed hence to live virtu- 
ouily," • 



Chap. XV. 



The opinions of philofopbers are different ^ whether the 
voice be a bodily Jubjlance or not \ 

IT has anciently and repeatedly been a matter 
of difpute among the moft eminent philoibphers, 
whether the voice be a body or incorporeal. For this 
word fome have formed in the fame manner as the 
Greek term aa-tofAaroy. A body is that which is either 
adive or pafllve ; this is defined in Greek thus:— 

■ Such were the fahtletics on which the wifeft men of anti- 
quity confumed their time and their talents. They could have 
entertained no doubts on the fubjeft difcufTed in this chapter, if" 
any progrefs had been made in anatomical fcience. This 
fcience removes every difficulty, and proves to us, that the voice, 
certainly incorporea], is a found produced in the mouth and 
throat of an animal, by certain indruments and organs> which 
are there iitaatedy 

Q 'That 
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'* That which afts or fuiFers is a body." Which 
definition LucretiuSj delirous to exprefs> has thus 
written i — 



cc 



Tangerc* enim am tan^> nifi cofpus nulla 
poteft res/' 

The Greeks alfb exprefs body another way, ro rpt^n 
iiaa-Tctroif ^ But the Stoics contend that the voice 
is a body, and they (ay it is air ftruck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body — " For, not 
the air ftruck/* fays he, '* but the ftroke and blow, 
is a voice." 

*^ Not fimply the ftriking of the air is a voice; 
for an impulfe of the finger ftrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice ; but a ftroke ftrong, and 
of a certain power, fufficient to be heard." 

Democritus, and after him Epicurus, fays, that a 
voice confifts of atoms, and they call it, to ufc 
their own words, ptufAx ?<oy(a»^ a ftream of words. 
As often as we hear or read of chefe or fimilar fo- 
phiftries of an acute and agreeable amufement^ and 
are unable to find in thefe fubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life*, or indeed 

any 

* Tangere, &c.] — Nothing but a body can touch or bo. 
touched. 

^ Ai«0-rar«v] -^ which may be meafured three ways ; that ii» 
as we may confidently exprefs it, that which has length, breadth, 
and thicknefs. 

* Regulation of /^.]— This concluding obfervation of Gfl* 
Ihis is too full of found fenfe and wifdom to be pafTed over 

Y 2 without 
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any end of difputing, I cannot but approve the 
Ncoptolemus of Ennius, who fays thus:— 

*^ Philofophy is to be confined to few, for it 
does not pleafc univerfally.** 

without oar tribute of praife. Thefe old fophlfts required coa- 
(tantly to be reminded of the adage of Horace :««• 

" Sapientia prima 

Stultitia caruifTe." 

Which Pope well tranflates, 

** 'Tis the firH wifdom to be fool no more/* 



I 



Chap. XVL 
Of the power of the eyes, and the caujes ofjigbt '. 

H AV E remarked various opinions among phi- 

lofophers concerning the caufes of fight, and 

; nature of vifion. The Stoics afErm the caufes 

of 



* Upon this phyfical controverfy concerning the natare of 
vifion, like the one in the preceding chapter concerning found, 
it is nccelTary to fay but little. Both are now too well under- 
ilood and explained by the fure procefs of hGts and philofophi- 
cal experiment. No branch of philofophy has been better il- 
luflrated, or more fatisfaftorily difcuiled, than this of optics. 
The fame fubjedl is difcuiTed, and nearly in the fame terms, by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn, vii. 14; and is alluded to by Cicero» in the third 
cpifUe of his fecond book of Letters to Atticus.— >To detail the 

opinioDc 
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of fight to be an emiflion of radii from the eyes againft 
thofe things which are capable of being fcen, with 
an expanfion at the fame time of the air. But- 
Epicunis thinks that there proceed from all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies themfelves, and that 
thefc imprefs themfelves upon the eyes, and that 
thence arifes the fenfe of fight, Plato is of opi- 
nion, that a Ipecies of fire and light ifllies from the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the fun or the light of fomc 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
enables us to fee whatever it meets, and illuminates. 
But on thefe things it is not worth while to trifle 
further ; and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have befor^mentioned : 
he thinks, that we fliould tafl:e of philofophy *, but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 

opinions of the ancients, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philoibpliical experiment, would exceed my limits, and pro^ 
bably exhaufl the reader's patience. 

* Tafte of philofophy, '\ —This aflertion will be ridiculed by 
many, and difputed by all. It is contradi«Slory, indeed, to every 
idea we entertain of ingenuous curiofity, and the progrefs of the 
human mind in fcience, which, the further it advances, fees how 
much more is to be known, and feels its ardour and axnbitioii 
proportionably increafe :— 

" Fir'd at firil fight with what the mufe imparts. 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the length behind; 
But, more advanc'd, behold, with firange furpriase^ 
New diliant fceaes of endlefs fcience rife," 

y 3 C H A F. 
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Chap- XVIL 

The reajon why the firfi days after the calends^ nones^ 
and ides J are called unfortunate $ and why mofi peo- 
fie avoid alfo the fourth day hf ore the calends, nones, 
and ides, as ominous. 

VERRIUS Flaccus, in his fourth book^ on 
the Signification of Words, fays, that the 
days which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the connmon people ignorandy term 
nefajiiy were on this account cdled and eftecmed 
unfortunate. 

" The city," fays he, " being recovered from the 
Scnones of Gaul, Lucius Atilius declared in the fe- 
nate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed facred rites with a view of engaging 
the Gauls in battle at the river Alia, on the day fol- 
lowing the ides. The army of the Romans was 
then defeated with great deftruftion, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the capitol. Many other fenators alfo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as often as, with a view 
to carrying on war, facred rites were performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
ides, officially by the magiftrates of Rome, in 
the very next battle of that war the commonwealth 
received detriment. The fenate on this referred 
the matter to the college of priefts, to determine 

yrhat 
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what they thought advifcable. They decreed, that 
no facrifice oflfercd on thefe days would be aufpi* 



cious.*' 



The fourth day alfo before the calends, the nones, 
or the ides, many regard as ill-omened. It has been 
an objeft of enquiry. Whether there is any religious 
motive for this prejudice ? But we find nothing re- 
corded on this fubjeft, unlefs that Q^ Claudius, in 
his fifth book of Annals, relates, that the prodigious 
(laughter of the battle of Cannse happened on the 
fourth day before the nones of April". 

* That a prejudice with refpefl to lucky or unlucky dayi 
fhould prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be ac- 
counted for on the common principles of that fuperitition, the re* 
fult and the companion of ignorance. It is lefs eafy to ex* 
plain the fecret caufes which have rooted this prejudice fo deeply 
in the human mind, that the light of increasing fcience and phi« 
lofophy, ftrcngthened by the yet far flrongcr rays of revela- 
tion, have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 
has, and probably ever will prevail ; and, I believe, there auie 
many individuals in the world, who, while they publicly affeft 
to treat tliis fuperflitious apprehenfion with difdain and ridicule 
are fccretly the flaves of its power. It has been very happily 
ridiculed by our beft moral writers, particularly by Addifon, 
Gay, and Johnfon. 

The unlucky days in the Roman calendar were termed ne- 
falli, for this reafon: the power of the pr^tor to adminifter 
julUcc was exprefled in thefe three words, do, qico, addico. 
I'hc days on which he exercifed his power were termed DiBf 
PA ST I. When it was not lawful for him to fit in judgment, 
fuch days were called nefafti, from nefari, when the three word* 
above mentioned might not be fpoken. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

in?af, and how great the difference Fetwixt a biftory or 
annals : a paffage on this JuhjeEl from the firft book 
of the '^ Res Geji^'' of Sempronius Afellio. 

SOME arc of opinion that a hiftory differs 
from annals in this, that both being a narration 
of fafts, a hiftory is, properly fpeaking, an account 
of thofe things, at tlie performance of which, he who 
relates them was prefcnt. That this was the opi- 
nion of fome, Verrius Flaccus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Signification of Words, who at the 
fame rime intimates, that he has doubts on the fub- 
jeft. He neverthelefs thinks, that there may fecm 
fome appearance of reafon in this opinion, becaufe 
in Greek, hiftory fignifies a knowledge of things 
prefcnt. But we are ^ccuftomed to underftand 
that annals are altogether the fame as hiftories, but 
that hiftories are not the fame altogether as annals; 
as that wliich is a man is neceflarily an animal, but 
that which is an animal is not of neceflity a man. 
Thus indeed they fay, that hiftories are the expofi- 
tion or demonftration, or whatever elfe they may 
call it, of fafts, but that annals are the fafls of a 
number of years, the order of each year being ob- 
fervcd, regularly put together. But when fa'fts 
are dcfcribed not by years but feparate days, this 
hiftory is exprefled by the Greek word if ^/A^f ^c ; the 

Latin 
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Latin interpretation of which is m the firft book of 
Scmpronius AfcUio, from which I have alfo ex- 
trafted other paflagcs, that we may fee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt fafts and 
annals* 

«' But betwixt thofe,'* faid he, " who thought 
proper to leave annals, and thofe who attempted to 
defcribe the aftions (Res Geftas) of the Romans, 
there was this uniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were done 
in each particular year, in the manner of thofe who 
write a diaiy, which the Greeks call £^ii/Af/j«f. For 
us, it feems enough, that we are not only able to 
fay that fuch a thing was aftually done, but to ihew 
with what particular motive and defign/* 

In the fkme book, a litde afterwards^ this Afellio 

lays — 

^' For neither can books of annals have the 
fmalleft effeft, either in making men more zealous 
to defend the commonwealth, or more reluftant to' 
perpetrate evil 3 but to write in what confulfliip a 
war was begun, by what means it was terminated, 
and who had the honours of a triumph, and to re- 
late the particular things done in this war, and not 
at the fame time to explain what the fcnate de- 
creed, what law or ftatute was enadled, nor with 
what views thcfe things were done, this is but tell- 
ing tales for children, and by no means writing 
hiftory/' 

On the meaning of the word hillory, fee Vol. IV. of my 
tranilauon of Herodotus, page 105. The modern acceptation 

of 
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of the terms aimals and hiftory is fufEciently decifive. Annals 
are underftood to be a plain recital of paft tranfaffiops, widioot 
any adventitioas comments. The office of hiilory cannot be 
better defined than in the words of Mr. Gibbon* which I quote 
£rom memory :— 

<« Hiflory, whofe office it is to record the tranfafUons of paft 
ages, for die inftrudion of the prefent* would but ill execute 
this honourable employment, did (he condefcend to pkad the 
cauTe of tyrants, and joftify the maxims of perfecution,'* 

The fame writer fays, in another place*^ 

« Wars, and the adminiilration of public afFay-s, are the prln« 
tipal fubjefb of hiflory/' 

I tranfcribe, for the amufement of the laader* a pa/Iage fit>m 
Lucian's tmSt on wriung true Hiftory. 

<' Since thefe things happened, namely, the war with the Bar- 
barians, the overthrow received in America, and thofe frequent 
vidtories, all the world writes hiilory ; nay, every man fets up 
for a Thucydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. And it ap^ 
pears to be a true faybg, that war is the parent of all things, 
£nce it has begot fo many hiflorians in this iingle country." 

We learn from a pafT^ge in Suetonius, that before the time 
of Pompey nobody undertook to write hiilory but pcrfons of 
noble birth. «-«<« Cornelius Nepos is of opinion, that Qdacilius 
Folitus was the firft freedman who engaged in writing hiftory^ 
which was ufually the employment of none but men of diftinfUod 
«^(Non nifi ab honcflifTimo quoque fcribi folitare.)" 

See Baylc's Plflcrtauon upon Defamatory Jiibdi, 
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Chap. XIX. 

M^eaning of ^^' adoptatio '* and ^* arrogatioy* bow thef 
differ. Form rf words ufed by any me who appeab 
to the people on tbeJubjeSl " in liberis arrogandis^ 

WHEN ftrangers arc received into another 
family> and in the place of children, it is 
done either by the praetor or the people*. That 
which is done by the praetor is called adoptatio^ 
that by the people, arrogatio. They arc adopted 
when they are given up by the parent, in whofe 
power they are, by a third legal mancipation ; and 
they are clainaed by him who adopts, before him 
who legally prefides. They are arrogated^ who> 
being matters of their own perfons, give themfelves 
up to the power of another, and they themfelves arc 
the authors of the faft. But thefe arrogations do 
not take place rafhly and without due examinadon. 
Comitia arc fummoned, at which the high priefts 

* It is unneceiTary to repeat, that the parental aathonty of 
ancient Rome was. unlimited. When, therefore, a father wifhed 
^o releafe a fon from this authority, he took him before the 
prxtor, and then formally fold him three times to a Mend. 
This friend, after the third fale, fold him again to his father. 
This was called emancipation. What is here called adoptatio* 
Cicero calls adoptio. Adoption was alfo in ufe among the 
Greeks ; there were two modes j one by arms, the other, lingu- 
lar enough, was by introducing the adopted child bttwixt the 
ihirp and (kin of the parent, 

prefidc. 
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prefidc, which arc termed curiata *, and the age of 
him who wifties to arrogate is confidered ; whether 
it be not fuitable to have children of his own ', and 
whether the efFcfts of him who is arrogated be not 
infidioufly coveted; and we have an oath handed 
down to us, which was contrived by (^Mucius, 
Pontifex Maximus, which was taken at this cere- 
mony. But no one could be arrogated before he be- 
came a youdi ^ It was called arrogatio^ becaufe this 

kind 

• CuriVi/ii.]— The Comida Coriata were thofe at which the 
people voted by carix ; of thefe were thirty. What the ma- 
jority decided was faid to be the Will of the people. 

* Children of bis mv*.]— It was a matter of extreme ridicnle 
mt Rome, as well it might, that the emperor Elagabalus, at the 
age of fourteen, adopted Alexander Sevcrus, at the age of 
twelve. This is related on the teftimony of Herodian, Hift. 5, 
7. Other examples of abfurd and unnatural adoptbn are re- 
lated by Suetonius and others. And it was alledged as a reafoii 
why adoptions were To frequent at Rome, that they afforded fb 
favourable an opportunity for fraud and licentioufnefs. This 
cuflom, which muft have had a powerful agency on the manners 
of the Romans, has not been animadverted upon by Mr. Gib- 
bon with the ferioufnefs it appears to deferve. When we read 
that Clodius, who was a patrician of the noble family of Clau- 
dius, procured himfelf to be adopted into a plebeian family, 
that he might the more effe^lually gratify his refentmcnt againU 
Cicero, and of the adoption of Dolabella into the Livian fa- 
mily, from a motive not more honourable, I cannot help being 
ferprifed that it ihould in a manner cfcape the fagacity of the 
hiilorian, whofe objcdl was to defcribe the caufcs of the decline 
of Rome. 

♦ yi^jw/^.]— The original is vefticeps. The natural deriva- 
tion of this word feems to be from veflis, a garment, and capio, to 
take : yet GciTner aiferts, that veflis has fometimes the figni&ca- 

tioa 
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kind of removal into the family of another was by 
aflcing the people; the form of which rogation 
was this — 

^* Romans, you are defired to ordain, that Lu- 
cius Valerius fhould be declared the fon of Lucius 
Titius, with the fame legal rights as if born from a 
father and mother of that family ; and that he ihould 
have power of life and death over him as a fether 
ought to have over his fon. I defire you, O Ro- 
mans, to grant what I have alked." 

But neither could a ward, nor a woman not in the 
power of a parent, be arrogated, becaufe women had 
no part in the comitia, and it was not allowed guar* 
dians to have fo great authority over their wards, as 
CD fubjcft the perfon of one free born, committed to 
his care, to the power of another. But Maffurius 

tkm of beard. I (hould rather imagine that ve(ticeps alludes to 
the period when the toga prxtexta was laid afide, and the 
toga virilis, or manly gown, taken ; this was, when tliey had com- 
pleted their feventeenth year. This is defcribed in four lines by 
Pcrfius, which I give in the tranilation of Dryden :— 

*« When firft my childifh robe rcfign'd the charge. 
And left me unconfin'd to live at large ; 
When now my golden bulla hung on high. 
The houftiold gods declared me pad a boy; 
And my white ihield proclaimed my liberty.* 

The bulla was a gold heart, which boys of quality wore about 
their necks ; and the white ihield was an emblem that they had 
not yet (een military fervice. The idea that vedis may mean a 
beard, receives confirmation from the following pafTage in Lu- 
cretius :— 

'^ MoUi veflit lanngine malas." 

Sabinus 



..I 
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Sabinus iays, that freedmen could be legally 
adopted by the free bom. He thought that ir 
never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thofe who had been made free, could by 
adoption obtain the rights of thofe who were free 
born ; otherwife, if this ancient law of adoption pre- 
vailed, even a flave before the pnetor could be re- 
ceived in adoption by his matter; which, he fays, 
many writers on the ancient law have aflerted could 
be done. I obferve in the oration of Fublius 
Scipio, which when cenfor he made to die people 
concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the inftitu- 
tions of our anceftors ; he alfo found fault with this, 
that a fon who was adopted gave to the father who 
adopted him the legal rights of a natural father. 
The paffage in the oration is this — 

*^ In one tribe a father gives his vote, in another 
the fon, and the adopted fon gives the fame rights 
as if naturally born to his adopting father. That 
they direfted the abfcnt to be cenfed, fo that it 
ceafed to be neceflary for any one to appear ^ at the 
cenfus." 

* Tifl/'/f^r.]— We Iciirn from hence that in the earlier periods 
of the public, and in the firfl inftitution of the cenfor*s oftice, it 
was indifpcnfable that the citizens who were to be rated fhoald 
pcrfonally appear, As the ccnfor's duty was to rate tlic fortunes 
and infpcd the morals of the Romans, the moment that abfence 
was difpcnfed with, this latter part of the office was rendered 
nugatory, and the olficc itfdf of no material dignity or ufc. 

Chap, 
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Chap. XX, 

CapUo Afinius made a Latin word of ^^ folcsci/mus ;*' 
what the old Latins called this ; in what manner the 
fame Capito Afinius defined ^^Jolcecijmy 

ASOLCECISM was called in Latin, by Ca- 
pito Afinius, and others of his time, imparilitas, 
and by the older Latins ftribligo ', as if from the 
change and defe6l of a twifled fentence, and, as it 
were, a certain fterobiligo: which fault Capito 
Afinius, in his letters to Clodius Tulcus, thus de- 
fines : — ** A foloBcifm,*' fays he, *^ is an unequal 
and incongruous compofition of the parts of a fen- 

■ Stribligo,'] or rather ftrobiligo. — * See Saidas at the word 
rr^|3»;^c. Stribligo is ufed to iignify fbmetiines an artichoke, 
fometimes a whirlwind. It is a word of onufual occurrence. 
I find it in Amobius adverfus Gentes, book i. 

*' £t tamen Oh ! iili qui pollutas res noftrasvitiorum crimina, 
mini foeditate^ ftrihiligines^ et vos ifbs libris illis in maximis 
atque admirabilibus non habetis V* 

Its derivation is from cr^i^f, whence it means any kind of 
contention. The reader will be pleafcd to fee a definition of the 
word fokecifhi from a HiAory of Engliih Poefy, written fo early 
as the year 1589, by Pattenham : — 

" Your next intolerable vice is filecifinusy or incongruitie, as 
when we fpeak falfe Englifhe, that is, by mifufing the grammati^ 
tall rules to be obferved in cafes, genders, teafes, and fuch like ; 
every poore fcholler knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 
of Prt/cian*s head, for he was among the Latines a principall 
grammarian." 

tence. 
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tence. Bu: a^ fokccifm is z Greek wctfd, 
the Arrics, who fpo>.c rtcf: cltgandr, cfisd it, bis 
oftrn been an obrtit of enquiry. Bur amccg ci2 
Greek* of trx bed aurhorhv, I 2m izn^bic to nad 
cither th-r word fo!cec:fni or barbarifm- For ihcy 

tjfsd 2xiZx^'.> as rs/.ftix«». The more ancient sm( 

* • » 

us often ukd/chcuSf but I cannot find that they 
vkd/ilycijmus. But if it be fo, foloecifinus is occ 
proper d±cr in Greek or Latin. 



Chap. XXI. 

Tba^ if is mt barBarous, hut good Lafin, to Jay ^ *' phi^ 
ridy* " compluriay' and " ampluries.*^ 

AY R I V. N D of mine of competent learning, 
accidentally ufcd in converfation the word 
pluria, not from any oflientation, nor becaufe he 
• tU(}W/htph{ra might not be faid. He is a man of 
fcrioijs learning, attached to the focial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent perufal of ancient 
writers, this word, which he had repeatedly met with, 
became familiar to his tongue. There was pre- 
fcnt wlien he ufed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thofe only books which 
arc in every one's hands. He had a few famiKar 
rules, which he had heard of the foans of grammar, 

* fomc 
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fomc rude and half-learned, others incorreft, and 
thefe he threw about him when he met any one, as 
duft into the eyes *. On this occafiori, addrefling my 
friend, " You have ufed," faid he, " pluria bar- 
baroufly j for this word has neither rcafon nor au- 
thority." — Then my friend replied with a fmile, 
^* I fhall be obliged to you, my good Sir, as wc 
have now leifure fh)m more ferious bufinefs, if yoii 
will tell how it happens that pluria, or, what is the 
fame thing, compluria, is ufed barbaroufly^ and not 
properly, by M. Cato, Qj^ Claudius, Valerius An- 
tias, L. -ffillius, P. Nigidius, and M. Varrd, who 
have ufed themfclves, and approved in others, this 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?" — To which the other anftirered^ 
arrogandy enough : " Theie authorities," fays he^ 
" you have from the age of the Fauni and Abori- 
gines *, and you affent to this rule. For no com- 
parative neuter word in the plural number and no- 

* Dufl into the fyr/.]— This w 3 proverbial c^tprcffibn ukeri 
from an old military flratagem; Pldtardi felates, in his Life 
of Sertonius, that he commanded his foldicrf t6 throw duft in 
the eyes of the enemy. It became afterwards an expreffion for 
wantonly and deliberately perplexing the judgment of any one. 
Among ourfelves it is not unfrequently applied to the fuccersfoi 
adnunillration of a bribe given to obtain a favourable deciiion, 
or to prevent any one from feeing what would be to' our pre*'' 
judice. 

* Fauni nud Abprigines/l — Thrs alludes td the fabuloiis age 
when Faunus, the ion of Saturn, was fuppofed to reign in Italy. 
■The Aborigines were underilood to be the firft inhabitants ftf 

Italy. 

Vol. L 2 fnim^ve 
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minative cafe» has the letter i before the final a, as 
meliora, tnajora, graviora. It is therefore cuftomary 
to fay not pluria, but pluray lefl, contrary to the in- 
rariable rule, in the comparative degree, the letter i 
fliould occur before the final j."— When my fiiend, 
not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of more 
words, returned, " I believe there are many letters 
of Sinnius Capito, a very learned man, colleftcd in 
one book, and depofited in the temple of Peace'. 
The firfl cpiftle is to Pacuvius Labeo j the title of 
which is prefixed, ' We ought to fay pluria, and 
not plura.'— In this epiftle he urges many gram- 
matical reafons, by which he fhews that pluria is 
good Latin, and that plura is barbarous. I there- 
fore refer you to Capito ; from him you will alfo 
learri, if you are able to comprehend what is intro- 
duced in that epiftle, that pluria, or plura, is abfo- 
lute, or fimple, and not, as you feem to think, of die 
comparative degree. This opinion of Sinnio re- 
ceives additional confirmation, becaufe when we fay 
cotnplurics we do not ufe it with a comparative 
ienle. But from ccmplur'ui, cc^npluries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequently occur, 
I have fubjoined a verfe of Plautus, from the co- 
medy called The Pcrfian : — 

*' Quid metuis* ? mctuo herck vcro, fenfi ego 
complurics." 

So 

• Temple of PeaccJ-^^licrc was a public libranr cftabHihcd by 
Y^rpafian. 

^^lidmetmsF] — Thrt p a ITa^c occurs in the th'rd fcTc of 

t\yt 

3 
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So alfo M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins, has 
iifcd this word three times: — 

ComplurUs eorum milites mercenarii inter fefe 
miiiti alteri alteros accidere, compluries muki fimul 
ad hoftes transfugere camplurus in imperatoreni im- 
petum facere.** 

the fourth a^. But in the edition which I have "by me of Gro- 
novius it is read not complurus^ bat complurssi nor is any notice 
jtaken of the word in the AOtec. it has in the pafTage be£>re 43 
:Thr jncaaing of o/um. 
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